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The Gazcltoor of Darr^ms? lacks what is ^tMivniHv 
associated with works of this nature i '.a direilory. 
There is, however, only one town in the distrift, and tliat 
town has licen described :iL Icnji^h 'llie yroit bulk of 
the population live on tea -tfardens or m \ lUa^es which 
do not lend themselves to a detaihsl ilescription, and a 
directory of these villages would be entirtdy out of place 
A list of all the tea gardens and of all villages that are 
centres of trade has, however, been tii>pcnded to the 
volume, and reference has, been made in the text to all 
villages which are noted for any special industry. It is 
hardly necessary to a<hl that whenever the Province is 
referred to it is to the old Province of iV.ssam as consti- 
tuted in 1904 that reference is made. My ackuowle<lg- 
ments arc due to the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Lees, 
for his kindness in exaiuining the work in [iroof. 

Augu»t lbU>3. B. C. ALLEN. 
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Bmand bonnibriM— OaMnI appeannoe of diatriot— Hill*— Birttn 
— Oaologj — Ciiaata^Bart hqmket — Faaoa'. 

The district of D«mng oonsistB of s narrow strip 

of plain lying between the Htmalavas and the Hrah. “* 
ibaputra. It lies between J6“ 12' and 27* O' N. and"****” 

91* 42' and 03* 47' E., and is about 180 miles in lejigth. 

At its eastern extremity the district is ordy about 
12 miles broad. But, in ito course towards the sea, 
the Brahmaputra gradually recedes further from the 
hills, and at Tespur it is 28 miles as the crow flies 
^m the northern boundary, while on the extreme 
west the plain is about 43 miles wid^ The total area 
of the district is thus some 3,418 square miles. To 
the north, Darrang is bounded by Bhutan, Towang, a 
prorinoe of Thibet, and the hills occupied by the Aka and 
Dafla tribes. On the east, it adjoins Lskhimpur ; on 
the south, it is separated by the Brahmaputra from 
Nowgong ; and on the west it is bounded by Kamrup. 

The Qohpnr and Behali mauzas, at the eastern end of 
the district, are veiy sparsely peopled. Near the Brah- . 

iuaputra. tiiere is, as a rule, a belt of marshy countiy 
two or thne miles in width, where sandy flats are 
eovered with a dense growth of reeds and grass some 
^ to fifteen feet in height. There is very little tree 
gnnrtli in tins r^on, though an occasional simul 
wuiabarieurn'i is to be seen : but heio and there 
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aiuongst the jungle are to be found biU, and stretches 
of rich grazing ground {dolonin) in which the cattle can 
wade knee deep in luscious grass. Near the trunk 
road, there are patches of cultiyation, but there are 
places where for a considerable distance this great 
thoroughfare is shut in on either side by a wdll of 
jungle. Further north the level rises, and the country 
lying at the foot of the hills is covered with dense ever- 
green forest. 

West of Behali comes the Biahnath plain, an ele* 
vated region which is of older geological formation 
than the other parts of the district. The high bank 
reaches right down to the Brahmaputra, without the 
intervening belt of inundated land, and the plain itself 
is too high for the growth of transplanted rice, so that 
most of it is covered with short turf. The forest still 
stretches along the foot of the hills, but a portion of 
it has been cleared and planted out with tea, and th? 
lower land is green with waving rice. 

Between Chutia and the Bhareli there is a good deal of 
cultivation, and the typical scenery of Assam is to bo seen. 
Bice is grown in great stretches or pathart, round which 
are placed the houses of the cultivators ; though it is not 
houses that one sees but the groves of feathery bamboos, 
slender palms, and faroad'leaved plantains in which they 
are embeddeiL West of the Bhaeeli there is little bat 
jungle till Tespur itself is readied. iBdween Tezpur aniil 
the Gabbara civilisation again reasswts itself, and near 
the town tiie country none stretch of rice 'lield&‘ FnriiiiMF 
imrth the forest has been felled and magnifioent iea gaaiUtfis 
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<^ned on the higher land, but west of theGabharu popu- 
lation again' falls off. Here and there are patches 
of cultivation, but there are wide stretehes of jungle-— 
forest near the hills, high reeds a)ad elephant grass 
along the Brahmaputra, and shorter grass in the centre 
of the plain. 

In Mangaldai the country falls into three natural* 
divisions. Near the Brahmaputra there are jungle 
covered flats, on which the villagers raise crops of 
summer rice, pulse, and mustard. Further inland 
as the level rises, there is a rich expanse of rice land 
dotted over with groves of bamboos and palm trees ; 
while to the north there is the high land inhabited 
by Kacharis, and now, to some extent, planted out with 
tea. It is a pleasant country which the Kacharis have 
selected for their home. The plain is covered with 
short springy turf, and, if in places the jungle is too 
high to allow a horseman to ride through it, it at any rpte 
.serves the useful purpose of affording cover to the 
partridge and the florican. A few miles to the north 
the mountuns rise like a wall from the dead level ,of 
the plain, and in the winter time, the tops of the hipest 
peaks are often flecked with snow. The soil 19 l%ht and 
sandy, the roa^s are generally covered with short 
grass, and the traveller, as he makes his way along 
this upland country, frequently flnds himself splashing' 
through the fords which cross the numerous rivers 
that eeme hurrying from the hills. The Eaohaii 
yillages are ilitiMted on higher grmuelt hut the pig*. 

thew qeeupsntg are fsta) to jtbej 
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•growth of tree8» and, instead of being bnried like the 
homes of the AsMmese in a dense dknkery of foliage, 
they stand up sharp and clear against the sky. 

The whole of the district has much to appeal to the 
lover' of the picturesque. To the south flows the mighty 
Brahmaputra, which, when rolling along in flood, seems 
more like a lake than a mere riVer. On the fmther 
bank the view is bounded by the Mikir Hills and the 
outlying portions of the Assam Range whose fores^clad 
sides shut in the plain with a soft blue wall. Along 
the north there is a wall of mountains On the extreme 
east the outer range is but some 3,^K) feet in height, 
but north of Tespur, there is a hill not far beyond 
the frontier, whose summit is nearly 12,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. This, however, is as nothing 
in comparison with three mountains, ranging fronf 
81,000 to 23,000 feet in height, whose snowy peaks 
stand out sharply in the cold blue sky of a winter’s di^, 
and make a fltting background to a charming scene. 

Though in most parts of the district the view on a 
clear day is bounded on either side by bills, there are 
no hills or mountains of any .size within the actual 
frontiers of Darrang. The most considerable range is 
a small spur projecting from the Himalayas into the 
north of the Balipara mauza, round which the Bhareii 
makes its way into the plains, 'fwo low hills in this ranget 
Bhalukpai^ and Oosainloga, will be referred to in ^ 
following chapter^ as the ruins of'old. forts have been 
found here buried in the jnngle. Along the river fronti 
iiear«thb statioB,of Teq^i Qiera is a rangejof losr' hlBt 
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whoM nunmite tr* from 300 lo 4G0fiM4 aboire sea level. 
West of the steamer ghat is the Parbat, at whose 

foot is the small shrine of Bhairab Fdd,' and beyond it is 
the Dhenukhana hill, on which these eiv the ruins of 
stone buildings. £hst of Tespur, there » the Bamuni hill 
on which are the remains of the magnificent stone temple 
described in the following chapter, while beyond it is the' 
Bhsirabi hill, where tiiere is a small shrine sacred to 
Bhairabi Debt Close by is a hillock which bears the 
ominous name of Manukata, for here, tradition has it, 
human sacrifices were ofiered in the days of native rule. 

A little to the east are the Bhomoraguri hills, and 
beyond them the Budrapod, so called because in the 
bed of the Brahmaputra close by there is a rock bearing 
the imprint of Siva's (Budra’s) footprint. North of the 
Budrapod is the Samdhara hill, on which, in Ahom 
days, there was a temple. At the south-east corner of 
the Barchola mauza is the Singri hill, famous for a 
temple reverenced by Hindus and Buddhists alike, and, 
near the Brahmaputra in the Patharughat tahsil, there 
are eight or nine low hills, on one of which there is a 
shrine sacred to Glanesh. The only other hills which are 
found within the district are a few low spurs ri{[ht on 
the northern frontier of MangaldaL 

The principal river of Darrang is the Brahmaputra,'**^' 
which fiows rig^t along its soirihem boundary. Even at»««i 
this distanee from its mouth, the Brahmaputra is an* 
dbormous river, and, during the rains, there is an dn- 
fa^en stretch of water, about four mflea !n wUth, from’ 
l^?«rt•timmaWbulkof How^i^. thill isj btowever,' 
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partly due to the fhct that to see the main bank it ia 
neoessary to turn to some extent upstream, as a huge 
sand bank, or chur, has formed opposite the town. These' 
ehura are a peculiar and somewhat objectionable feature 
in the river. Its waters come down loaded with sand 
and other matter in suspension, and a slight obstruction 
in the channel is sufficient to cause the sand to be 
deposited. In an incredibly short space of time an 
almond'shaped bank appears, which sometimes is washed 
away by the next flood, sometimes remains to form a 
considerable island. After a short time these islands 
are covered by a dense growth of jn^le grass, and the 
main stream of the river not unfrequently changes its 
course, and shifts from side to side of the broad and 
sandy strath through which it makes its way. 

>• The largest river in Darrang itself is the Bbareli, 
which rises in the Aka Hills and enters the district just 
to the north of Hhalukpang. It first fiows east between, 
two ranges of hills, and then turns sharply to the souths 
and flows a tortuous course to the Brahmaputra, which 
it joins about seven miles east of Tezpurtown. The 
gorge through which, the river makes its .way is of great 
natural heauty. The hills covered with forest rise steep* 
ly from the water's edge» and the noble river hurries on* 
over its rocky bed, now dashing down a rapid and foam- 
ing and boiling round a sunken rock, and anon lingering, 
in still deep pools where the mahseer love to lie. 

In its course throughithe plains tiieBhareli, not unfre* 
^nently, overtops its bai^s, and, for the greater part o| , 
ita wi^*. it flosra through land. Its prind^ 
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tributaries are, on the left bank, the Uppm, Khari, and 
Bar Dikrai, all of which come to it fiPom the hills, and 
none of which flow for any distance through British 
territory. On the right bank there ax«> -the Upper and 
Lower Sonai and the Mansiri, which has nnmecous 
feeders from the Bhalukpang range. The Bhareli used 
originally to fall into the Brahmaputra close by the town 
of Tezpur, but some time prior to our occupation of the 
Province, it changed its course and shifted about five 
miles further east. 

In addition to the Bhareli there are numerous other oi 
rivers which carry off the drainage of the hills into the 
Brahmaputra. In the Oohpur mauza the principal 
stream is the Dubia or Kharo, which flows a southerly 
and westerly course down to the great river. Its largest 
tributary is the Balijan. The Behali mauza is watered 
by the Burai and the Bargang, both of which are con- 
tiderable rivers ; and between the two there is a large 
number of small streams, or jans. which unite and fail 
into the Brahmaputra near Behali. In the Chutia tahsil 
there are no rivers of great size, and the largest streams 
ate the Sadharu, the Ghiladhari, and the Dikrai. West of 
Tezpur the drainage south of the hills is collected in a 
small stream called the Dipota, then comes the Sonarupa 
or Chkbharu, the Puchnai, the Dhansiri and the.Mangal. 
dai river with * its tributary the Noanadi ; while on the 
extreme west, the Bamadi forms for a considerable part 
'Of its course the boundary between Darrang and Kamrup. 
All of these rivers flow a tortuous southerly* course from 
^ UUs tomoMlw the «Brahmaputoa, andiall ttf<.ihem ece 
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fed niimerous minor atreams, moat of which riae 
Inside the diatriot boundary and collect the local drain* 
age. The banka of all these rivers are alternately abrupt 
end sloping, as the current sets from one side to the 
other and cuts away the bank where it impinges. The 
Ohannels are usually sandy, and. during the dry 
season, all except the Bhareli, the Dhansiri and the 
Bamadi are fordable. Care must, however, be exercised 
in essaying the passage, as quicksands oocasionaUy form 
in the river bed. Like most hill streams they are subject 
to strong freshets, and after heavy rain the traveller is 
liable to be stopped by a sudden in the river. The 
Bamadi, Dhansiri. apd Noanadi have all, like the Bhareli, 
changed their courses of recent years, and the villagers 
do not, as a ride, care to settle in the immediate proximity 
of the river. The result is that the banks are generally 
covered with high jungde grass. In the north of Mangal* 
dai, some of the streams which issue frt>m the Himalayas 
disiq>peaT for a time in the light sandy soil, and do not 
develop a regular channel till they have advanced some 
distance into the plain. The extent to which these rivers 
are used as trade routes is .described in the aectiou on 
communications. 

There is a steady fall in the level of the district towards 
ihe Brahmaputra, and there is thus but little tendency 
for the drainage of the country to coll^ iU lakes and 
marshes. In the whole of the sadr subdivuion time 
are only three HU of sufBcmt liae to justify their being 
eold as public fisheries, and in MangaMai therS ate bet 
ais. ■ HU are shaUcyr^ioolsof iio.gseBt extent Whidt 
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form in ciepresslons in the lower parte of the district, gene- 
rally near the Ttrahmaputra In the cold weather they 
are usually 8urroun<lcdbv a licit of rich green grass which 
afiords the most stileniid grazing, and the whole is shut 
in hy a wall of high roods and elephant grass some ten 
or fifteen feet in height. 

Almost the whole of the district consists of an alluvial OMiotr* 
deposit of clay and sand in varying proportions, ranging 
from pure sand near the Brahmaputra to a clay so stiff 
that it is quite untit for cultivation. The Bishnath plain 
and an elevated tract of land north of I'ezpur known as 
the high bank are, app irently, the remains of an older 
alluvium which elsewhere has disappeared The soil 
is here distinguished from that of the rest of the 
plain by its closer texture and reddish colour. The low 
lulls near the Brahmaputra are of gnoissic origin, and 
are largely composed of rocks which make an excellent 
buili^iug stone. Limestone of an inferior quality is found 
in the Barnadi, and ti’avertine, containing as much as iK) 
per cent of lime, has been discovered just beyond the 
British frontier in the bods of the Nanai and Dhansiri 
rivers. Coal, also, is known to exist outside the northern 
boundary, in the gorges of the Bargang and the Dikal, but 
not, it is believed, in valuable <iuantities or of good 
quality*. In the days of native rule gold used* to be 
washed from the Mnds of the Bhareli, the Burai, and the 
Dhansiri, and it is said that each man would obtain about 
one ounce of gold in the three months, November to 
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January, during which the work was carried on. Al- 
most as soon as the district came under British rule, the 
gold washers abandoned this special work, which had been 
entrusted to them by the Ahom Rajas, and it is said 
that even in 1836 A’cry little gold was washed for, in 
pites of a strong demand for the precious metal*. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the Bhutias arc said 
to have brought down as much as 200 ounces of gold every 
cold weather, but practically no gold is exported frain the 
hills along the north at the present day. 
oiiaata. Thc climate of Darrang does not differ materially from 
that of the rest of Assam Proper Fypm the middle of 
November till the end of February the weather is ail 
that could bo desired. The total rainfall during that 
period is <mly about two inches, thc sky is clear, the sun, 
though bright, has little power, and the air is cool and 
pleasant. In .March the temperature begins to rise, but 
the copious showers of April, when six or seven inches 
of rain are usually recorded, effectually prevent the de- 
velopment of anything in any way resembling the hot 
weather of Upper India Between May and September 
the rainfall is fairly heavy, the air becomes surcharged 
with moisture, and the damp heat is trying alike to 
Europeans and to natives The average maximum shade 
temperature of these five months ranges from 86 to 90 
degrees Fahrenheit, but, in an excessively humid atmos- 
phere, even such a moderate degree ofheat has a relax’ 
ing ’effect upon the constitution. In October, the tem- 
perature begins to fall and the nights are fairly cool, but 
* Lieuteiuuit livthie’t repwi, 78. Dittos pwa. 88. ^ 
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tlie winter does not actually set in till the middle of 
ember. The average maximum and minimum tem- 
perature in each month will be found in 'lable I. 

The average monthly r<iinfai] at oertain stations will 
he found in 'J'ablo II. Near the hills, atKberkheria on the 
west and at uohpur on the oast of the distrit^ it is over 
KX) inches, while at Mangaldai it is only 70 and at 
'I’espur 73 inches About two-thirds of the total rainfall 
of the year falls in the four months, May to August. 

Darrang suffers little from destructive storms and •*««»••■* 
floods. The Brnhmaputra and many of its tributaries 
occasionally overflow their banks, but the area subject to 
inundation is well known, and the villagers do not 
attempt to cultivate anything more than summer rice 
or cold weather crops in these flooded tracts. Hail storms 
occasionally do damage, especially on tea gardens, but 
destructive cyclones are quite unknown. Thunder 
storms are common in the rains, but they afford a welcome 
relief by cooling the overheated atmosphere. Dust storms 
never occur, as the country is so completely clothed in 
fresh green vegetation, that dust, the material of these 
unpleanng phenomena of nature, is not forthcoming. 

But Darrang, like the rest of Assam, is a seismic area, aw«a> * 
and the crust of the earth from time to time gives 
evidence of its instability. The Ahom chronicles not 
unfrequently refer to serious earthquakes ; and the army 
advancing under .Vlir Jumla to &e invasiou of Assam 
ivas much alarmed l>y the occurrence of one of these 
eataolysms of aatuve. 
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■ The most serious earthquake on record was. however 
the one which occurred on Juno 12th, 1897. This 
earthquake was felt over an area of 1.760,000 squan 
miles, from Rangoon in the south-east to Kangra ir 
the north-west, from the Himalayas to Masulipatam 
and serious damage was done to masonry buildings ovei 
an area of 145,000 square miles*. Tlie area of maximuii 
disturbance was a tract of country of the shape of a cockec 
hat, whose base line ran from Rangpur to Jagitiapur 
while the top of the crown was near Barpeta. The eft’ectf 
of the shock in Mangaldai were serious. The dak bungalov 
and the residence of the Subdivisioi^l Officer were wreck' 
ed, the walls of the cutcheiy and the treasury collapsed 
and serious damage was done to the raised roads, whicli 
in places were shaken down to the level of the neighbour- 
ing fields. In Tezpur itself the dak bungalow, the Deputy 
Commissioner’s bungalow, and the Planters Club were all 
seriously injured. The greater part of the northern and 
western walls of the jail were thrown down, the eastern 
wall of the church collapsed, and the treasury and 
cutchory both were injured. On the Tezpur-Balipara Rail- 
way the pormanant way between Sessa and Rangapare 
was in places shaken level with the plain, and the rails 
were bent and twisted out of position Fortunately, how- 
ever, no loss of life occurred, and the actual damage done 
was small in comparison with the terrible ruin wrought 
in Gaubati and Shillong. 

The wild animals of the district include elephants^ 

rhinoceros, bison (bon ffaurtu), bufiklo, tigers, leopardiP 

^ ^ 


• llemoinoftheaeologfoAifvlirejroflBdiii, Vol XXlX^p 6X, 
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boars, wild pig and difforont kinds of deer, of which tho 
principal varieties are tho sambar (rwrMit vnieolor), the 
born^tnyha or .swamp door (ctrvas dHrattedi), tho liog 
door {csrvua poicmus), tho barking decT ^ceivulus muHtjac) 
aii<l tlie spotted deer (vfrvua eui'is). 

Elephants are fairly common, especially near tho hills, ■*•■**•"*•• 
and when the crops arc ripening do much damage unless 
the numbers of the liertLs are regularly kept down. For 
this purpose the district is divided into seven mah ih or 
tracts. The right to hunt in each inahal is sold by 
auction and the lessee is required to pay a royalty of 
Rs. 100 on every animal captured. Tho method usually 
employed is that known as tnela shikar. Mahouts 
mounted on staunch and well-trained elephants pursue 
the herd which genorallj takes to flight. The chase is 
of a most arduous and exciting character. The great 
animals go crashing through tRe thickest jungle and 
over rough and treacherous ground at a ni]!{>rising pace, 
and the hunter is liable to be torn by the beautiful but 
thorny cane brake, or, were he not very agile, to be swept 
from his seat by the boughs of an overhanging tree. 

After a time the younger animals begin to flag and lag 
behind, and it is then that the opportunity of the pursuer 
comes. Two hunters single out a likely beast, drive 
their elephants on either side, and deftly throw a noose 
over its neck. The two ends of the noose are firmly fast- 
ened to the kunkis, as the hunting elephants are called, 
and as they close in on either inde, the captured animal is 
unable to escapei or do much mjary to his captors 
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who are generally considorahly larger than their victim. 
'I'lie wild elephant is then brought back to camp where 
it is tied up for a time and gradually tamed. 

Forty-si.v animals were caught in 1902-03, the last year 
in which the inahnls wore sold by the Deputy Commission- 
er. Rhinoceros live in the swamps that fringe the Brah- 
maputra, or near the hills, and are now extremely 
scarce. They breed slowly, an«l, ns the horn is worth 
more than its weight in silver, and the flesh is prized as 
food, they present a tempting mark to the native hunter. 
"Wild buftalocs are occasionally found in the same locality, 
and wild bulls sometimes .serve the tamo cows that are 
kept by the Nepalese on the Brahmaputra churs. Bison 
are generally found near the hills and in the neighbour- 
hood of tree forest ; tigers, leopards and bears are met 
with in almost eveiy part of the district. Wild animals 
cause little loss of hunitfi lifo, l>ut, in 1903, are said to 
have accounted for over four thousand head of cattle. 
The number human beings killed in that year by 
different animals was as follows : — Elephants 2, tigers 12, 
bears 9, wild buffaloes 6, wild pigs 5, snakes 14, total 48. 
Rewards were at the same tin»e j)aid for the destruction 
of 30 tigers, (i6 leopards, and 1 7 bears. 

Small game include wild geese and duck, snipe, 
florican {ii/pheotis len^alenaia), black and marsh part- 
ridge, pheasants, jungle fowl, and hares. 
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Sainin ipj- — The Kinjdum of KanUt^pa — Baa Baja — Pratapa ana 
Ariiiiatta— Identity of Tezpur with capital of Pala kinga— The 
Koch kings — History of Darrang Rajas — ^The Ahom^ — Koch and 
Muhammadan invasions — ^The Ahom kings — The Moamaria 
insurrection — Annexation of Assam by the liritish — Aiiom 
government and social life — Frontier relations — History of the 
district under British administration — ^The Puthuiughat riots ~ 
ArohsBologioal remains — Chronological table. 

It is doubtful whether at any period the^ whole of the 
country, w^hich is now* known as the district of Darrang, 
was a separate polity under its own ruler, and its history 
has to be considered in connect! onwith that of the vari- 
ous States of which from time tomne it formed a part. 
It was originally included in the ancient kingdom 

of Kamarupa, which is mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
and which at one time occupied North-Eastern Bengal, 
and a great part of what is now known as the Province of 
Assam. The story of this kingdom dating, as it presum- 
ably does, from about the twelftl^entury B. C* is largely 
a matter of doubtful and fragmentary tradition, and we 
can hardly be said to know much of the history of 
Darrang before the beginning of the sixteen th o entury 
A. D., when it was incorporated in the territories of the 
Koch princes, llie decline of the Koch kingdom was, how- 
ever, as rapid as its rise, and at the beginning of the 
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seventeenth century the Ahoitis, who had been called in ^o 
asyi'st the Koch Raja .‘igaiust the Muhammadans, began to 
strengthen their hoM upon the district. It is doubtful, 
inoreoxor, whether at any time the sovereignty of the 
Koch kings extended to the oast of the Bhareli, since, as 
far back as 1.5:i3, the Ahonis estaldished a colony of 
Cliutiyas on the left bank <»f that river. Tlie Bhareli at 
this time seems to have been the western boundary of 
the Ahoiii territories on the north bank, as, in lo2y» 
the Alioin king is said to liave taken up his headquarters 
at Bishnath, and to have ordcreil his generals to plunder 
th(‘ country on the west of the Bhareli^ The historian of 
Mir Jumla’s invasion in 1661 refers to the Koch Raja of 
Darrang as a tributary of the Aliom king, and, in 1725, 
his territories only consisjod of that portion of the .Man- 
galdai subdivision which lies south of the Gohain Kamala 
All. When the Ahom power was shaken to its very 
foundations by the Moamai;ia insurrection, the Raja of 
that time, Krishna Narayan, endeavoured to assert his 
independence ; but he was defeated in 1792 by Captain 
Welsh, and reducoxl again to the position of a tributary 
chief. From that time forward, Darrang continued 
under the rule of the Ahoms, as far as any form of rule 
can be said to have existetl in that period of anarchy and 
confusion, and passed, with tho rest of Assam, into the 
hands of the British when the Burmese were driven out 
of the valley in 1826. 

According to the Yoffini Tantra, the kingdom of 
Kamurupa extended from the Karatoya river-.’ioii the 
; western boimdaries of Raogpur, to the Dikrai in'- the' 
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east of the JJarrang district. It was divided into four 
portions, i. Kamapith from the Karatoya to the 
Sankosh ; liatnafnth from the Sankoah to the Rujiahi ; 
Suvarnapith from the Rui>ahi to the Ithareli ; ami Sau- 
marpith from the Bharcii to the iJikrai. I'ho earliest 
king of Kamarupa of whom anything in particular is 
recorded is Narak, who i« s ud to have been the son of 
the earth by Vishnu, and who defeated and slew his 
predecessor Ghatak. He e.-tlablished his capital at 
Pragjyotishpnra, the mt>dorn Gauhati, and seems to 
have been a powerful and prosperous, though somewhat 
headstrong, prince. He was appointed the guardian of 
Kamakhya, aud his name still lives amongst the pon)>lo 
as the builder of the causeway up the southern face of 
the hill Nilachal, on which the temple of Kamakliya 
stands. He was succeeded by his son Bhagadatta, who 
is mentioned in the Mahabharata as flgliting on the side 
of the Kauravas at the great battle of Kurukshetra ; and 
we thus seem justified in assuming that fully a thousand 
years before Christ, Darrang formed part of a powerful 
kingdom ruled by a line of non* Aryan princes. 

It is not Narak, however, but Ban Raja whose name m^o. 
is most frequently in the mouths of the people of Darrang* 
Tradition says that his fortress stood on the site now 
occupied by the Deputy Commissioner’s office, and that 
he built the magnificent temples, the ruins of which are 
still to be seen in the immediate vicinity of the town. 

His daughter was beloved by Anirudha, son of Krishna, 
and when Ban seized the amorous prince, he was 
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rescued by his father, who foupfht a bloody battle on the 
plain to the west of Tezpur. 

Two large tanks in the neighbourhood are said to have 
been constructed by Ban, and one of them still bears 
the name of his prime minister Kumbhanda. The Akas 
to this day claim descent from this mighty prince, through 
his grandson Bhaluka, the remains of whose capital are 
still to 1)0 seen in the gorge of the Bhareli at Bhalukpang. 
Tezpur is not, however, the only town that claims to have 
been Ban Raja’s capital. Similar pretensions are put 
forward for a ]>lace called Ban Raja’s garh, % little to the 
south of Dinajpiir. Local tradition, which in a matter of 
this kind is of very little value, is the only authority for 
connecting Ban Raja with the paagnificent temple ruins 
near Tezpur ; and local tradition in this particular instance 
would seem to contradict itself, as it seems fairly clear 
that the fort at Bhalukpang and the temple at Tezpur 
cannot have been erected by the same dynasty or at the 
same period. 

TheoeppOT Further information with regard to the rulers of Ka- 
marupa is given in certain copper plates which on palseo- 
••atorp. graphical grounds have been assigned to the eleventh 
century A. D.* Tlie.sc plates are valuable evidence as 
to the state of the country at the time at which they were 
engraved, but their account of the genealogy of the 
reigning king must obviously be received with some degree 
of caution. The dynasty of Narak is said to have been 
displaced by Cala Stambha. a Mleccha or foreign coh- 

* ]>\>r » d-srrlptiun o( these piAtcH see J. A. 8. »., Vol. tXVI, pp. IIS *Bd S8A, 
end Vol. LXVII, Pt 1. Ko. I. p. 99. 
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queror, whose line ended in the iK‘r»on of Sri Harisa. 

Another family of foreign prim-t^s then came to thc 
throne, the first of whom w.i-^ Pralauibha and the last 
Tyaga Singh. The dynasty of Nar ik was then restored 
in the person of Brahmapaln. I'ho invasion of the 
iMlecchas and their subsequent expulsion n«*f improbably 
corresponds with the great irruption of the Uodos, who, 
according to their own traditioin, were at one time ruling 
at Gauhati and were subsequently driven eastwards 40 
Dhnapur, but the whole of this period is involved in 
great obscurily. 

In H40 A. D. Hiuen Tsiang visited Assam, and the a^^JJJ’**** 
record of his ti vvels affords a momentary glimpse of the T»in«,«ao 
conditions of the country ; a glimpse which is not unlike 
the view afforded by a flash of lightening on a dark and 
stormy night. The landscape, which has been shroud- 
ed in impenetrable gloom, is suddenly disclosed to view, 
and with equal rapidity is engulphed again in the 
blackest darkness ; and nothing deflnite is known of the 
fortunes of Assam and its inhabitants either immediate- 
ly before or after the visit of the great Chinese traveller. 

The country seems to have advanced some distance on 
the path of civilization. The soil was deep* and fertile, 
the towns surrounded by moats, the pe'ople fierce in 
appearance but upright and studious Hinduism was 
the national religion, and, though Buddhism was not 
prohibited, its milder tenets had comparatively few 
followers. 

Two other names, those of Pratapa and Arimatta, are *” **** 
connected with the legendaiy history of Darrang. 
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Fratapa is said to have belonged to the Nagsankar 
dynasty, who reigned between the third and seventh 
centuries A. D , though, as will subsequently be shown, 
very little reliance can l)e placed upon these dates. 
Fratapa’s capital was situated at Batnapur, which was 
subsequently engnlphcd by the Brahmaputra when it 
changed its course to form the Majuli ; but he built a 
great fort at Pratapgarh, the remains of which arc to be 
seen at the present day Another story says that 
Pratapa and Bhaluka wore the same, and that he receiv- 
ed the latter name because he was jjpgotten by Siva, 
in the form of a bear {hhaluk), on the daughter of a 
Kachari prime minister, who had fled to the north bank 
of the Brahmaputra to e$icape from the oppressions of 
his royal mistress. 'J he girl was afterwards married 
by Somapal, the king of the Country, who made her son 
his heir. 

Arimstta. Arimatta is said to have been the grandson of Pratapa, 
or, according to another account, the son of Pratapa’s 
wife who had been raped by the Brahmaputra. He 
seems to have been a powerful prince, and is said 
to have thrown up the huge entrenchment which is still 
to be seen near Betna in Kamrup. The Majuligarh, in 
the Ghutia mauza, is also attributed to him. He killed his 
father either accidentally out hunting, or in open war in 
ignorance of his identity, and attempted to make atone- 
ment by offering gold and jewels at Jagannath and also 
to the Ganges. His offerings were rejected, and he 
finally threw them into the waters of the Hikho and 
then drowned himself. According to another legend, he 
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was accidentally shot by his son Jan^al, wIiohc capital 
was situated in Kowgong. The oliHciirity in whidi 
tlie history of this time is veiled can, however, lie 
measured from the fact that, while Pratajm’s dynasty is 
said to have ended in the seventh century A. D., 
Arimatta is said to have livi*d in the thirU't nth 

We are, however, treading upon more ccrtitin ground hmjmo 
when dealing with the Bargaon plate, which on the 
evidence of palicogrjvphy has In^en assigiieit to Iho earlier •*• *—** 
half of the eleventh century A D. It records the gramt 
of a piece of land on the north bank of the Brahmaputra 
to a Brahman, and extols the virtues and magnificence 
of the donor, King Ratnapala, the son of the Brahma* 
pala, in whose person the line of Narak had been restoicd 
to the sovereignty of Kauirup 

Batnapala seems to have been a powerful prince, and 
his capital Burjaya on the Luhit is described in glowing 
terms It was crowded with soldiers and merchants, and 
adorned with learned men, priests, and poets. A 
thousand plastered turrets hid the sun, and the strength 
of its ramparts were a source of mortification, or, as the 
inscription quaintly puts it, “pulmonary consumption," to 
various other mighty chiefs. The king studded the 
earth with his whitewashed temples and the pillar 
monuments of • his victories. He was ’ evidently no 
mere local princeling, as he obtained great wealth from 
bis copper mines ; and there are no copper mines any- 
where in the neighbourhood of I'ezpur. Considerable 
allowance has to be made for the exuberance of the 
t>riental imagination^ but the precise ii\j unctions issued to 
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the “ people of the Brahman and other eastea, headed by 
the di^rirt revenue officfn and ihetr clerki," ynthreg&rd 
to the actual grant of land, suggest a systematic and 
well-organized Government. Similar conclusions are to 
be drawn from the following description of the land 
itself and of its easements. " Be it known to you that 
this land, together with its houses, paddy-fields, dry 
land, water, cattle-pastures, refuse-lands, etc., of what- 
ever kiiul it may be, inclusive of any place within its 
borders, and freed from all nuisances <»n account of the 
fastening of elephants, the fastening of boats^the search- 
ing for thieves, the indicting of punishments, the tenants’ 
taxes, the imposts of various causes, and the pasturing of 
animals, such- as elephants, ^horses, camels, cattle, 
buffaloes, goats and sheep, as set forth in this charter, is 
given to him for the sake of the good and the glory of 
my father and myself. ” 

It seems far from improbable that Durjaya was 
located on the site of the present station of Tezpur. . It 
was situated on the banks of the Brahmaputra, and the 
number of jdaces in which a city could bo built in the 
neighbourhood of that treacherous and shifting river is 
not large. The town was evidently not identical with 
Gauhati, as Ratnapala is distinctly described as being 
the lord of Pragjyotisha (Gauhati) biit as liriiig at 
Dnrjaya ; and it seems much more likely that Dtujaya. 
was situated at Tezpur than at Silghat or Bi^natht ttrb 
of the few places in the valley where thp rooks ooma* 
down to the river’s edge, if this is so, the magnifloent 
stone temple, east of Tezpur, was probably eonstnu^ 
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by one of these Pnla kings about the olevontli nentury 
A D., and to this dynasty must be assigned tiie tine 
masonry remains wliioii are still lying about the station 
in great profusion. 'ITicse pillars and blocks of massive 
stone, which are enriched with fine carving, must 
evidently liave been executed under the orders cjf a 
powerful prince, in whose capital the arts of civilization 
had made considerable progress, and this is a description 
which could not unsuitably bo applied to the Pala kings.* 

It is a somewhat humiliating reflection that a thousand 
years ago the material eivilizatiop of Tczpur seems to 
have been in many respects much iij advance of that in 
•texistence at the present day, when neither artisans, 
merchants, or learned men are to be found amongst the 
Assamese. But the Pala princes, with their power and 
magnificence, passed away many centuries before tlie 
British obtained possession of Assam, and Darrang 
became for a time a sort of debatable land partly under 
Koch and partly under Ahom rule. 

Little or nothing is known of the decline of the Pala va* xoeh 
kings of Durjaya, and it is doubtful whether Darrang ““•** 
ever formed part of the territories of the Khyen kings 
of Kamatapur in Kuch Bihar, the last of whose line, 
Nilambar, was conquered by the Muhammadans in 1498 
D, In. the sixteenth century, the astern portion of 

— ■ - ■ ■ I, 

* PhU {■ » QomnoH title fUKl ft thonld be noted that these princes were jwt 
n e ee wi tfily eoimeetad wilb the PeU kings of UengaU An HnonyraoiM writer la 
the Oelcntta Beview, Vol. X1«V, p, OBI, eoggette ttmt the Teepnr temple may have 
kw eceoled by taMMltya, A kin^ Kaefamir, wbo, heeeyt, invaded Aesam in the 
■Biddle ol the etgbfib oefttpry A< D. Tbia isv however, a more hypotheali, wbi^ 
fitcktm^Uhb ttoat hiipnkatia. 
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the district seeinR to have passed under the influence 
of the Ahoms, while west of the Bhareli the Koches 
were the dominant power. 

The founder of the Koch kingdom was a Mech named 
Viswa Singh, who according to tradition was the son of 
Hira, the wife of one Haria Mandal, by Siva, who assum- 
ed the shape of her husband, and thus induced lier to 
admit him to her embraces.* Viswa Singh subdued 
the petty princes, who surrounded him, founded a mag- 
nificent city in Kuch Bihar and reduced his state t<4 or- 
der. The whole population was divided up into different 
corps under ofScers of increasing dignity, a thahuria being 
appointed over every 20 coolies, a over every lOOf 
a hatari over 1 ,n(MJ, an umra over 3,000, and a navaah 
over 66,00'J. He took a census of his subjects and found 
that the number capable of bearing arms was 5,225,000, 
an obvious exaggeration. He is said . to have marched 
against the Ahoms, but to have abandoned the expedi- 
tion owing to the collapse of his commissariat, but the 
Ahom version which states that he was defeated and 
made tributary seems a more probable explanation of the 
failure of the expedition. 

»•* Viswa Singh died after a reign of 25 years, and was 

- ssaa succeeded in 153d ^A. by his son Idalla Heva, who 
assumed tire name of Nar Narayan. 'Fhe reign of this 
prince represents the senith of the Koch power, Ai4 
his armies, which were led by bis brother Sukladwi^ <Mr 

'The toUowtng MOonnl of tbo Koeh klogdoai oad ihe iShmng Bojio lo tatas 
froM Ml InioMotiiig S*pw «>« Sooh olanot Komanpo bjr Nr. B. A. SWIh 
0, 8, Jautaor at Mw AXotIo Soel^ of Beagol, ToInNe tAil, Skrt t. So. SfS 
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Silarai, otet with almost unvarying suooess. He first 
attacked the Ahoms, but, mindful of his fisther’s failure, 
comineuced his operations by building a great military 
road along the north bank of the Brahmaputra, and 
constructing tanks at regular intervals along it. The 
work was entrusted to his brother Gohain ICanift la and 
the road, much of which is still in existence, bears the 
name of Gohain Kamala Ali to the present day. Nnr 
Narayan entered the Ahom capital Gargaon (the modem 
Nazira) and did not leave till he had received the 
submission of the Ahom king. The Kachari Raja and 
the Raja of Manipur were then reduced to the position 
’of feudatory chiefs, and the kings of Jaintia, Tippera, and 
Sylhet conquered and slain. Further successes were 
obtained over the rulers of Khairan^ and Dimuria, but 
the tide of fortune turned when an attack was made on 
the kingdom of Gaur. The Koch army was routed 
and Silarai himself made prisoner. Nar Narayan would 
not, however, accept this defeat as finah, and a few 
years later joined with the Emperor Akbar in a second 
attack upon the Pasha of Gaur. This enterprise was 
crowned with success, and Gaur was divided between the 
Emperor of Delhi and the Koch king. 

Within the space of two generations the Kooh kingdom or 
had attained to an extraordinary height of power andj^*“*** 
prosperity, but its decline was as rapid as its rise For 
n long time Nar Narayan had no male ofikpring, andA.B. 
krai’s son, Baghu l^i, was r^arded as his heir. 

'When this boy was ^proaching manhood, one of his 
hncle's wives gave birth to a son oaUed Lakshtni NanyaOk 
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and Raghu Rai, realizing that he had now no hope of 
succeeding to the throne, withdrew from the capital to 
Barnagar in the Barpeta subdivision of Kamrup. Nar 
Narayan endeavoured to compel him to return, but his 
soldiers were defeated and the king weakly resolved to 
divide his kingdom.* The territory east of the Sankosh 
was made over to Raghu Rai, while Lakshmi Narayan 
received the part that lay west of that river. Raghu 
Rai continued to reside at Barnagar, and seelhs to have 
been much devoted to religious exercises. 

varikahtt. He was succeeded by^s son Parikshit in 1693 A. D. 

built a town at North Gauhati, and mounted cannon 
at Pandunath. War then broke out Jjetween Parilfshit 
and his cousin Lakshmi Narayan f The latter was defeat- 
ed but called in tl\e Muhammadans to his aid, and on 
their arrival the situation was reversed. Mukarram 
Khan advanced wfl|i 6,000 hor.se, 12,000 foot, and 500 
ships and took Parikshit’s fort at Dhubri. The Koch 
king then essayed a naval engagement on the Ghtdadhar 
river, but was defeated, and retreated to Barnagar, where 
he surrendered in 1614 A.D., and was sent to the court 
of the Mughal Emperor 

His brother Bali Narayan, or Baldeo as he is called by 
the Muhammadan historians, fled to the Ahoms, and 
the struggle between the two i>owers continued for some 

Aof*ordinf! tn BucbtfiHii Hnmilton, Hie kingdom was founded by Hajo, fathet 
of Hira and grandfather of ^ iavra Sinffh, aud divided by VIswa Bingb Wbo 
allotted the portion eaat of the Bankoab to Suklidwaj or SiUrai, and that weat of 
tho ttvor to Nar Narayan On jiseiieral krounda however, this account aeema to be 
leaa probable than that given In the boily of tbeieat 
t Aeoording to one veraloo the quarrel dated from the time of Raghu lUI who 
deollntd to pqy tribute after tbt death of Nar MaiwyaiL and set up hie own mtelb 
Bntanji No 6, p. 193. 
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yoara with varying success. Ultimately the Koch king 
was completely crushed and he died at Singri in 1637 
A.D. 

From this time onward the power of the Darrang* mm 
Rajas steadily declined. Bali Narayan-was succeeded 
by his son, Mahendra Narayan, who died in 1643. His 
son, Chandra Narayan, reigned till 1660, and was fol- 
lowed by his son, Surya Narayan, who is said to have 
been deftated by the Muhammadans in 1682, and 
taken captive to Delhi. The Elaja’s minor brother, Indra 
Narayan, was placed upon the throne, and during his 
reign the Ahoms strengthened their hold upon the district. 

At ^e beginning of the eighteenth century, the country 
was surveyed under the ordprs of Sib Singh, with a 
view, no doubt, to the more precise assessment of tribute. 

When Indra Narayan’s son, Aditya Narayan, succeeded 
in 1725, his kingdom had been reduced to the portion 
of the Mangaldai subdivision which lay south of the 
Gohain Kamala Ali, and a considerable part even of this 
small principality was wrested from him by his younger 
brother. 

In 1792 A.D., when the Ahom kingdom was dis- xriakM 
tractedby the bloody insurrection of the Moamarias, 
and when the king, Gaurinath, ha<rbeen driven to-Oauhati *• 
and was, as he himself expressed it, “ like a laden boat ***" 
in the act of finking,” Krishna Narayan, the Raja of 
Darrang, endeavoured to assert his independence. He 
hired sepoy s from Bengal, and took up a position on the 

. * Tv HUM bj which thej are general! j known, but aa a metier of 

nerar teem to hate rnlad otar the eaeterti |»nrt of the 
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north bank of the Brahmaputra in the neighbourhood of 
GauhatL He was, however, easily defeated by Captain 
Welsh, who had been seiil to the assistance of the Aliom 
Baja, and in 18U5 was deposed by Kamnleswar Singh, 
Gaurinath’s successor, at a ceremony for which he seems 
to have been somewhat unfairly required to pay a fee 
of Its. 120.* Samudra Narayan, a descendant of the 
same family, was appointed in his place, and was warn- 
ed by the Ahom Baja that he must cherish'* the peoy, 
pie entrusted to him, assist them in their. 
and not look upon them as the mere instruments of his 
pleasure and the sources from which his revenue was 
drawn lie was also ordered to [votect hu| ftrottier 
against the aggressions of .the Bhutias, and wa8‘ told te* 
apply to the Ahom ministers for assistance, if he found 
himself unequal to the task imposed upon him. 

Barranr Later on, the position of the Darrang Rajas was still 
M^epoBi- further reduced and instead of being tributaries, they 
uoB o< yv-ufy inoi'cly the agents of the Ahom king. In lieu of 
salary they were allowed the lands cultivated by their 
personal slaves and servants, which were confirmed 
to them at half the ordinary rates of revenue when the 
BritTsU came into occupation of the country. This pri- 
vilege attached, however, to the Raja, and not to the 
land itself, and if he alienated any portion of his estates 
. it became at once liable to assessment at full rates. 
vkaAupiiM, In the preceding paragraphs it has been shown that 
the power of the Koches was not at any time firmly es- 
tablished in the east of Darrang, and it is doubtful 


* Somnjl No« 9. 
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whether, even in Mangaldai, they could properly be 
deeoribed as independent princes after the death of Bali 
Maniyan in 1637 A. D. It is, in fact, to the Ahoms that 
we must look for the seat of real sovereignty, during the 
three hundred years that preceded the cession of the 
Brahmaputra Valley to the British in 1826. These people 
wen* a Shan tribe from the kingdom of Pong in the upper 
valley of the Irawadi, who, at the beginning of tho thir- 
teenth century, crossed the Patkai and settled in the south 
of the territory which has since been formed into the dis- 
tricts of Sibsagar and Lakhiinpur. The country at the foot 
of the hills was occupied by tribes of Morans and Borahis 
whom they easily subdued, and who were absorbed by 
iuteimarriage with their conquerors. To the west and 
north, however, they were confironted by far more power- 
ful nations. Upper Assam was ruled by the Chutiyas, a 
tribe of Bodo origin, who are believed to have entered 
the valley from the north-east and to have conquered 
the Hindu kings whom they found in possession of tho 
country. On the west there was the strong Kachari 
kingdom, with its capital at Dimapur. Early in the 
fourteenth century, the Ahoms became involved in war 
with the Chutiyas, but their final victory did not come 
till 1523 A. D., when the Chutiya king was defeated and 
his country annexed by Suhunmnng, the “ Dihingia Rajs,” 
who reigned from 1497 — 1539 A. D. This prince was 
successful in the west as well as in the north, and in 
1536, he sacked Jlimapur, killed the Kachari king, and 
compelled his successor to remove his capital to Mai- 
hang, on the imrthem slopes of the North Cachar Hills. 
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The Ahoms were now supreme in Upper Assam, and it 
is evident that the eastern portion of Darrang was in- 
cluded in their territorj', as in 1623 a large number of 
Chutiya families were deported to a place a little to the 
east of the Bharcli river, which bears the name Sootea 
or Chutia to the present day. They were still, however, 
exposed to danger from the Koch and Muhammadan 
powers in the west. In 1532, they defeated with great 
slaughter a Muhainmailan invader named Turbuk on tha 
imnka of the Bhareli river ; but a few years later* they 
irere conquered by the Koch, king, Nar Narayan, who 
occupied their capital Gargaon, the modern Nazira, and 
exacted tribute Irom the Ahom prindf. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, they were 
again involved in war with itho Muhammadans, as their 
king Pratap Singh decliwed to surrender Bali Narayan, 
the Koch prince, who had fled to him for protection, and 
who sagaciooely pointed out that in their own interests 
it was most desirable that they should maintain a buffer 
state between themselves and the Muhammadans. Most 
of the fighting took place in Lower Assam, but in 1615 
A. a Musalman army under Satrajit advanced as far 
as the Bhareli to avenge a Muhammadan trader, who 
had been put to death by the Ahom king. The Muham- 
madans, though at first successful, were subsequently 
'defeated both on land and water with great slaughter. 
The Ahoms are said to have crossed the Bhareli by a 
bridge and to have turned the flank of their opponents. 
Thfl^ bulk of the invaders were killed, and the few pri- 
jftmisn who were taken were subsequentiy put te 'deaih 
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' by the Ahom generals, much to the indignation of their 
ruler, who degraded hie ofBcers for this cold blooded 
murder. 


The war then dragged on in Lower A'asatn, but in 1637 
A. D., on the death of Bali Naarayan, the Bamadi, which 
at preiNifMt forms the western boundary of Darning, wa* 
as the frontier between the Muhammadan and Ahom 
territory. In 1658, tlie Ahoms took advantage of the con* 
Auuon that ensued after the death of Shah Jehan to ex* 
fiiid their arms to the Sankosh ; but three years later they 
were driven back by Mir Jumla, the Nawab of Dacca, who 
occupied Oargaon, and there concluded a treaty with 
tfae'Ahom Baja, Sutumla, otherwise known as Jaiyadwaj 
Singh. In the course of their march up the valley the 
Muhammadans took the strong fort at Simlaghor*, which 
seems to have been situated near Silgbat, whereupon the 
Assamese evacuated the fort of Chamdara on the op- 
posite bank of the Brahmaputra. A hill a little to the 
east of Tezpur is known as Chamdara at the present 
day, and there are the remains of a fine embankment 
running northwards from it to the Bharell. The stars 
in their courses fought, however, on the Ahom side. 
The rains set in with a severity exceptional even in 'that 
rainy land ; the country was converted into a swamp, and 
disease made havoc of the Muhammadans crowded to* 
gether in their water-logged camp4 A large number of 
men were lost in the retreat down the valley, and by 
16^, the Ahoms had again establiriied themselves at 
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(t»u)uit4 A fi*w yparn lator this town wa» retaken by 
t)u> MiilinuiinwiuiiH. but it wiut captured again by the 
Alioni’^ tluriiii; tho roigiiof Oadadhar Singh (1681— lti96), 
and rroiii tiuit tinio onwnnb Goalpara rcmaincit the 
fmiiticr oiilpoxt of the Muhainmudan duminiona. 

Tlio roriitli of the Ahom jK»wor wa« rcacbc<i in the 
roll'll of Hmlrn Singli, who foundinl a new cu]ntal at 
ItniiL'iMir and wagiMl Rum'aaful war against the Ibijaa 
of ( iK-liar and Juintiu. Two large fortH*** marcheil, the 
ono lliMn^di Ihe North ('uehar Hills, the other through 
tin' Jaintia Hills to Jaintiapur, and the general in eom- 
inand sUf-eei'iltHl in arresting the Jaintia Kuja and de* 
|sirt<'<l liini to the Assam Valley. The Ahoins were, 
rtowowr, unable to im|> 08 C their yoke u|»on tho free and 
aH4 age highlanders, who rose as one man and butchered 
the garrisons who had Wen l<‘ft in a chain of forts across 
the Jainttu Hills. Uudra Singh was the first of the 
Ahoin Kings to publiely U'i’ome tho disciple of a Hindu 
prHHtt, and after his death tho ]>owor of the Ahom king- 
dom la'gaii steadily to decline. 


His son Sib Singh was a weak prince much unaer tiie 
an* a**« iiifluenn' of hia wivi>s, wluiiie name has oonDw down to 
jHisterity as excavator of the great tank near whicli the 
present station of Silieagar (Sib’s tank) stands. 

lloth he ami bis two successors were anient Saktistg 
amt erected nuineruus temples and made liberal grants 
of land and |miA« for the maintenanoe of thur qweial 
form of Ilimlttiaau. 
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The reign of his saroessor Pminntt* Bingh wm un* 
prentful, ami during the incumliency of tio* next |wrinn‘. "mi.*^** 


Raj<«war ffingh, tJie signs of tlm decay of the Ahoni 
|M»wer iieeaine all too clear. Tlie Raja of Manipur aaa 
lirivon from his home and a|ipi'nd to the Ahom king 
Tor aid. Orders were issiiwl <()p the despati u of an 
PX|H«dition, but the nobles. t«> whom the e<»nunan<l was 
potriwted. excused theinstdves 01 rarioHs grounds and 
icditied the proffcreil honour The nriuy lost its way 
when endea\ouring to cross the Patkai, a large nundier 
i>r iiii'u perished, and though ultimately the Manipur 
Raja succeeded in regaining his dominions, it does not 
ip}i«ar that the assistance of the Alioms materially cun* 
ributcd towards his success. 

Lakshtni Singh's reign was signalised by t)io outbreak a^wa 
»f the Moamaria insurrection. Tlie causes of this insur* 
rectionare not quite clear. Acwinling to the chroniclers, 

I certain Hathidharia C'liungi with one Nahor Ka .baH Mm 
•ame to offer their annual tribute of elephants to the 
i^ing. The elephant which they tendered to the Ilorborua 
was a lean and sornr animal, and. as an expression of his 
lisapiiroval, he cut off their hair and noses, dogged them* 
md drove them away. Boiling with indignation at 
liis outrage, Nahor proceeded to the house of a Ibri 
vomaa, whose daughter he espoused, and from whom 
>e received a set of metal pbtes, covered with mystical 
incaatatioBS to oonfound the enemy. Me then applied 
to tim Mooaauia gosain for help, which was readily 
(kAwdsd him, nnd the standard of revolt was imised. 

Thii ii tka aeeoaat given by the Ahom chroatelers, aad 
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it differe to noine extent from tlie ptory as told by the 
Moaniariii f?o»ani ut the present day. Acconling to 
thi* authority, the leaders of the rel)ellion were two 
Mouiiiarius iianie<l Nahor and Racjho Neogay, who, 
after they had been luinished for failing to deliver the 
elephants required, wenfr for as-sistanee to their gosain. 
The gosain himself declined to listen to their proposals, 
but they succeeded in winning over his son Gagini Bar- 
dekha, who gave them a weapon consecrated with the 
magic plates of the Kalpataru. The Kalpataru was a 
sacred Itook which Anirudha is said to hhve obtained 
from 8ankar Deb, though the Ahom chroniclers con- 
tempt uou.sly assert that it was the property of a sweei)er 
woman. 

From the very first the rebels carped all before them. 
The n»yal annies were defeated under circumstances 
w Inch suggest that men and officers alike were guilty of 
gross incompetence and cowanlice ; and Lakshmi Singh 
was dri^ en from his capital and captured. The insur- 
gents then proceetled to appoint Bamakanta, the son of 
Nahor, to Iks their Raja. Marauding parties harried the 
country on every side, and the misery of the common 
people was extreme A report at last gained gr<)nitd 
that orders had been issued for the execution of all the 
former officers of state, and this incited the adherents of 
the king to make one final effort. The signal for the 
attack is wihl to have been given b^ono of the waves of 
LAkshini Singh. Uagbo, who was one of the most influen- 
tial men amongst the M<«inarias, had forcibly taken her to 
wife, and, as lie was bemUng down at the Bihu to offer his 
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larKoss to a dancing boy, she cut him down with a sword. 

On the death of their leader, the rebel forces were sur]»ri.' 0 'd 
and scattered, and a pitiless vengeance taken that spared 
neither age nor sex * The house of the Moaiuaria mahunt 
was surrounded, and almost the whole of bis famdv was 
killed before bis eyes, while all the officers a])point(*tl by 
the Moamariaa were seized and beaten to death. Thu 
Wives of the rebel prince were tr«-atetl with savage eruolty. 

One of them was flogged to death, whil*' two others had 
their ears and noses cut off and their eyes put out. 

In 1780, Lakshmi Singh died and was succeedcil by his oawtMMa 
son Gaurinath, in whoso reign the Moaniaria insurrection 
broke out anew, and with increased violence. At first, the 
king’s troops met with some measure of success, and orders acmis via- 
were issued outlawing the rebels and authorizing any 
person to kill any Moumaria he might meet, regardless of 
time, place, sex, or age. Such orders seem to have been 
only too well adapted to the temper of the poojtlc, and, 
according to the Aiiom chronicler, “ the villagers there* 
upon massacred the Moamarias with their wives and 
children without mercy.” The rebels in their turn were 
not slow to make reprisals ; they plundered tlie country on 
every side, and “the burning villages appeared like a 
wall of fire.” The ordinary operations of agriculture wore 
suspended, no harvests could be raised, and famine killed 
those whom the sword had spared. “ The price of a 
katha of rice rose tb one gold mobur, and men starved in 
crowds under the trees forsaking their wives and chi ldre n.” 

mj 7Se.C0e —i S—i of Uwir wet kUM, vhMi 
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The highcMt Hindu castes are said to iiave eaten the 
flesh of cows, and dogs and jackals were devoured by the 
oomiuon ikm>]>1c. 

In the reliols under Bharat Singh inflicted S 

decisive defeat upon the royal troops, and took Rangpur, 
the cupital, by storm. The king fled to Gauhati, and in 
his terror left even his wives behind him. His generals 
remained behind in Upper Assam and carried on the 
contest with varying success. Troops were despatched to 
their assistance from Manipur, but most of them were 
ambushed and cut up, and the survivors ha^ no heart to 
carry on the struggle. The desolation of the country is 
thus described by the Ahom chronicler. “ The Mataks 
harrietl tho temples and the idols of the gods, and put to 
death all tho sons and daughters of our people. For a 
great length of time our countrymen had no home, some 
took shelter in Bengal, some in Burma, some in the Dafla 
Hills and others in the fort of the Buragohain, who was 
fighting uith the Mataks for years and months together.” 
Bliarat Kngh ruled at Rangpur for upwards of six years 
and coins are o.\tant which bear hb name ; but in 1793, 
a small British force was sent to the assbtance of the 
Ahom king under the command of Captaia Welsh* 
Gauhati, which hail been captured by a mob of Doms 
under a Bairagi, was retaken, Krishna Narayan, the re- 
bellious Raja of Mangaldai, was subdued, and in 
1794, Rangpur was re-occupied after a decisive victory 
over the insurgents. Captain Welsh was then recalled^ 
but the Ahom king was able to keep hb enemies in obeek 
by tbe help oi sepoys trained on the Ebglbh system. 
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A few monthit after the departure of Captain Welah, mmmu. 
Oanrinath died, and wae succeeded by his son KamalpH- rniT .... 
war Singh. The country was still in a state of great “•» 
disorder. The Daflas, not content with harrying the 
Tillages on the north bank, crossed llte Brahmaputra 
and attacked the royal troops near Silghat but were re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. Even Europeans were 
nut safe, and a Mr. Raush*, a merchant of Goalpara, who 
had extended his business operatiwns to Darrang wa» 
robbed and murdered by nskc^l Bengalis.” These 
freeliooters then occupied \orth Gauhati, but when they 
attempted to make goud their position on the south bank, 
they were defeated with heavy loss by the royal troops 
near Pandughat. The Daflas again harried the Darrang 
district, and even enlisted Bengali sepoys in their service, 
but were ultimately conquered and di8i>ersed. Victories 
were also obtained over the Muatnarias and the Khamtis 
at the eastern end of the valley. 

In 180it, Eamaleswar Singh was succeeded by his brother riMiMt. 
Chandra Kanta Singh. The Bor Phukan or viceroy 
Gauhati incurred the suspicion of the Buragohain ors*^ 
prime minuter, and fled to Calcutta and thence to Burma. 

At the b anning of ISltf, a Burmese army ^crossed the 
Patkai and re-instated the Bor Phukan ; but shortly after 
their withdrawal Chandra Kanta was deposed and Pn- 
randar Kngh appointed in his stead. The banished 
monaieh aj^iealedto the Burmese, who, in ISIS, returned 

*Thit Mr. BfeMh wm the first BaropenD to interfere in the nffnin of Atmm. He 
*etti 900 bnrlreinrteeei to Oenriaetti'e naieteiico, but iber were out op to e 
nun. A OMM of neeonr/t ^ of n imnll ooetege, eoten the lOMlae of 
V* Bia ifc * # MmM obiWno 1 Monipnn. 
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with a large force, and replaced him on the throne 
They soon, however, matle it clear that they intended to 
retain tluir hold iiiioii Aawiin, and in 1820, Chandra Kanta 
fled to (ioalpara, and from British territory began a aeries 
of abortive atteinpls to recover hia lost kingdom. The 
Burmese were guilty of gross atrocities during their 
oeciijiation of the country. The villages were plundered 
and burnt, and the people were compelled to seek shelter 
in the jungle. Women who fell into thoir hands were 
violated, with every drcumstance of brutality, and the 
misery of the unfortunate Assamese was^xtreme. For- 
tunately for them, causes of quarrel had by this time 
arisen tetween the British and the Burmese. In 1824, 
war was declared by the' British Government, and a 
force was sent up the valley of the Brahmaputra, which 
occupied Rangpur in January 1825, and compelled 
the Burmese to retire to their own territories, while in 
the following year, by the treaty of Yandaboo, Assam 
was ceded to the East India Com})any. 

The above is but a brief account of the rise and fall of 
the Ahoms, but their history is more intimately con- 
nected with the Sibsagar district. It now remains to 
consider what is known of their social institutions, and 
the conditions under which those subject to them passed 
their lives. 

The moat striking feature in the economy of the Ahom 
state, and one which (to judge from thmr conduct. unoe 
they came under our rule) must have been extremely 
repu|[nant to the people, was the qrstem of enforced 
compulsoiy labour. The lower orders were divided up 
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Into groups of three or four calle<l eu<*h indivuiusl 
being styled a potra patk. Over every twenty ff«t» na“ 
placed an otBoer calletl A«if*a, over every fi\e6'«e/faa mi 
iia, and over every ten /laiiiftg a Atu.trtJba. Jit theory one 
paii from each yi-l was alway- employed on rlnty with 
the state, and, while so engageii, was supported by tin* 
other members The Raja and his ministers ha<i thus at 
their disposal a vast army of labourers to whom they paid 
no wages, and for whose maintenance they rlid not even 
have to make provision. It was this system which en- 
abled the Ahbm Rajas to construct the enormous tanks 
and great embankments, which remain to excite the envy 
of a generation, which has been compelled to import from 
other parts of India almost all the laliour required for 
the development of the Province and its industries. 
Many of the works constructed w'cre of undoubted uti- 
lity, but many, on the other hand, were chiefly intcndeil 
for the glorification of their designers. Few objects are 
more worthy of the attention of an enlightened Govern- 
ment than the supply of wholesome drinking water to 
the people. But the huge reservoirs, constructed by the 
Ahom kings, were out of all proportion to the population 
which could by any possibility have made use of them, 
while the close proziinity in which these enormous tanks 
are placed is ample evidence that practical utility was 
not the object of their construction. On the other band, 
embankments which were thrown up along the sides of 
some of the rivers near the capital, protected land which 
has become unculturable since they have fallen into die- 
^''epair. The duty of providing the various articles 
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rcM^uinnl fi^r the uho of the kii\K ami the iiohility wprt» 
aHHigfuMl to different groujw, which wore gradually liegin- 
iiing to BHAiune the form of functioriHl caf^tos. Tlio rapidity 
with whicli thewo groups ahandonoil their »])ecial occupa- 
tions, as soon aa the j>reaaure of necepsity was romoved, 
is A clear indication of the reluctance with which tliey 
must have undertaken the duties entrusted to them.^ 

But though the common jieojde seem to have been 
eouipclled to supply an lumecessary amount o& labour in 
times of pea<'e, it was w’hen war w^as declared that their 
sufferings were most pronouiieed t’ertain elans of paiks 
were called out, aiul <*alled k wouhl seem, in num- 
Ik^fh that were in excess of the actual requirements of 
the ease : an error which entails the most disastrous con- 
sequences Mlien tlie eainpaign is carriinl on in a country 
where supplies are s<*arce and com niuni<*at ions difficult. 


Arconling to the Ahoin chronicler, nearly 40, 000 trtK>ps 
were despaleluMl during the reign of Hajcswar Singh to 
reinstate the Manipuri Raja on the ga*ii. Their guides, 
however, failed them, they lost their way in the Naga 
Hills, and alsmt two-thirds of the soldiers perished, the 
mortality btdng chiefly due to famine and disease The 
military dispositions even of Rudra 8ingh| one of their 
greatest princes, suggest a want of due deliberation in 
design and a feebleness and lack of method in cxecutionl 


• 1 of enforcfsd Uboor wm bo do«ia iittpopBl«r, but it hod Bodh Is 

ftmiModii. It toBod %hm |ioo|>l« la tho om eocai^it; of whieb Ibav hJid 
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111 his oxpetlitions ap'ainst tho Kai*h«ri »nd Jainlia llajan, 
file Ahoms lost 3,243 jKTsons, and the practin»l result' 
obtained soom to have bet*n insignifleant. The itc'^orip- 
tions of the campaigns against the M<>nniariiis, giv'-n by 
tlie Ahom chroniclers, clearly show that the generals 
were often guilty of incorapotence and eowardiee, while 
the rank and file do not seem to liave fully realised the 
dangers tliat beset a dofeate<i army. Conditions such 
as these must of necessity have been di.Hastron8 to the 
private soldier. 

The Muliamiuidan hytorian'* of the invasion i>f Mir 
Jutiila give, however, a more favourable account of the 
Ahom military di.spositions Their resources w'eiii l«t 
have been considerable, and. in the course of the expedi- 
tion, the Vluhammi'l-ins captured 67o guns, one of wlih'li 
throw a ball three “ m ins” in weight, iKtsides a large 
nuinijer of luatehlocks and other field pieee.s. N<* less 
than 1,U(K) ships were taken, many of which could aceoiii- 
iiKHlate three or four score sailors ; and in the 
naval engagement which took place aboie Silghat in 
March 1662 A.U., the Assamese are said to have 
hrought seven or eight hundred ships into action. 
The Ahoms are described as strongly built, quarrel- 
some, blood-thirsty, and courageous, but at the 
same time menuklMl, mean, and treacherous. They 
were more than equa^ to the Muhammadans in a foot 
encounter, but were much afraid of cavalry. This eorpa 
d'SHte did not, however, exceed some 20,000 men, and 
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I he onliiiury \ illa;ior!«, who were pressed into the service, 
were ready to flin>? away their anus and take to flight 
at the slightest provwation. 
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Another liietor, which cannot hut have re-acted un- 
ta\onrahly upon tlie common people, was the uncertain- 
ty of tenure under which both the ministers and king 
held oflice A jterusiil of tlu* Ahum chronicles leaves 
the reader with the impression that the ministers wen> 
continually In'ing deprived of their portfolios and not 
unfreipiently of life itself. Hardly less precarious was 
the position of the king, and in the short space of 33 
years, lietwoen 1<J4K ami 1081,* no less than two mou- 
ar<di« were dejtosed, and si'ven came to a violent end. 
(iood government, as we understand the term, must 
have la'cn iinjKissikle under such conditions, and we may 
lie sun* that the people suffered from this constant 
change of riders. Huchauan Hamilton, writing at the 
iH'giiming of the nineteenth century, states that the ad- 
ministration of justice under Ahom rule was fairly liberal- 
ImiMirtant trials were conducted in oiien court, the opi- 
nion of assessors was consulted, the evidence was record- 
etl, and capital punishment was only inflicted under a 
written warrant from the king. It is true, no doubt, that 
few persons possessed the power of imposing the death 
sentence. But they w-ere allowed to inflict punishments 
which the victim could hardly be expected to survive, 
and Ids position was not unlike that of the heretic deli- 
vered by the inquisition to the civil arm, with the te- 
queet that ** blood may not be shed.” 
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Abundant eWdence is availablp in the Ahoni chroni- (mum** 
cles to show the arbitrary wa> in which the royal 
authority was exercised The following instances are 
'|uotcd from the reign of Pratap 8ingh (1611 — 1640 A. D.) 

A Kataki, or envoy charged with diplomatic relations 
with foreign powers, asked the Muhaiiimadaii command- 
er on his frontier to supply him with two jars. His con- 
<l«ct was reported to the king, who immediately ordered 
him to be put to death Another Kataki rciwrtcd that 
he lind heard from a down-country man that a Muham- 
madan force was advancing up the valley. The king 
enquired of the Kataki responsible for watching the 
movements of the enemy, whether this information was 
correct 'ITiis man declared that he was unable to ob- 
tain any contirmation of the rumour, whereupon the first 
Kataki was executed for presuming to meddle in matters 
with which he bad no concern ; a proceeding: which seems 
to have been hardly calculated to ensi|pe the supply of 
timely and accurate information. Tliree merchants then 
endeavoured to establish friendly relations between the 
Nawab of Dacca and the Ahom king. The latter prince 
biok umbrage at such unwarrantable interference in 
affairs of state, and ordered the merchants to be put to 
death. It subsequently appeared that the facts had not 
been correctly represented and the Bor Phukan and two 
other men responsible were promptly killed. A few 
years later, the king transported a large number of 
persons from the north to the bank of the Brahma- 
putra, warning them that any- ^e’ne who attempted to 
i^visit his former home would suffer the penalty of death 
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with all Ilia family “ even to the child in ti»e womb.” 
Five hundred men attempted to return, as they wished, 
the chronicler informs us, to rear a brood of silkworms. 
The kinjf had them arrested, and 300 were put to death, 
the remainder escaping in the dafkness of the night 

The following incident that occurred in the reign of 
Lahshmi Singh (1769 — 17b0) is typical of the uncertain- 
ties of the time. One Kamnath Bhorali Borua, an 
officer of state, had tjie presumption to appaar mounted 
in the presence of his official superior the Borborua. A 
complaint was promptly laid before the king, who direct- 
ed that both Bamnath andp his brother should be 
deprived of siglit. The injured man was not, how- 
ever, destitute of friends, and came with bis complaint 
to the Kalita Phukan, who had his private reasons 
for desiring the downfall of the Borborua. The Phu- 
kan went to the king, poisoned bis mind against his 
minister with the suggestion that a conspiracy was on 
foot, a suggestion which in those days must always have 
seemed plausible enough, and, in a short time, the heads 
of the haughty Borborua, his two uncles, and his brotlier, 
were rolling in the dust. • It is needless to multiply in- 
stances of the savage violence of the times, but the dif- 
ferent forms of punishment in vogue call for some 
remark. Where life was spared, the ears, nose, and hair 
were cut off, the eyes put out, or the knee pans tom firom-- 
the legs, the last named penalty generally proving &tal* 
Persons sentenced to death were hung, impaled, hewn in 
pieces, crushed between two wooden (flinders Bke sugar- 
cane in a mill, sawn asunder, burnt alive, fried in efl, 
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ar, if the element of indignity wae ilcsire<l, ^horu of their 
hftnds and feet and plared in holtm, whieli wore tlmii 
utilized aa latriuoa. v 

In the seventeenth century, it was no unc(>min< ii thing 
to compel consjiirators to eat tlieir own flesh, and more 
than one case is quoted, in which the father was foned 
to eat the liver of his son, a meal that was usually his 
last in this world. Punishment, too, was not restricted 
to tlie actual oflFendcr, but his wretched wife was liable 
to be hanfledover to the embraces of a lluri. Metho ds 
such as these could hardly fail to have a terriftnng 'offeet 
on nmeh more hardened criminals tliau the AssHin«'.se 
The Ahoms, even after they became a powerfid nation, 
seem to have adhered to a simjile st)le of life, in which aaon»». 
there was little of extravagance or luxury. They have 
left few masonry memorials of their rule ; the KajaV 
palace is almost invariably referred to as a “ planked 
house, ” and, according to Iluchanan Hamilton, the king 
alone was allowed to erect an edifice of brick. Shoes 
might not be worn.except by the sjiecial license of llie 
king, bedsteads and curtains were only to be found in 
the houses of the rich,- and all hut the most important 
visitors to a noble’s house sat on the bare ground. The 
account given of the Raja’s palace at Gnrgaon by the 
historian of Mir Jumla’s invasion is pitched in a more 
exalted key. 'Twelve thousand workmen had been en- 
gaged on its construction for a year, and the audienci* 
hall was 120 cubits long by 3u wide. “ The ornaments 
and ouriosiries with which the whole woodwork of the* 
bouse was filled defy all description ; nowhere in the 
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wh<»lc world would you find » house equal to it 

in strenirtli, oriiaiiieutiition, and jdeturea.” The absence 
of all r<*fereiices to these wonders in the Ahoin histories 
siiirsiestH however, that the Muhammadans were anxious 
to niniiuifv tin- i»o\ver and majesty of th<* prince they had 
sulMluod 

The native chroniclers are naturally most <^ncerned 
with the wars and religious festivals which bulked so 
lan?ely iti the <*>es of the historians of the day, and 
with the rise and fall of successive families of minis- 
ters. It is only iuehlentally that li^ht is thrown on 
the social condition'- of the jK'ojde. The kings seem 
to have intlulged in frequent tours about their territories, 
the itinerary usually followed being Rangpur, Sonari* 
nagar, Tengabari, Dergaou, Jaliarang, Bornagar, Bishnath, 
and KaliaWr. They were f<*nd of fishing and shooting 
and fully appreciate^l the exeitement to be obtained from 
the hunting of wild elephants. On the occasion of corona- 
tions and royal weddings, a week was generally devoted 
to the festivities, which seem, however, to have consisted 
for the most part of prolonged feasts, accompanied by much 
untnelodious music. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
centurj', acrobats and jugglers Vere imported from Ben- 
gal, who auiusetl their royal patrons with tricks which 
are still shown to the tourist on the P. & O. Kamaleswar 
Singh visited in state the two principal taUras of 
Auniati and Oakbinpst, and was entertained with all his 
retinue by the gosains. The chronicler quaintly tells 
us that the lunch at Dakliinpat gave greater satirfaction 
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Ilian the one at Auniati ; hut (U»ch itut whetlu-r Uii» 
v»aa due t<» the superior akill of the t>Hkbiuptttiii < tiuk or 
to the greater beauty of the sattra j>reeiij<*ts. 

The first Hindus to influence the Aliom kings were *****•<>• «f 
Sak lists, and Pratap Singh (1011 — 1649) persecuU^t the 
Vaishnavites, one of whose leaders had converted his son 
to Hinduism. The disciples of the goauins were wiz* •••■mo* 
eil, human ordure was placed on Iheir foreheads, and visoi. 
they were degraded to the sweeper caste*. To lx* found 
in the possesajpn of religious books meant death, not oidy 
to the actual owner, but to everj* member of his family. 

Fa on Prata]* Singh’s spiritual pastors were not sparetl, and 
he donouneed the now religion which, in spite of the adhe- 
rence of the Raja, had not been able to save from death 
his own beloved son. He then assembled 700 Brahmans, 
ostensibly to perform a festival, and, as a punishment for 
their inconipetency, degraded them to the status of /jatLi 
These persecutions were continued by Uadadhar Oingh, 
who, in 1692, plundered the treasure houses of the Vaish- 
nuvitc gosains, and <iast the idols into the water. No 
res]x*ct was shown even to the sacred head of the Auniati 
yittra, and he was driven from his home to Tejikhat. 
lie fared, however, better than the gosain of Dakhin- 
pat, who bad his eyes put out and his nose cut off, while 
many Hindu priests were put to death. A policy of ex- 
termination seems in fact to have been inaugurated, and, 
according to one chronicler, orders were issued for the 
destruction of eveiy* Hindu child regardless of sex and 
age. The king had large quaAtities of pork, beef, and 
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oookotl 1>y iiH'n <»f tlic Dom caste, and compelled 
KewaN, KkcIics, Ihtiiia, an<l llaria to partake of tliis un- 
holy food. 

Thih policy of op]*re‘<<^ion was re\erscd diiring the 
reiuii of Rtidr.i Singh, hix son, who was publicly ad- 
mitted ax a disciple of the Auniati go.sain ; and, from this 
time forward, the influence ol the priests seems to liave 
increased 

ruring the Moamarin insurrection the religious orders 
again fell upon evil times. The rebel king confined 
the persons of the four prUicipal gosaiim^ and extort- 
ed Its. H,(RK) each from Auniati and Dakhinpat, and 
Hs. 4, IKK) each from Onrainur and Kainalabari. Reli- 
gion was degraded by the |ii'oiuulgation of an order 
that any person could be initiated on ]>ayment of a 
iK'tel-nut, and the common people availed themselves 
in erowds of this indulgence. Siibsef[uently, in the 
reign of Gaurinath Singh, the Moainarias attacked the 
Uarainur »aUra. Imrned it to the ground, slew a 
large nmnWr of the disei]deH and nearly killed the 
gosam himst'lf. His sueiessor Kam^leswar Singh (1785 — 
IHtlt)) found himself unable to j>ay the sepoys whose 
s«*r\iee.s were indisjH'iisahlc for the maintenance of 
some sort of order in the kingdom. "Following the 
example of other moiiarchs, he called upon the 
chundi to supply the funds for the support of the 
temporal power. Contributions were levied on all the 
mahunts and the demands of the soldiers were satisfied. 

Rut. though eoiuerted to Hinduism, tlie Ahoms found 
the restrictioiis of their n^w religion irksome; end thw 
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goaains, with the tact which tlit-y display towartls tlieir 
converts of the present day, allowed tludr nc« discqtles 
a considerable degree of latitude. Rndra Singh, thougji 
he had been publicly admitted to Ihe church by the 
Auniati gosain, feasted his foUoaers on buffaloes and 
pigs on the occasion of his hither's funeral ; while not ^ 
only buftaloes but even cows found a |>]ace in tlie menu 
of his coronation banquet. At the time of the first 
Moamaria insurrection, the reliel chief made overtures 
t«> LAkshmi Singh, and offered him, apparently in good 
faith, a pig fouuppcr. A present such as this clearly 
shuns that evto towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Hinduism of the Ahoni kings was one of the 
most liberal variants of that catholic creed. Before tak- 
ing any decisive step, it was the practice to refer, not only 
to the Brahmans and Ganaks, but also to the old Ahum 
priests the Deodfaais and Bailongs. These venerable 
men were required to consult the omens, by studying 
the way in which a dying fowl crossed its legs ; a system 
of divination which is in vogue amongst many of the 
hill tribes of Assam to the present day. The restric- 
tions of caste were evidently somewhat lax, as we hear 
that the Moamaria mahunt had an intrigue with a Hari 
woman, while at the beginning of the nineteenth centuiyr, 
the viceroy of Gauhati took a fisher girl for his mistress; 
® breach of the .eiinvenances for which, it should be 
added, he was deposed. 

The influence of the Muhammadans in Assam Proper 
was so sli g W k the low view they professed to take 
of the other had little or ne effect upon the general 
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population. The Ahoms, like their Burinefle aneeHtom, 
hold their womenfolk in honour, and. even at the pre- 
sent day, the piirrlah and all that it implies is almost 
unknown in the eountry inhahited by the Assamese 
The Ahoin princesses seem to have taken a prominent 
part on ceremonial «>ceasioiis. and not unfreqiiently exer- 
cised considerable influenc<‘ on affairs of state. In the 
middle of the seventeenth centiiiy', two of the queens al- 
most UHiiri*e<l the reins of iroiemment, and, ^accordins to 
the Ahom chronicler “their words were law.” When 
called t<» account b> the successor of ^eir husband, 
they pr(»n<lly stutcil that th<*y tjad been of great service 
to the kinsr at a time alien he was ignorant of the way 
in which he should liehave, whether when ** eating, 
drinking, sitting, sleejung, or at council.” Sib Singh 
fl714 1744'' is said to have abdicated in fhvour of his 

queens, hoping thereby to defeat a prophecy which de- 
clureil that he would be dejxised, and coins have been 
found liearing the names of four of these princesses. 
The mother of Lakslimi Singh dug a tank, and Gauri- 
nath entrusted to his stepmothqpr the control of the 
Khangia inel, and consulted with his mother about affairs 
of state. It was not, however, only the princesses of 
royal blood who concerned themselves with public 
matters At the time of the Mosmaria insurrection, 
one Luki Rani w-as sent against the rebels ; and the victory 
over I urbuk in 1 is partly ascribed to the courage- 
ous act ion of the widow of the Buxagohain, who liad 
been killed in a previous engagement by iiie Hnhun* 
nadans. ikwpenate at the lo«a of her titm fill 
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on annour and rode into the renkf of the enemy to 
avenge his death. No merry was sfaown her and she 
fell, piercod with spears ; but her example eiulM»ldeued 
the A horns, who at onoe advanced to the attack and 
defeated the Musalmans with great slaughter. 

in estimatinc the ed'eots of Uritish rule it is necessary 
to form a clear idea of the 8tate of the Frovinoc at 
time when it passed into our possession, and first it 
must bo pointed out that the British did not conquer 
Assam in the sense which is usually assigned to that 
word. The native system of government had com- 
pletely broken down, the valley was in the hands of 
cruel and barbarous foreigners, and it was not as con- 
querors, but as protectors and avengers that the English 
came. They were certainly not inspired by any lust for 
land. For some time after the expulsion of the Bur- 
mese, the East India Company were doubtful whether 
they would retain thoir latest acquisition, and an attempt 
was made to administer the upper portion of the valley 
through a descendant of the Ahom kings. 

The condition in which we found the country was lament- 
able in the extrema For fully fifty years, the Province 
had been given over to desolation and anarchy. Life, 
propertyi honour were no longer safe, and the people 
in their misery had even abandoned the cultivation 
of the soil, on which they depended for their very 
livelihood. Bands of pirates used t<Htaid up the valleys 
of the Bhansiri and Kakadanga, and return with their 
boats laden with booty, leaving ruin, death, and deso- 
iMrimltp. Ito hill •»«» no longw 
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kept in order, and the Daflas descended and harried 
the aubmontane tracts, and even extended their depreda* 
tiona to tlie south of the Brahmaputra. 'I’he treat- 
ment meted out to the unfortunate villagers can be 
judged from the protest made by the hillmen to llajes- 
war Singh shortly before the collapse of the Ahom 
government, when they begged him “ not to pull out the 
bones from the mouth of dogs." Buchanan Hamilton, 
writing in 1808 A. D , states that north of Brahma- 
putra “ there is no form of justice. Each power sends a 
force which takes as much as possible from the cultiva- 
tor.” 

The memories of this miserable time survived long 
after it had passed away. In 18.53, an Assamese gentle- 
man, Srijut Ananda Ram Dhekial Phukan, wrote as 
follows to Mr. Moffatt Mills. 

“ Our couutrymen hailed the day on which British sapremacy 
was proclaimed in the Province of Assam, and entertained 
sanguine expeutHtions of peace and happiness Irom the rale of 
Britain. For several years antecedent to the annexation, the 
Province groaned under the oppression and lawless tyranny o( the 
Burmese, whose barbarous and lubuiuan policy depopulated the 
country, and destroyed more than one half of the population, 
which had already been thinned by intestine commotions and 
re{)eated civil wars. We cannot but acknowledge, with feelings pf 
gratitude, that the expectations which the Assamese had form^ 
of the happy and beneficial results of the Government of England, 
have, in a great measure, been fulfilled ; and the people of Assam 
have now acquired a degree of confidence in the safety of tlreir 
Uves and property which they never had the happiness of feeling 
for ages past. ” < 

Whatever errors have been committed by the Britiah 

Government, and it is too much to hope that no mistakes 
af policy have been made during an administration e£ 
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nearly eighty years, there ean be no question that the 
introduction of a settled form of government has been 
of the greatest benefit to the intmeuee mass of the people 
to ivhom it has been, extended. 

The history of the district under British rule has boon T lie norfh- 
very uneventful, and, before referring to such incidents **^*”“” 
as have occurred, it will be desirable to touch briefly on 
our dealings with the various tribes inhabiting the hills 
that bound it on the north. The history of these tribes 
down to the year 1884 will be found in fuller detail in 
the North-East Frontier of Bengal by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. 

On the north-west frontier of the district lie two 
duars, Khaling and Buriguma, to which claims were laid 
by the Bhutias at the time when we took over the 
administration of the Province. These claims dated 
from the time of the Ahom Kajas. Originally the 
boundary of this debatable land lay at some distance to 
the north of the Oohain Kamala Ali, but the Bhutias 
took advantage of the weakness of the Ahom govern- 
ment, and occupied territory even to the south of that 
great road. In 1810, they were driven back, and com- 
pelled to pay Ils.20,(.K)0 worth of goods as compensation. 

But during the troublous times tliat followed they 
advanced again, and, in 1835, were in occupation of 
villages south of the Gohain Kamala Ah*. 

A curioiu system of dual control isvas inherited from 
the days of native rule, under which the Assam Govern- 
ment oocupied.the two duars from July to November 


• luthia'f report, pm 44* 
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and received from ihe Bhutiae as rent fur this tract and 
for the livo duars in North Kamrup a certain quantity 
of yaks’ tails, ponies, musk, gold, etc., of an estimated 
value of lls. 4,785 per annum. This arrangement, it 
need hardly bo said, proved most unsatisfactory. The 
Bbutias oppressed our villagers, and the duars acted as 
au Alsatia for all the criminals of the district, who could 
easily retire into the hills daring the four ^onths of our 
occupation. In 1841, the seven duars were definitely 
annexed, and Hs.l0,(X)0 per annum was offered to the 
Bhutias as compensation for ^he loss of such rights as 
they possessed. The conduct of the hillmen still oon** 
tinned to give ground for just complaint, and an expedi- 
tion had at last to be despatched into their territory. In 
1866, on the conclusion of this war, the whole of the 
Assam and Bengal duars were annexed, but compenss* 
tion, which now amounts to B>s. 60,000 per annum, is 
paid to the hillmen, so long as they remain of good 
behaviour. 

MwMt. G»st of Bhutan, is the province of Towang which 
owes direct allegiance to the Government of Lhassa. 
The Kariapara duar, which lies at the foot of tbjs 
section of the Himalayas, was annexed shortiy after 
our occupation of Assam, and in 1844 the loesl 
officials, who are known as Gelengs, agreed to noofipt 
Ra 5,000 per annum as a perpetual quit rent In 1^, 
one of these Gelengs asserted his inc^pendeiice, 
and when troops were sent from (p anMt 

.him, fled to British territory. The Ihibetans 
his surrender, whkh was refuaed* and four hundxe^lilMi 
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with two guns were sent up to the frcmtier to oppose the 
threatened raid. This in itself was enough to damp the 
ardour of the hillmen, and it was agreed that the Gelong 
should be allowed to live in BriUsh territory south of 
the Brahmaputra. In 1861, he returned to the hills, 
but again embroiled himself witii the authoritiesi and 
for a second time fled to the plains ferrefoge He was 
allowed to remain in the neighbourhood of the frontier, 
apd, in 1664, was murdered by a party of his enemies. 

No very decided action was taken on this violation of 
British territory, as the local ofBcials were of opinion 
that the stoppage of the yearly payments might ordy lead 
to forther raids Since that date no trouble has been ex- 
perienced on this section of the frontier. 

The Charduar Bhutias, who lie further to the east, »a» oaw- 
are a peaceful tribe who have given comparatively little 
trouble. In 1826, the compensation to be paid to them 
was fixed at Bs. 2,626, but thirteen years later it was 
reduced to Hs. 1,740 to punish them for the murder of a 
British subject Their country lies between the Rota and 
the Gabharu rivers. Their neighbours on the east are the 
Thebengia Bhutias, a small and peaceful clan who receive 
Rs. 146 per annum. 

Betwetm the BhareU river and the Bhutias live 
Akas, a small but warlike tribe, who more than onoe 
have caused einbarirassmeet to the Government. They 
ate divided into two sections, the Hanarikhoas, or 
the pnopin nappooted by a thotisand groups of miynti^ 

MHi flto ystXllHheiii or **iIliov«n Iwfc in kbe oatton 
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fields”; and, in the time of the Assam Rajas, they regular- 
ly harried the inhabitants of the plains. For many years 
the cliief of the Kupaschor tribe, Tagi Raja, violated our 
boundaries, and, in 1829, be was captured and lodged in 
the Gauhnti jail. In 1832, he was released, but imme- 
diately resumed his attacks, and, in 183o, massacred all 
the inhabitants of the police outpost and British village 
of Balipara. Six yec^s later he surrendMed, and an 
agreement was made by which both sections of the tribe 
received a yearly allowance, subsequently increased to 
Ra.6ti8, in etmsideratum of t|;ood conduct In 1883, 
Medhi, the Kapaschor chief, detained a mauzadar who 
had visited his village, while his brother carried off from 
Balipara a clerk and ranger in the employ of the Forest 
Depariment. A punitive expedition was despatched 
which occupied their territory and recovered the captives, 
with the exception of the mauzadar who had already 
died. Since that date they have given little trouble, but 
in 1900, a party of armed Akas forcibly entered t|ie shop 
of a trader at Balipara, to exact the amount which they 
alleged was due to them' for rubber taken from their 
hills. A fine was imposed on the tribe, but, in order to 
minimize the chances of friction, it was decided to , dis- 
continue the practice under which coolies had been sent 
into the hills to tap rubber, 'and to leafe the hillmea W 
bring down this product themselves. 

* The hills which stretch from the Bhareli river to the 
Rumdiri north of Lakhimpur are inhabited by the Daflas, 
a people, like their neighbours • on the east and west, of 
Tbibeto-Burman origin. . In the dayaof Bndra Singh, iHuBf 
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;$eej]i to have owned allegiance to the Ahum Government, 
and both they and the Miris are said to have nerved iu 
the expedition sent against the Kachari and Jaintiw kings. 
Rudra Singh’s son and successor, Sib Singh, constructed 
the Daflagarh to check their raida, and a later prince, 
Rajeswar Singh (1761 — 1769), seems to have experienc- 
ed the same difficulties in dealing with them and to have 
adopted much the same remedies as successive Lieutenant- 
Governors and Chief Commissioners. The Dadas carried 
off one Bihoal Dom and his family, whereupon the king 
closed the duars and established a blockade. A deputa- 
tion of hillmen then waited upon him, in the hope of 
coming to some agreement, but he foolishly broke faith 
and detained them as hostages at Kaliabar. The Daflas 
promptly retaliated by raiding again and carrying off 
more captives. An exchange of prisoners was ultimately 
arranged, and the experiment was then tried of giving 
each Dafla house a pura of rice and four pans of cowries 
in order to encourage them to be of good behaviour. In 
the period of anarchy that followed the acc^sion of 
Lakshmi Sdngh, the hillmen threw off all semblance of 
control, and even ventured to cross the Brahmaputra 
in search of booty. It was only natural that they should 
resist the efforts of the British officers to reduce them 
Again to order, and it was not till 1862 that their claims 
to coUeot their dues from the submontane villages were 
commuted for a money payment of Rs. 2,643.* 

* Lientonrat Jlktbie (pu*. 77) atete* that the right to lery bleehmail was 
conceded to the op the hooereteiidliig that they in retarn wonld serve in 

the ennj of the ikbom Baie wbra celled upon to do to. This being so their title 
iepeed on our enMwtkm of m we bed no desire for soch aneill- 
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aM’irrsttfs . Lik« the other Himalayan tribes, their tempers are 
»«aition of oast in a milder mould than those of the savages ^ho 
occupy the Assam Range, and in their raids upon the' 
plains they have generally contented themselves uith' 
taking prisoners, and have stopped short at murder. In 
1635, they carried off a few persons from Balipara, who 
shortly affenvards were rescued by a small ejpeditionary 
force. Similar disturbances occurred in 1370 and 1872. 
In the laUer year the village of Amtolla, near OohpTW, 
which was inhabited by Daflap' who had' settled' in the 
plains, was raided by the hillmen, and forty-four petjsons 
were carried off, and two, who resisted, murdered. The 
hillmen had been troubled by an epidemic, which they 
alleged had been introduced from the plains, and eblled 
upon the plains Dallas to compensate them for the loss 
of life incurred. On their declining to accede to this pflrb* 
posal, the hillmen made good their demands by force. 
A blockade was at first institoted, but on fftiis proving 
ineffectual, an expedition was despatched into Mis 
in 1874-76, and the captives were recovered. 

For more thask 20 years after this demonstrafioti of 
•IBM laM. tpjjjg continued to be of go6d behaVk>«fr ; 

but in 1896 they detained a party of coclies, wire had 
absconded from the Dikrai tea estate and wandered idio 
the hills. The {>ayment of posa was stopped, but fhe last 
of the coolies was not recovered till 1900.* Iti 1899, 
they carried off four persoM and three *guns fisem 
an elephant camp near the frontier, not far fron the 
RaUgaghor garden in order to invite aAtentijon to-tiheir 
elahUs against a firm of Kaiyas for the price ol rutlMkr 
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taliped in their territory. The fvisouors and moat of 
the property were reoovered, the KaiyaH were required 
to pay what was due, and the Dadaa were fined for 
their violation of our territory, while a liberal deduc- 
tion was made from the sum pud by the Kui,\as on ac- 
count of the value of such property as was niissing. Four 
years later the hillmen again carried off four men and 
seven guns from au elephant stockade in the same loca- 
lity, as they were discontented with the distribution of 
a sum of money paid for the right of catching elephants 
in ^ir territory. The captives were returned and the 
guns rest(»ed, but the other property was not forth- 
coDjdng. The value of these articles was, accordingly, 
deducted from the Dafla poaa and paid over to the owner. 

Darrang was separated from Lower Assam and erected 
into a separate district in 1833, and its history since that udar sn- 
date has been uneventful. The headquarters were first 
established at Mangaldai, but in 1836, were removed to 
Tezpur, which is situated in the centre of the district 
and is nearer to the Dafla tribes, who at that time were 
a source -of some anxiety to the Government. For many 
years the station was considered most unhealthy, and 
in the eleven years between 1842 and 1863 no less than 
five ihuropeaH officers died of diseases contracted while 
they wereisesident at Teapur This unhealthiness is un- 
fortunately msit •confined to the headquarters town, but 
^cemsto be a ebaraoteriatie ofthe distriet as a whole. The 
fierelopmeot of Darrang has been hampered by tiie stag- 
liisdicn of dhe population. In 1863, Mr. Mills stated that 
the pfM^e had been supposed to be decreasing in 
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numbers during the four preceding years ; and in the thirty 
years between 1842 and 1872 the total censused increase 
was only 27 per cent, a large part of which was, doubtless, 
due to the superior accuracy of the later enumeration* 
In tlie twenty years ending with 1901 the indigenous 
])opulation decreased considerably in numbers, and, had 
it not been for the existence of a flourishing tea indus- 
try, the district would still have been in a ftery undeve- 
loped state. The administration of Darrang does not 
seem to have been hampered by the want of oflScers. In 
1841, a junior assistant, a sub/^sssistant, a sadr amin and 
two munsifs were stationed in the district,* and a similar 
number of officers were employed on judicial work in 
1863. In those days there was little of hurry or bustle 
in Assam, and the administration of justice, if sure, was 
distinctly slow. Matters seem to have been particularly 
bad in the court of the joint magistrate, but that offi- 
cer, when called on for an explanation, protested with 
some show of indignation that the detention of witnesses 
seldom exceeded eight days. As a matter of fact, it 
appears from the returns that, in 1852, no less than 36 
unfortunate persons were detained from 16 to 22 days 
before they could get their evidence recorded ! 

Only once during the past fifty ydars has the internal 
peace of the district been seriously disturbed. The 
population of the Patharughat tahsil is largely composed 
of Muhammadans, who have more than once shown them- 
selves impatient of control. When the revenue wss 
raised in 1868, the villagers assembled in an unruly mob, 

* Kobintoa'i ABaun, p. 290. 
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and besieged the Deputy Commissioner, the Subdivi- 
sional Officer and the District Superintendent of Police 
in the rest-house ; but no extreme measures were resort- 
ed to on either side. In January 1894, after the reassess- 
ment of the Assam Valley, the TiUagers in this portion 
of the district declined to pay their revenue, and collect- ' 
ed in tumultuous crowds with the evident intention of 
overawing the authorities. The Deputy Commissioner 
accordingly proceeded to Patharughat with twelve military 
policemen and nineteen members of the armed civil 
police, in order to lend the weight of his authority to the 
local revenue officials, who were quite unable to collect 
the land tax. The people assembled in a dense crowd in 
the compound of the inspection bungalow, and as they 
obstinately declined to move they had to be ejected by 
the police. About half an hour afterwards the mob 
returned armed with sticks and clods, and the police 
again advanced and drove them down a road on to an 
open plain. Here the mob rallied and began to pelt the 
police with clods and sticks, and gradually to; hem them 
in. The police were compelled to open fire, but even 
then the rioters did not give way, and the police retired 
slowly firing all the time, with the crowd continually 
pressing in upon them. A final volley was then dis- 
charged and the police charged the rioters who at last 
began 4o yield, though they reformed a little distance off, 
and the Deputy Commissioner was compelled to retire 
to the inspection bungalow. Altogether fifteen men were 
killed and thirty-seven wounded in this unfortunate 
affidr. 
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The most interesting archaeological remaihs in Dar- 
raiigare the ruins of the fine stone temples on theBamuni 
liill a little to the east of Tezpur, and the carved 
pillars, ciitahhituros, and friezes which are still to be 
seen lyiiijr tu-ar the cutchory, and are probably the re- 
iiiiiins of tho f'lories of Durjaya. Bamuiii temples 

(ire thus described l)y Captain Westniacott 
‘‘ The fiiBl temple 1 examined ai>pc‘ared to have faced the north, 
and to have been piovided with a portico supported on three 
colnmns of sixteen sides; each shaft, jaot including Hie plinth— 
a pedestal which stands four feet Ithove the ground— measmied 
eight feet high, and five and a half in girth, and was wrought 
from a single block of fine granite. The shafts have sculptured 
capitals, while the sui bases take the form of an octagon, and the 
plinths are circular at top, and spread into four feet, making a 
sort of CI0S8 Jhat measured four and three-quarter feet each way. 
These gigantic stones, with the fragments of a fourth, each hewn 
from a single block fourteen feet long, and cut into five irregular 
sides, ^Fvhich the total showed a circumference of eight feet, 
seemed to have formed the entablature of the entrance porch, 
which I judged to have been fifty-six feet long. The frieee has 
three tiers of carv ing in basso relievo, representing scrolls of 
flowers. The apertures, in which iron rivets were introduced, 
can still be distinctly traced, and it is evident that no cement 
was employed to unite the 'materials. The other ruins were too 
much shattered and dispersed to enable me to conjecture the 
form of the temple. From a great portion of the surrounding 
works being in a > unfinished state, it affords the presuuitf)- 
tion that the an uitect must have met with some unlooked- 
for interruption ; and that this, and tlie Ith^r buildings^ were 
overthrown at the same period by frOfie' hpstile power oppos- 
ed to the propagation of Hinduisnt^ '^jiisted perhaps, subse- 
quently, by a convulsion of nature. Had time been the soks agent 
in overthrowin^^tbese structures, it is but fair to supposeUboiP the 
great solidity of the materials, that the ruin would have bttli less 
complete, and that the fragments would have lain in a narrower 
compass. The destruction of the temples at this place ie aionbed 
by some to Kala Pabar, the general of Sulaiman, King of BoPjEsh 
at whose door the Assamese lay all the sacrilege and mischief^e^ 
has been consummated in the Province. 
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From their massive proportions, and the carving and ornaments 
being so much worn by time and exposure, iUe fanes are evidently 
the work of a remote era ; I sought in vain for an inscription, and 
neither the priests of the district, nor the ancient familie-( whom 
1 consulted, could assist my researches, 6r point, with any 
apx>TOJcimation to accuracy, to the diitet>f their origin. 

Unconnected with the first temple, and reli^ d some yards deeper 
in the wood, or rathe^Jifligrove of trees which was fn likelihood 
planted by the priests who ministered af the temples, I found the 
ruins of six or seven other enormous structures of granite, broken 
into thousands of fragments, anil disper-ed ovt r tlie ground in the 
same extraoq[j|inary manner as those already described. Altars of 
gigantic proportions were ^atnong the most remarkable objects ; 
one of these, measuring upwaids of six feet each way and eighteen 
inches thick, was elevated from seven to eight feet above the level 
of the plain, and approached on each bide by layers of stone 
disposed in the form of steps. It was hewn from a single block 
of granite ; underneath was a sort of cavern ; tlie top bad holes for 
iron links, and a receptacle to receive flowers and water to bedew 
the Nandi, or sacred bull of Siva, who was placed, my informants 
imagined, on the brink of the reservoir. Six or eight other altars, 
one of them making a square of forty-six feet and eighteen inches 
thick, are to be seen in other parts of the ruins ; and several 
square blocks, each measuring from twenty to thirty feet, concave 
in the centre, and sculptured in imitation of circlets of flowers, 
must have formed the bedi or altar-piece of Sivjv, as there is a sent 
for the tinga, or symbol of the deity, in the middle of each. 

The ruins are partly encompassed by walls, which extend in so 
many directions that it is scarcely possible to guess at the purpose 
of the architect. The walls have their foundations laid very 
deep in the earth. Th^ are in an unfinished slate, and were 
evidently constructed at a period long subsequent to the temples ; 
they are built of massive blocks of cut stone, sometimes dispot-ed 
in a doable row, and e^ihit a good deal of carving. The stones 
are of various shapes, and rise three or four feet from the ground, 
and 'waip all intended to be united by bands of iron. The 
entrance of the principal enclosures appears to have been from the 
8oath, where lie some pedestals and three or four wedge-shaped 
stones, aboat five feet long and three broad^ of a Battened penta- 
gonal shape, intended, 1 prefiome, to have formed the voussoirs 
of 1(0 droh I the Hadddle of the is decorated with a hand- 

some dhid^ dr pfamed^ tiara. 
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A little to the north of the wood, buried in a forest of reeds, 1 
discovered a very interesting fragment : this was a solid mass of 
granite, of a much finer grain than the kind used in the temples 
measuring ten and a half feel in length, two and three quarters in 
breadth, and two in depth. On this were sculptured, in very 
high relief, eighteen figures of gods, partially mutilated, but 
generally in n good state of preservation. 

Near the images are nine square pedestals of large dioiensions, 
with three carved feet, which must have been int^ded to give 
support to as many columns ; of these several have almost dis- 
appeared in the earth, and it is probable that others are lost 
altogether. It shows, at all events, that the design of the temple 
must have been projected on a large-scale. The pedestals do not 
appear to have been moved from^the spot where they were 
originally carved ; and they are so little impaired by time and 
exposure to the elements that 1 feel assured they are of modern 
date compared with the buildings in the plantations and on the 
adjacent plain. They were, indeed, as fresh to look at as if but 
recently executed by the mason's chisel. Vast fragments of the 
epistylium and frieze, carved with beaded drapery, also lie half- 
buried in the soil. 

In the south-west angle of the Pura plains, there is another 
curious remnant of sculpture, also wrought from a single mass of 
granite, upwards of ten feet long and two and a half thick at the 
middle. It appears to have formed the side of a gate, and has a 
band of carving three inches broad on each side, showing in 
relief, elephants, tigers, deerp rams, cattle, and swans, encircled 
by scrolls of flowers. 

No quarries were disciivered to indioate that the stones were 
disembowelled from the hills ; but quantities of chips were sden in 
places ; and once 1 came upon pillars and altars in an unfinished 
state, shaped from blocks of granite, on the surface of the earth. 
There seems no question that the material employed on the 
fabrics was similarly procured from the masses of rock that cover 
the hills in great abundance. Once or twice only 1 fell in with 
well-burnt bricks ; they were smooth and thin, of rather a large 
size, but not badly sbap^. Great part of these extensive ruins 
are buried or have sunk into the earth, and they cover altogether 
about four or five acres of land. 

I have been thus particular in noticing them, because there are 
noty so for as I know, any architectural remains in Assam that can 
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chullenge • oompnrigon with th«m for darnhiHt; of muterial and 
raagnitnde of design ; and it is certain, from the prodigious num- 
ber of ruinous and deserted temples, all of which appear to be 
dedicated to Siva, Ijing within the circuit pS • few miles of Pure 
(I discovered twelve or fifteen in as.many davs on the hills and 
high lands at their feet), that this spot must have been the capital 
of a sovereign prince, or a principal seat of the Hindn religion 
enjoying a large share of prosperity at some remote period.” 

One of the largest temples in Darrang is the one sacred vn* xaia- 
to Basudeb, which is situated near the Kharoi HI in the 
Kalahari mauza. It was built in 1758 A. D. and consists 
of a dome 26 feet in diameter at the base and 62 feet high, 
and a nave 28 feet long and 15 feet broad The walls 
are about four feet thick and are made of thin flat bricks 
with a good glaze, but the whole structure has been al- 
lowed to fall into disrepair, and the idol has been removed 
to a shed close by. The temple is the property of the 
Dakhinpat gosain, and steps are now being taken to en- 
sure that the necessary repairs are executed. 

There is a similar temple on the southern slopes of the wusn 
Singri hill in which there is a well, which is connected 
by a subterranean conduit with the Brahmaputra, so that 
the water in the well rises and falls with the water in the 
river. An image of Siva is supposed to be reposing at the 
bottom of the well, and the oflTerings of worshippers are 
accordingly thrown into the water. The date of the con- 
struction of the temple is not known. According to one 
account it was founded by Singri Rishi in the heroic ago. 

Another legend has it that it was erected to the memory of 
one Vishnu Puri Swami, and that the Bhutias pay tribute 
h) the temple at the present day as a punishment for 
having Btolea a stone thath^ been placed upon his gravtf. 
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This of course is legend and nothing more, but it is at) 
actual fact that this temple, like the one at Hajo in 
Kamrup, is visited by considerable numbers of Bhutiaa in 
the cold weather. 

TenwiM at Bishnath was a great religious centre after the con* 

aiaiuMth. ygjigiQn of Ahom kings to Hinduism, and atone 
time there were several temples there, which at Ae present 
day have fallen into ruins. The Bishnath temple was 
built by Gadadhar Singh in 1685 A. B., and a copper 
plate is still extant which records^he grant of four Brah* 
man and forty Sudra paiks, eight dancing girls, and 
twenty puraa of land with various ornaments to the idoh 
In 1816, a further grant of twenty-four puraa of land was 
made by Chandra Kanta Singh ; but the temple was long 
ago swept away by the Brahmaputra, and even the lingum, 
which is carved on a big rock, is only visible in the dry 
season. About 1730 A.D., Sib Singh constructed at 
Bishnath the Sivanath moth, a temple about 40 feet high, 
which has now fallen into disrepair ; but this is not so 
fine a specimen of Ahom architecture as the Bordol temple 
which was erected by Gaurinath Singh about 1790 A. D. 
There are two small temples standing on rocks in the river, 
and four other places sacred to Basudeb, Kamaleswar ; 
Muktinath, and Surjya Madhub ; but wmrship is here 
conducted in a miserable thatched hut, and from an 
archieological point of view they possess but little interest. 
Local tradition avers that Sati’s breast fell near Bishnath 
when her body was hewn in pieces by Vishnu, and 
though this tradition is not supported by the Yogwi 
Tuntra, which is the great authority on the subject) it 
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possibly aoooants for tbe uausuol dOf^o of revoreuce with 
which Bishnath was regarded by the Ahom kings. 

There are two small temples in the Borbh^a 
one the Nandikeswar, about three miles east of the Bha- 
reli, and the other the Nagsankar, about six miles distant 
from j^at river. They are said to have been built by the 
kings of Pratappur, but very little is known about their 
origin. The Mahabhairab temple is a small brick build* 
ing'of recent date, about one mile due north of the Tezpur 
cutohery. It contains a large lingum which was appar- 
ently originally enshrined in a stone temple dating from 
the time of the Fala kings. The Haleswar temple is said 
to have been built under the orders of Rudra Singh, at 
the spot where a lingum was discovered by a man when 
ploughing {hal), and owes its name to that circumstance. 

A complete list of the temples in the district is appended 
to the following chapter. 

Reference has been already made to the remains of the The *»•- 
earthworks at Pratapgarh. The embankment, which jg**®**'’*' 
still about 20 feet in width, runs for more than two miles 
north of the trunk road, and then meets the Majuligarh 
which is continued right up to the foot of the hills. 

The fortress at Bhalukpang is situated on the top of nheiek- 
a hill, 300 feet high, near the point where the Bhareli 
issues from the Aka'BQlls. Three sides of the hill are 
Surrounded by a brick wall, and, on the fourth, the forti- 
fications are carried across to an adjoining hillock which 
slopes gradually to the plain. Hewn stones and the 
remains of plinthw are to be seen within the ramparts, 
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and a steej) ]>tttliway paved with stone runs up the 
eastern face of the hill. 

On cither side of the Burai river, just beyond the inner 
line, there arc two masonry walla, one of which is about 
300 yards long and 10 feet high. These walls, with a 
sacred cave in the vicinity, were described by Colonel Dal- 
ton in tlie Calcutta Review and recently by*Slr. W, N. 
I'ldwarda*. From their position it appears that they 
were erected to protect their joccupants from invasion 
from the south. 

The only other memorials of a byegone age are the 
tanks which are to be found in every portion of the dis- 
trict, many of them in places which are now completely 
destitute of inhabitants. They thus suggest, what on 
a priori grounds seems only probable, that some centuries 
ago the population of Darrang was greater than it is at 
the present day. 


• rid» i. A. B. B., Vol. LXXia, Pt. 1, No. S, 1904. 
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MCHtUMADAN INVASint. 


1298 Suknphs. j ^ 

1268 fiutcnphm. 

laftl 8'iblnphm. 

1393 BukaiigphB. 

1889 Sukamphn. 

1884 Sutupba- trpacherously killed by 

CbuUyat at a regatta held on the 

Safrai river to celebrate a ceMa> 
tton of boatllltlea between the 
'two trlbea. 

1878—1380 Interregnum 

1380 Sukemthi— a weak and tjrannioal 

prince. eaeanelnated by hit 
mlnlatrrt. 

1380—1398 Interregnum. 

1308 Budtngpha. 

1407 Slyangpba. 

1499 Suphukph 

1430 SoBliigpha— derate Nagaa. 

1488 Suhangpha''demated by Kaoharla 

in 14BU and murdered by a 04»u- 
vlot. 

1403 fiuplmpha— a cruel prince, aaaaa- 

aloated by bia minlatera. 

1497 Suhunmung aluu Sarga Narayen or 

Dlhlngla Ba^— oouquora Ohutly' 
aa and annexea their kingdom. 
1093. Bepal»ea - two Muhamoia- 
dan InTaaloua, the aeoond being 
that under Turbuk in 1839 who 
waa routed near Bharell livw. 
Kllla Kaohari king and aacks 
Dimapur hla capital In 1838. 
Aaaaaainated 1880. 

1830 Bukhenmnng— built Qargaon (Nasi> 

n) 

1833 Bnkampha, 

1811 fiuehengpba or Bratap Singh— 

aaairta Ball 2TarBj«n againat 
Mnaelmeni bedegre Bajo but la 
driven baek. Bacnadi accepted 
••frailer between linhamma' 
daaa and khowa la 1837. 


Baktiaf Khlljl Invadea Aiiuim 
Ghiyaitud din Bahadur Bhah— advau- 
oaa to Badlya but ia defemUd 
iktiyariid din Yuxttak Tughrll Khan«» 
Invade* the Brahmaputra Valley, 
but la iiltiinatelv defeated, 
Xnhammetl Shah — aenda a force ** of 
]00,8Dt> horaaniaii ” Into Aaaenn, 
all ai whom perlah. 


KOOH KINGS. 

1900-1834 Via wa Singh— founda Koch king- 
dom, advanoea againat Ahoma 
but waa apparently dafeated- 

1834—1884 Har Barayaii— oonqaera Ahoma 
and oocuplea Q^gaon, drea 1888 
A. D. Subduea Bajaa of Gachar. 
Jalntia. UeQlpur. Tlppera and 
Bylhet. Kala Pahar Invndea 
Aaaam In 1868 and deatrrya 
temidea at Kaoaakhya and Uaju. 

1681—1903 Bagbu Bal— obtalna ahare of Koch 
kingdom eaat of Bankoah. 

1808-1614 Parlkahlt— bnllda Hoith Gtonhatl, 
qnarrala with hla conain L aka bmi 
Bamyan who calta in M nh a m - 
to hla aid. 

1818—1687 BallWamyan— Invokcaaldof Abomo 
fg^**Mt HnhanmadaBe. From 
tMa date the JKwoh klnga ceeao 
to be of any poUtloal Importanon^ 
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AUOM KINGS. 

1<$49 Biirumpho-depooed. 

16A3 SunhinfxpliA — depoaed. 

1054 BittiimU or Singh — 

Ahoms occupy Qoalpnim 166S. 

Driven back by Mir JumU who 
enters Oargaon 1061. 

1001 OhekmdweJ — Ahoma reocc upy 

Oeulimti In 1607. 

1670 Adayeditya Singh— aaaaulnated. 

1079 Buklumpha- poisoned. Musalmana 

reuocupj Gauhatl. 

1074 Buhung— assassinated. 

1674 Trenkunglya— assassinated. 

1074 Suhungpha— blinded and murdered. 

1077 Sudinpha— assassinated. 

1679 Bulekpha (Lora Rnja)->aasatsluated 

1001 Qadailhar Singh— Ahoms recover 

possesiilon of Qauhati. 

1696 Rudra Singh— founds Rangpur, 

defeats Kaoharl and Jalntla 
Rajas, publicly adopts lUndulsm 
as his religion. This period 
represents the height of the 
Ahum power. Dies at Qauhati. 

1714 Bib Singh— a weak prince who re- 

signed In favour of hla wives. 

Bxcavsted tank at Slbaagar. 

1744 Pramatta Singh. 

1761 Bajeswar Singh— decline of Ahom 

power. 

1700 Lakshnii Singh— outbreak of Moa- 

■narla rebelllou— king deposed 
for a tlmoi but subsequently 
reinstated. 

Oeurinath Blngta— driven to 6au< 
hati Monraarlas. Reinstated 
by Oapiain Welsh lu 1799, who 
Is, however, recalled lu 179 L 

Krishna Narayan, Darraog Raja— 
asserts his ludcpendenoe lu 1799, 
but is defeated by Oapt^u 
We'sh. 

Kamales war Singh -depoeea Krish- 
na Narayan. 


UBO 
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OHROHOZiOQIOAXi TABUE-^ {conclwled) 

AUOM KINGS. 

1609 Otmndni Kunfca Slnffh-^BarmvM 

»r« lavlted Into Aasam by Bor 
Pliukan. Deposed IRIO. 

1810 Parandar SiiiH^ — Burmese again 

enter Assam. Depos<d 1818. 

1818 Obandia Kanta Singh— Burmese 

decline to leave— Chandra Kanta 
driven from Asvam In 1820. 

1824 War declared betvreen British aud 

Burmese Oovernmente. 

1^35 Bangpur taken. 

1820 Treaty of . Yendaboo by svblch 

Asssm vtraa ceded to the East 
India Company. 
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CllAl^ER III. 

POPULATION. 

of population— Town and villages — Growth of population — 
Vnriations by Hubdivisions — Migration — Sex and mafMage — Infir- 
inilieb — Language — Castes — Religion— Hindu sects — Qosains and 
Hiittras— MiibamnindanifiRi — Animism — Minor religions — Chris- 
tianity- Occupations — Marriage c^toms — Amusements and 
festivals. 

The district covers an area of 3,418 square miles and 
is comparatively sparsely peopled, except in the central 
portion of Mangaldai. Roughly speaking, this tract is in- 
cluded in the tahsils of Kalaigaon and Fatharughat, 
which, in 1901, covered an area of 422 square miles and 
supported a population of 20H to the square mile, and in 
the Mangaldai tahsil, which bad a density of 162 to the 
square mile. Population is also fairly dense in the belt 
of laud which runs northward from Tezpur town towards 
tlio hills and is included in the Tezpur tahsil and the Bali- 
para mauza. East and west of Tezpur the submontane 
tracts are very sparsely peopled ; and the Gohpur mauza, 
which lies in the east of the district and covered an area 
of 508 square miles, had ouly 49 persons to the square 
mile in 190L There are also wide stretches of waste 
land between the Gabharu river and Odalguii The 
Bargaon, Orang, Dalgaon, Bangapani, and Sonaigaon 
mauzas, which ore included in this tract, had <u popula- 
tion, in 1901, of only 34 persons to the square mila, over 
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a total area of 900 square mites. Much of this waste 
land is undoubtedly well adapted for eultivatiou, and it is 
allowed to remain under jungle, not because it is intrin* 
sioally undesirable, but because thwe is no one iu the 
district to till it. The area and population of each 
tahsO. and mauza in 1901 will be found in Table III. 

Darrang contains one town, Tezpur, which in 1901, 
bad a population of 6,047 souls, and 1,276 villages. 
The villages are not, however, well defined units, 
clusters of huts which stand out clearly in the centre 
of the fields tilled by their inhabitants. Rice, the staple 
crop, is grown in wide plains, dotted over with clumps 
of bamboos and fruit trees in which are buried the 
houses of the cultivators. It is groves and not villages 
that the traveller sees when riding through the more 
densely populated portions of the district, and not a 
house can usually be discerned till he has penetrated 
this jungle of plantains, betelnut trees, and bamboos. 
There is generally no dearth of building ntes, there 
are no communal lands, and there is nothing to keep 
the population 'together. EIzcept on the grassy plains 
inhabited by the Kacharis, it is difficult to tell where 
one village ends and another begins, or to which of tiie 
larger clumps of trees should be asngned the smaller 
clumps which are freely doited about amongst the rice 
fields. The result is that the statistics of villages ate 
of little praotieal importance ; but, taking them for what 
axe worth, it appears that villages run small, as, in 
IMl, nearly tw6*thirds of the peculation of the district 
were living in hamlets with less than 600 inhabitants. 
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^ The earliest estimate of the population was made 
»*»■»■**—• in 1835, ami was evidently much below the mark. The 
Bhutan Duars wore excluded from the calculation, and 
in the rcmaimler of the district there were said to be 
89,619 persons. In 1841-42, a more accurate enumera- 
tion showed 185,669 people living within the district 
as at present constituted, but the first regulancensus was 
not taken till 1872. 


Fero«nUge 
Population. o( IncroMe 
In decade. 

1H7» . . 236,720 

IWl ... 278,012 + 16-8 

1S9I ... 307,440 + 18-6 

1901 ... 837,318 + »-7 


The abstract in the margin 
shows the population record- 
ed at the last four enumera- 
tions and the percentage of 
increase in each decade. 


kt first sight it would appear that the people were 
growing in numbers in a satisfactory manner, but further 
investigation shows that this is not the case. The whole 
of the increase is due to immigration, and not to, what 
is generally expected, an excess of births over deaths. 
There was no increase in the number of persons bom 
and censused in the district between 1881 and 1891, 
and, as the latter enumeration was the more accurate of 
the two, it is only reasonable to suppose that they aotnal.- 
ly declined in numbers. The results disclosed by the 
last census were even more unsatisfactory. The decrease 
in the indigenous population was no lees than 8 per cent, 
and the toM population enumerated outude the tea gar- 
dens was-more than 2,000 less than it had bemi ten years 
before. 
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These unsatisfactory results are partfy due to thoArata* 
spread of ia/a-azar, an acute and very contagious form' 
of fever, which is described at greater length ’in the 
section dealing with the medical aap^ts of .the dis* 
trict. But apart from special causes of this nature, it seems 
possible that there may be something connected with the 
tract of country lying between the Brahmaputra and the 
Himalayas which is unfavourable to the rapid growth of 
population. The census of 1872 was non-synchronous, and 
accurate statistics are only available for the purposes of 
comparison for the last twenty years. During this period 
there has been no material growth in Qoalpara, Kamrupy 
or Darrang, bUt it is possible that this is due to the 
existence of the special cause to which reference has 
been already made, i. e., kala^asar. It is, however, a 
significant fact that the population of the Kuch Bihar 
State, which is nit known to have suffered from this fever, 
steadily decreased between 1881 and IsiOl, Again, in 
the neighbouring district of Rangpur, the population in 
1901 was only a few hundreds more than that returned 
in 1872 ; and, as there was a great improvement in the 
accuracy of the enumeration, it is evident that during 
these twenty-nine years the total population declined in 
numbers. 

There is nothing in the Assam terai to suggest to the 
casual visitor that it is specially unhealthy. The land 
lies high, is fairly free from jungle^ and rolls in grassy 
plains, covered with short springy turf, to the foot of the 
Himalayas. It is, however, an undoubted fact that the 
detachment of sepoys who used to garrison the fort at 
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Odalguri, returned each year to their r^ment broken 
1h health and saturated with malaria. Yet they were 
only stationed at this outpost in the oold weather, and, 
at that season of (he year, Odalguri fort is, to all outward 
seeming, far from an unhealthy place of rendenoe. The 
cause of the unhealthiness of &e locality is most obscure. 
Possibly it may be, in some way, connected with the high 
subsoil level of the water, due to the disappearance of 
some of the rivers into the soil in the northern portion 
of the plain, a phenomenon wtiSch is common to all the 
Bhutan Duars. This stagnation of the pop ula tion is, 
moreover, not a thing of yesterday. In 1863, Mr. Moffktt 
Mills was informed by the local officers that the popula* 
tion had been decreasing during the four preceding years, 
and severe charges were brought by the civil surgeon 
against the salubrity of Tespur, the headquarters 
station.* He pointed out that during the preceding eleven 
years no less than five European officers had died of 
diseases contracted while they were in charge of that 
town ; but, in common fairness, it must be ad^tted that 
this exceptional mortality was in all probability largely 
due to special disadvantages of idte, which have since 
been partially remedied. 


fspslsttai. r«a«BUs« wl»ti«i. 
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The Mstract m the 
margin shows the dis- 
tribution of the popula- 
tion by subdivisions and the percentage of variation that 
took place in the last two decades. 
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The oontrast between the eastern and western portions 
of the district is most markedi ai^ while the popolatiofl 
of Tespur wns advancing by leaps and bounds, that of 
Mangaldai was at first stationary nad then positively 
receding. There is, however, a most complete difier- 
enoe between the conditions prevailing in the two sub- 
divisions. In 1881, Tespur was very sparsely peopled, 
there being only 42 persons to the square mile, where- 
as in Mangaldai there were 146, and most of the good 
rice land south of the Kachari mauzas was already taken 
up. In the latter subdivision the general health has been 
extremely bad, the soil has not proved very suitable fur 
the cultivation of tea, and the overflow from the plan- 
tations has not been enough to make good the deficien- 
cies occurring in the ranks of the village population. In 
Tespur there are numerous flourishing tea gardens, to 
which large quantities of coolies are imported every 
year. Many of these 'persons save money and settle 
down as independent cultivators. The extent to 
which this proo^ of colonization has been carried on 
can be judged from the fact that, in 1801, it was found 
that no less than 13 per cent of the villagers of Tezpur 
had been bom in the Provinces and States which supply 
Assam with its garden coolies Kala-atar has appear- 
ed near Bishnath and Teiq>ur town, but the mortality 
from this disease in the 9 adr subdivision has been insig- 
nifioant in comparison with the havoc wrought in Man- 
gnldai, and the general condition of this portion of the 
^strict may be considered to be distinetiy satisfiMstoiy. 
In Te^pvr, there was, in 1901, in each tahsil and man es , a 
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large increase of population, which was most pronounced 
in Oobpur and Bargaon, two extensive tracts at the eastern 
and western ends of the subdivision, where there is a great 
quantity of excellent land available for settlement. On 
the other hand, Sekhar and Jhaprabari, two mauzas in 
the north-west corner of Mangaldai, were the only por- 
tions of that subdivision where there was ally appreci- 
able increase of population, and this was almost entirely 
due to the impoilation of garden coolies. Everywhere 
else there was a decrease, whicl/ was most pronounced 
in the Patharughat and Mangaldai tahsils in the south- 
west comer, and in the Harisinga, Ambagaon, Sonaigaon, 
and Rangapani mauzas, which lie between Bengbari and 
Orang at the foot of the Bhutan Sills. Further details 
with regard to the density and variation in the popula- 
tion of each tahsil and mauza in the district will be 
found in Table III. 

Reference has been already made to the extent to 
which Darrang has relied on immigration to keep up 
its population, and the statistics of birthplace show that, 
in 1901, more than one-fourth- of the persons censused 
in the district were foreigners who had been bom out- 
side the boundaries of the Province. In Tezpur, these 
foreigners formed nearly 42 p«r cent of the total popn- 
latkm, but in Mangaldai, where the tea industry is of 
less importance, they were only 9 per cent of the whidei. 
The total number of persons censused in the district in 
1901 who had been bom outside Assam was 8A7^, 
more than two-thirds of whom came from the Ptovinoe 
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of Bengal. The immense mass of these immigrants 
wel« garden coolies, but Bengalis also find employment 
in Darrang as clerks and shop-keepers, while prriutioal’y 
all the wholesale trade is in the hands of 'Marwari 
merchants from Rajputana. The Bhutias who wore 
censased in the plains were only temporary visitors who 
descend from the hills in the cold weather, but the Ne- 
palese are settling in Darrang i||considerable numbers. 

Many of them are graziers, sawyers, and rublxT tappers, 
but they are also taking to cultivation, especially in the 
Gohpur and Behali mauzas. Darrang gains largely by 
inter-district migration, as comparatively few people 
leave the district, and there is a considerable influx from 
Kamrup and Nowgong. About 4,000 of the immigrants 
from Kamrup were probably Kachari coolies working 
on the tea gardens, but the great bulk of the remainder 
must have been ordinary cultivators attracted by the 
broad stretches of cuUurable waste land still available 
for settlement. 

At each of the last four enumerations there has been a 

Bsrrtac*. 

great disparity between the sexes, and, in 1901, there were 
only 916 females to every 1,000 males. This is, how- 
ever, prindpally due to the large foreiga element in the 
population, in which women are ahrays in a minority, 
and amongst those born and enumerated in Darrang the 
proportion rises to 964. In&nt marriage is quite the 
exception, as will be seen from the statement in the margin, 
which shows the percentage of Hindu girls under 10, and 
between 10 and 16, who have performed the marriage 
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ceremony ; and tlie percentage of girls between 15 and 

I o( Hindu wllO» CVen BCCOrdlDg tO 

inirrird and widowed. . . , , , , 

western ideas, would be coH' 


Age 

Uoalpara. 

l>«rrADg. 

sidcred apta n'ro, who were 

0 10 

4-8 

07 

still unwed. For the pur- 

10 15 

02*4 

14*7 

poses of comparisop similar 


l*eroeo- 

Unniftiw. 

figures have been inserted 


tAge. 

riacM 

for Goalpara, as that district 

1ft 20 

7*2 

ao-ft 

has-been infected with the 

singular idea, 

that is 

unfortunately so general in 

Bengal, that social status 

can in some way be obtained 


by submitting an immature child to the responsibilities 
of matrimony. In an equal number of girls under ten 
there are seven who have been married in Goalpara, for 
everyone who has performed the ceremony in Darrang ; 
and in the latter district more than a third of the girls, 
even between 15 and 20, were still unwed. 

The growth of the population depends to some extent 
upon the number of potential mothers. Assuming that 
this class is represented by married women betwemi 15 
and 40, it appears that the reprodoctive section form 164 
per mille of the total population, which is 7 per mille 
more than the proportion for the Province as a whole. 

—Biwnm Darrang as a vrtiole is fairly free from tiuree out of the 
four special infirmities recorded at eaeh eanaus. The 
number of persons returned as insane in 1901 was bdow 
the Provincial aver^, after allowing for the lunatics 
eensused in the Tespur A^lum who had been bom out* 
sidle the distitict Deaf>muti8m ia, however, fisiriyoonunoPi 
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md the proportion afflicted not only exceeds the I*ro- 
vinoial average but is more than 60 per cent higher than 
that prevailing in India as a whole. The percentage o/ 
lepers is considerably lower than that returned from most 
uf the districts of the Province, but is much in excess of 
the average for the whole of India. 

The abstract in the margin shows the number out of 
INtrrang. A Mam. loJia. lOfit males afflicted in 
inna« ... 7 6 s DaiTang, Assam, and the 

Lcixrt ... 8 IS 6 . 

oeaf-motci... 10 9 6 Indian Empire as a whole. 

a ^ 10 12 figures for males only 

have been given, as the return for females, especially 
in the case of leprosy, is probably not so accurate. 

Assamese and Bodo or Kachari are the forms of speech 
natural to the indigenous inhabitants of the district, 
and the former was used by 61 per cent of the population 
in 1901, the latter by 16 per cent. The bulk of the 
Kachari speakers are found in Mangaldai, in the grassy 
plains at the foot of the Himalayas, but, though faithful 
to their tribal form of speech in their own homes, most 
of the villagers understand and speak Assamese as well. 
Bengali was returned by 19 per cent of the population, 
hut it is doubtful whether in many cases the term indi* 
cates more fhan a foreign language, Bengali and foreigner 
hcing almost interchangeable expressions amongst the 
•Aesamese. Hindi was used by nearly 4 per cent, and 
Mundari by nearly 2 per cent of the people censused in 
Barrang in 1001. Assamese is described by Dr. Grierson 
as the sister not the daughter of Bengali.* It comes from 


* nflportoQ 


of lodia, t«M, Vol. I, p. 824. 
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Bihar thruiigli Northern Bengal anti not from Bengal 
Proper. The plural and feminine gender are formed in 
a ditlVroiit way from that in use in Bengali, and there is 
a consitlt'rablc difference in the conjugation of the verb, 
in llie idiom, the syntax, and even in the vocabulary. The 
pronunciation is also different, the Bengali sh*'being 
converted into h by the Assamese, and ch into a 
Kacbari, or Bodo as it|Pmore prop<)rly called, is a fairly 
rich language remarkable for tSie ease with which roots 
can be compounded together. A grammar of this langu- 
age has been published by the Reverend S:.^Endl&* 

A complete absence of distinction is the dominant note 
in the caste organization of Darrang. Brahmans, Baidyas, 
and Kayasthas are the aristocracy of Eastern India, and 
each of these three castes is very poorly represented in 
the district. The Chtnak would rank after the'lCayastha 
in ordinary estimation in Assam, but unfortunately in 
klangaldai, where the majority ot the Darrang Qanaks. 
are found, they have fallen from their high estate and 
have sunk to a very low. piisition in the sodal scale. Next 
to the high class Ganak come the Kalita and Kewat, but 
these two castes, though numerous in the neighbourinS 
district of Kamrup, barely total 31,000 in Darrang. 
Other castes conspicuous by their absence are the two 
great race castes of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur,.the Ahom 
and. the Dhutiya, who between them number less that 
7,0np aonls. The bulk ot the indigenoua inhabilUhtO 
were probably originally Kachaxis who, with 
mm the Kabhas, reached a totalin 1001 of nmrJr 

' ' ^ ■ '■ ■ — * II I I I - , 
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persons, six-sevenths of whom were found in ManKaldsi 
The Kachari, on conversion to Hinduism, is admitted into 
the ranks of the Koch, and it is only natural t hat thont^ 

Koches (47,000) should be numerically the strongest 
section of the Hindus in the district. The Jugis and 
Nadiyals, both of whom come low in the social scale, arc 
fairly strongly represented, and in the Tezpur subdivision 
the eooly castes, such as the MtfSkSa, 8antal, Bhuiya, and 
Oraon are found in considerable numbers. Two hundred 
and three Europeans were censused in the district in 
1001, 167 of whom were living in the sadr sulsli vision. 

Brief notes are appended describing the principal fea- 
tures of each of the indigenous castes, of whom there 
were 6,000 or more in the district in 1901 • 

A certain proportion of the Brahmans are foreigners, ■«! ! ■ ■ ■ ■ 
either natives of Bengal acting in 
||?M some ministerial capacity, or Nepa- 
lese who have settled in the district, 
but the great majority are natives of Assam. Most of 
them subsist on the profits of their farms, which they 
either plough with hired labour, or, if they are too poor 
to engage a servant, cultivate with the hoe, as a Brah- 
man is not allowed to touch the plough with his own 
handa Of the remainder some take service as cooks, 

Mune act hs priests; though the number of the latter is not 
as few of. the Barahmans of Harrang are snffie^tly 
wril wensNl is the tJUrntnn to be q;ealified 

m. kl a< Ilha SMiia OiwiSi Sieart fw 
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hood. Ttio majority of the Brahmans in the district live 
near Mangaldai town and in the Patharughat tahsil. 

The origin of the Ganaks is obscure, and, though they 

M*i« 3963 ^ Brahmans, they are 

KoniRief ... 3,283 regarded with much contempt in 

Bengal and the Surma Valley. This may jjossibly 
bo due to their traditional occupation, astrology, 
as there is a tendency to look down on Brahmans who act 
as ])riests or take any practical part in the business of 
religion. In Assam Proper, the better class of Ganaks 
occupy a much more dignified position, and are regarded 
by the common people as ranking second only to the 
Bralimaiis. This difference in social estimation is no 
doubt partly due to tlie fact that the number of really 
high caste Hindus amongst the Assamese is comparative- 
ly small. Both the Koch and Ahom kings were members 
of non-Aryan races, and the Ganaks were held in high 
favour by the rulers of those tribes, a factor which counts 
for much in Assamese society. Most of the Ghmaks of 
Darrang were censused in Mangaldai, and many of the 
Mangaldai Ganaks are said to be degraded. They are 
divided into five classes — (1) Raj Ganaks, who enjoyed the 
favaur of the native rulers, (2) Deori Ganaks, who were 
employed in temples, (3) Biah Ganaks, who were profiss- 
uonal singers, (4) Natoa Ganaks, who were professional 
dancers, and (6) Bilati Ganaks, who were cultivators. 
The first three classes do not intermany pith the other 
two, whose customs are apparently those of t-L* ordinary 
low caste Assunese. 
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The Jugis are a low oaate, whoso traditional <)Ccupati«>D 
is weaving, and who are lookorl 
i^ics 1,'^ down upon by their superiors in the 

social scale ; but, like other humble 
castes, they lay claim to a high origin. According to one 
account, they are the offspring of Brahman widows and 
ascetics, while others assort that they are descended from 
(lorakshanath, who was an incarnation of Siva. Very few 
Jugis now earn their living as weavers, and the caste as 
.t whole has taken to agriculture as a means of livelihood. 

In the Otola and Punia mauzas of Mangaldai there is 
a section of the caste known as the Kankuruli Jugis. 
Their social position is extremely low, they bury their 
(lead, have no religious ceremony at marriage or death, 
and have only recently obtained gosains. The Katani 
Jugis emphatically deny that they were ever in any way 
connected with the Kaiikurulis. The Katanis are said 
to have entered the Province in the days of Ballal Sen, 
and till the time of the Darrang Raja Madho Rarayan 
(1728 — 1778 A. D.) their position was extremely low. 
Under his patronage they made considerable advances in 
the social scale, and they now enjoy a better position in 
Darrang than in any other part of the Assam Valley. 
They claim to rank with the Koch, and several gosains 
have certified that the higher castes may take water from 
their hands. 


The B^acharis or Bara (notispronounced Bodo), as they 


Kadiari*. 

llalM ... wan 

tamln ... S»,8M 


call themselves, belong to the great 
Bodo tribe, which is found, not only 
in the Brahmaputra Valley, but in 
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the (iaro Hills and in Hill Tipiwra, south of the Surma 
Valley. It is generally supposed that they are a section 
of the Indo-dhiiiesc race, whose original habitat waa 
sotnewhere between the ui*per waters of the Yang-tse- 
kiaTig and the Hoang-ho, and that they graelually spread 
in sueeessive waves of immigration over the grea^r part 
of what is now the Province of Assam. This theory has 
inindi to recommend it, though, as a matter of fact, apart 
fr*tm the southward movement of the Miris and Chuti- 
yas, most of the tribal inigra^ons of which we have ac- 
tual knowledge have been from the south towards the 
north. This was the direction of the Ahom invasion in 
the tlurteonUi centuiy'. the traditions of the Nagas all re- 
present them as coming from the south, and the northward 
movement of the Kuki tribes waa only stopped by the 
intervention of the British Government. On the other 
hainl, Mr. Dundas quotes a prayer used by the Dimasa 
in the North Cachar Hills, which supp<>rts the view that 
the tril>o came from the north-east. It refers tc» a huge 
pepul tree growing near the confluence of the Dilao 
(Brahmaputra) and the Sagi. There the Kacharis were 
born and increasc<.l greatly in nutnbers, and thence they 
travelled by land and water ttl they reached Nilacbali 
the hill near Gauhati on which the temple of Kanutkhya 
stands. From Gauhati they migrated to Halali, and 
finally settled in Dimapur. The inscriptions recorded 
on copper plates in the tenth and eleventh emtuxies 
A. O. refer to the conquest of Kamarupa hy a foreign 
dynasty, which was subsequently replaced by a king of 
the line of Narak,.* It is noasiblo that the Kadiaris 
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were the invading force, and that they were afterwards 
(liulodged from Gauhati, when they might not unnaturally 
have retreated towards the Dhansiri valley. 

The Kachari kingdom was one of the strongest powers BtsaraaM 
with which the Ahoms were confronted when they en- 
lered the valley of the Brahmaputra. Their capital was soeo. 
located at Dimapur on the Dhansiri river, and at one 
time th^ were in possession of the western part of Sib* 
sagar, and the greater part of Nowgong. Dimapur was 
sacked by the Ahoms in 1536, and the Kachari king was 
compelled to move his capital to Maibang Subsequent- 
ly they migrated to the plains of Cachar, and the last 
representative of the line was assassinated there in 1830. 

It seems, however, doubtful whether the Kacharis who 
live on the north batik of the Brahmaputra were ever 
in any way connected with the king of Dimapur. The 
one tribe style themselves Bara, the other i^imasa ; and, 
though both use languages of Bodo origin, the difference 
between plains Kachari and Dimasa is greater than that 
between French and Spanish. The two tribes sprang no 
doubt from the same stock, but there is no evidence to 
show that they were ever united by the tie of a common 
nationality, or that the K(icharis of Darrang were more 
closely connected with the Kacharis of North Cachar, 
than are the Kabhas or Lalunga 

The following l^end, which is prevalent amongst the 
Dimasa, has been reported by Mr. Dundaa It would 
account for the, separation of the Bodo and Dimasa, but 
lie traces of ^e atoiy have been found amongst the 
^^Acharia of Darrang 
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•* lx>ng ago the Dimasa fought against a powerful tribe and 
were beaten in a pitched battle. They were compelled to give 
ground, but after a time further retreat was barred by a wide and 
Seep river In despair the king resolved to fight again on tha 
following day, but in the night a god appeared to him and told 
him that the next morning the army could cross the river if they 
entered it at a spot where they saw a heron standing on the bank. 
No one, howeier, was to look back while the movement was in pro* 
gtess liie dream proved true. A heron was seen standing on 
the bank, and the king and a great portion of his people crossed 
in safety. A man then turned to see whether bis son was follow- 
ing, when the waters suddenly rose and swept away those who 
were in the river bed and prevent^ the others from crossing. 
The Dimasa were those who succeeded in reaching the further 
hank in safety ” 

The names of various clans are still remembered in 
Barrang, but they seem to be of a totemistic origin, and, 
at the present day, the tribe is not split up into any en* 
dogamous or exogamous subdivisions. Their social 
position is of course low, but the Hindu gosains are will- 
ing to receive them as their disciples, and, if they are 
prepared to abandon their pork and beer, will even enrol 
them as members of the- Koch caste. The bulk of the 
Kacbaris live on the grasqf plains at the foot of the 
Himalayas, and are especially numerous in what are 
known as the Kachari Duars, t. «. Kariapara, Borighma, 
Klialing, and Chatgari and in the Eowpati mausa. Tbiw 
villages are surrounded with lenoes, but present a dirty 
and untidy appearance, as pigs and fowls are allowad to 
wander about in all directions. Agriculture is Ibsir 
normal oooupation, and lioe the st^ile crop grown. They 
are fhlly alive to the advantages of irrigation and wn* 
dnotthe water of the hill streamO on to tiidt'IhldB 
through little artiftcial chapneU But, though 
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apxwulturists, they have not that ront<Mnpt IVt daily 
laliour which is so marked a charactA'ristic of the Assatn- 
Btse. They readily take work on tea gardens, and in 
1901 nearly 14,000 Kaoharis wore censu-Mjd on the plan- 
tations. 

Tliough still using their tribal form of .speech in their 
own villages, most of them can speak and understand 
Assamese. The national religion is of the ordinary 
animistic type. The principal god is called Siju, and 
used formerly to be represented by the cactus {^euphorbia 
splendent) found growing in the courtyard of every 
Kaohari house ; but of recent years the tulsi plant has 
largely superseded the cactus, as the outward and visible 
sign of the deity. In addition to Siju, there are a large 
number of other spirits most of which are hostile to men } 
and the principal object of religion is to ascertain in 
times of trouble the name of the spirit responsible, and 
the way in which it may most earily bo appeased. The 
dead are usually burned, but are sometimes buned, from 
motives of economy. Marriage is generally by purchase, 
a bride costing from Ha. 60 to Rs. 70, and, where the man 
is unable to provide tbia sum, he goes to live with his 
father-in-law and^ works for him. A year’s labour is 
only reckoned as bring worth from Rs. 30 to Rs. 80, but it 
must be borne in mind that during the time that he is 
forking for his bride the man is fed and riothed by his 
fsther.io.law. JPpegoancy prior to marriage does not 
mttaU any sorial disability, provided that the father ac- 
bnowle^gaa the'riiild and in a Kaohari by caste. 
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The following account of the origin of tlic Kalita caste 
.. 9 090 is reproduced from the Report on 
the Census of 1901. 

There is much uncertainty as to the origin of this caste. 
The |)opular explanation is that Kalitas are Kshatriyas, who, 
fleeing from the wrath of Farasu Ram, concealed their caste and 
their |>ersonti in the jungles of Assam, and were thus called^ Kul- 
lupU. Other theories are that they are Kayasthas de{j^aded for 
having taken to cultivation, an explanation which in itself seems 
somewhat improbable, and does not appear to be supported by 
any evidence, or that they are the old priestly easte of the Bodo 
tribe. Tlie latter theory can hardlf be said to account for their 
origin, and though it is possible that Kalitas may have originally 
acted as priests this fact throws little or no light on the problem 
of what the Kalitas are. The most plausible suggestion is that 
they are the remains of an Aryan colony, who settled in Assam, 
at a time fihen the functional castes were still unknown in 
Bengal, and that the word “ Kalita” was originally applied to all 
Aryans who were not Brahmans. The Kalitas are aivided into 
two main subdivisions, Bar and Sara, and into a nnmber of 
prof^sional subcastes. In Upper Assam, Bar Kalitas are said to 
dMiine to nse the plough, though they occasionally work with 
the HjauJe, but there is no such restriction in Kammp where the 
great bulk of the caste is found. Cultivation is^in fact, the tradi- 
tional occupation of the caste, and they even oonsent to work as 
coolies on Ua gardens. Ther usual procedure for a Kalita who has 
succeeded in rising above the necessity for manual labour, and is 
no longer compelled to follow the plough, it to call himself a 
Kaist or Kayastha. Two explanations are given of the origin of the 
oaru Kalita--one that he is the offspring oT persons who for three 
geneiations back have not been united by the horn ” ceremony; 
he otlier that he is the child of a Bar Kalita and a Kewat 
r^*!?*r* Whether the Bar Kalita ean inter-many with and eat 
cat with the Sam Kalita seems open to question, and the 
p ac ice app^ctnlly vanes in different districts ; but there seems 
oubt that the funetional subdivisioDS of the caste are 
® privilege of close intereourse with the Bar 
v/lLv* subdivisions are the Mali, Soaari, Kamar, 

wiuTtbe '’“I? ^‘*®‘** intewiiMiy 

wiUi tb« Sara Kalita, and also with th« Kamar The la»t 

All lh«m fanctiomil gtoopa aieto 
.omeeitent lookeil duwa B|K>n, iirobably beoum foUMren d 
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thete professionR, wHo were not true KeJttei^ have o<M'nHionally 
huccetfdpd in obtaining admission withlt) their ranks; but the 
goldsmiths, from their wealth, ha\e secured a good pos’hon in 
society. Kalitas have a good Brahman for their priest, nnd their 
water is takeil every caste, a fact which no doubt explxins the 
high value attached to Kalita slaves in the time of the A^Haln 
Rajas, when two Koches could be purchased for the price of a 
single Kalita, though the Koch is generally the haidier and 
stronger man of the two.** 

Early marriage is common in Goalpara but not in 
Assam Proper, except amongst the upper sections of the 
caste. They take, in fact, a liberal view of tbe relations 
between the sexes, and cohabitation is tbe essential 
part of marriage. Well-to-do Kalitas are invariably 
united by the hompura rite and employ a Brahman, but 
the poorer people often content themselves with the 
atjchauldia or jfivon ceremonies, which consist of a feast 
to the villagers and a public acknowledgment of the 
position of the bride Some authorities hold that this, 
though a valid form of marriage for the lower Asaamese 
castes, is not sufficient for the Kalita. They regard the 
hompura rite as the one esseeitial ceremony pf purifica- 
tion., but it can be performed after cohabitation hae 
begun, and sometimes takes place after the death of the 
husband An unmarried girl who becomes pregnanf 
does not forfeit her position in the society unless hei 
lover is of a lower caste. The bulk of the Kalitas were 
censused in the Tezpur, Chutia, and Patharughat tahsils 
Many of the Kayasthas are foreigners, and most of 

1^ them earn their living as Govern- 

*41 servants or tea garden clerka 

Kalitas who have risen above the necessity for manual 
labour also frequently deseribe themselves as Kayasthaa 
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The Kcwals arc a respectable Hiiuhi caste, from whose 
hands Brahmans will take water 
Fcm»iMi ... 6,077 according to Assamese 

ideas, rank immediately after the 
Kalita. Tliese remarks only hold good, however, 
of the llalwa or cultivating Kewats, as the Jaliya', or 
fishing subdivision of the caste, occupy a very humble 
position in the social scale, and are considered little 
iiottor than Nadiyals. The ti^ sections of the caste 
liave nothing whatever in common except the name, 
Kewat or Kaibartta, but the number of Jaliya Kewats 
is comparatively small. The ordinary occupation of the 
caste is agriculture, but a few of them have succeeded 
in reaching that desirable position in which the pen 
takes tlie place of the ploughshare as a means of 
livelihood. A respectable Brahman acts as their priest 
The Doius, or as they prefer to call themselves 
Nadiy^als, are the boating and fishing 
JvTm'iCT ;;; sIjoI caste of Assam. They are anxious 
to assume the name Jaliya Kai. 
bartta, but the Kaibarttas are unquestionably a different 
caste, though the manners and customs of the Jaliya Kai- 
bartta do not differ materially from that of the Assamese 
Nadiyal, except in the following particulars. The Kaibart- 
tas decline to use the ghokota net, and in theory only sell 
their fish on the river's bank within a paddle's throw of 
the boat, whereas the Nadiyals regularly take their 
catch to market. The Nadiyals are probably descended 
from the aWiginal race of Doms, the ruins of whose 
forts are still to be seen in IniUa, but migrated to AfUBifO. 
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before the Dom caste had been aaiipied the degrading 
functions now performed by them in Bengal T!u*y are 
cleanly m their habits and particular in their observance 
of the dictates of the Hindu religion, and account for 
flic objectionable expression Dom,” which uniloubtedly 
they hivve borne for centuries, by saying that they were 
the last of the Assamese to be converted from Buddhism, 
riicy are darker in complexion than most of the 
Assaniese, but have a good physique, and by no moans 
uncomely faces. Their women are most prolific and 
the Dom villages are full of fat brown babies. They 
rank very low in the social scale, and, according to 
Assamese ideas, are superior only to the Brittial 
Baniya or Hari. The bulk of the caste still live by 
fishing, and education has made but little progress 
among them. Marriage does not take place till the girl 
is fully grown, and they are free from any puritanical 
notions with regard to the relations between the sexes. 
Their priests are said to be descended from a. Brahman 
father and Kadiyal mother, but for all practical purposes 
they are Nadiyals and inter-marry with Nadiyal girls. 
In Mangaldai, the Kfldiyals are said to be divided into 
three sections, the Much! or traders, the Kheoli or 
wholesale, and the Machua or retail fish-sellers. 

The Babbas are a section of the Bodo race and appear 
to be an offshoot of the Garos. 

■7;#i4 Their language is closely akin to 
Garo, and their original habitat 
•seems to have been the northern slopes of the 
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(laro CVrUiin sections of tlie trilx*, which Iiv3 on 

the honlers of (hut district, have no word for nortli and 
8«>utli, but d('s<;ribc the former idea by Biiutan, the latter by 
Turn; a fact which pretty clearly indicates the locality from 
which tlioy originally came. Most of the Rabhas have, 
however, left their ancestral homo and settled in the 
ALiniraldai subdivision of Darrang, Kamrup, and 
Goalpara. In Goalpara, Rabhas are divided into' the 
following seven sections — Rangdania, Pati, Maitariya. 
Koch, Ilitlia, Dahuria, and Sangha; but these subdivisions 
are not recognized in Daring. There the tribe is 
divided into various groups which have apparently a 
toitnnistic origin. L'he phalmala fast when their 
ploughs break, the maihala when their buffaloes die, the 
baghuals mourn the death of a tiger, and so on. Like 
the other animistic tribes they are fond of beer, pork» 
and chicken, but they abstain from beef. Their villages 
are not unlike those of the Kacharis. They have gardens, 
and fruit trees, but pigs and fowls do much damage 
and the homestead is very different &om the green 
dankery of bamboos, fruit trees, and vegetables which 
surrounds the houses of the As^Minese. Agriculture is 
their usual occupation, and rice the staple crop grown. 
What money they require is usually obtained by selling 
rice or poultry or by working on • the roads or on tea 
gardens. Adult marriage is in vogue, and the lover is 
required to pay for the object of his affections. The 
usual price is ftom Bs. 25 to Rs. 60, but, if the money is 
not forthcoming, the bridegroom works in the house 
of his father*indaw ; one year’s labour being conaidiered 
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'he equivalent of about Rs. 20 in cash. Vermillion 
i.s smeared on the bride’s forehead, a practii'e which 
does not obtain amongst most of the aboriginal tribes, but 
<he essential part of the ceremony is the killing of two 
fowls and the feasting of the villagers. Tlic Puti 
Rivbhas go further than this, and model their procedure 
ns closely as possible on the Hindu ceremony. The 
<lead too are generally burned, unless an cpidctnic is 
in progress, when it is thought that the infection might 
ho conveyed in the smoke of the funeral pyre. In their 
unconverted state they worship deities known as Bharali 
and Kubir Gosain and make offerings to the spirits of 
the forest and the marsh. Lake the Kachans they are 
very sceptical as to the xxissibility of a life after death. 

The Koches are one of the race castes of Assam. Ori- 

Main 24 064 wore Bn aboriginal tribe, 

Female* ... 23,368 apparently of Mongolian origin, 
which, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, rose to 
jiower under their great leader Viswa Singh. His son, Nar 
Narayan, extended his conquests as far as Upper Assam, 
Tippera, and Manipur, and by the middle of the- sixteenth 
century, the Koch king had attained to a position of 
Buch power that the aboriginal people were anxious to 
be enrolled as members of his tribe. The result is that 
At the present day the name is no longer that of a tribe 
but of a caste into which new converts to Hinduism are 
enrolled. In Sibsagar and Lakhimptir, these converts 
still retain their tribal names, and the Koch is a 
respectable Sudra caste, which is not broken up into 
Various subdivinons. This is not the case in Lower 
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AHoam, a)i«I tin* <lifforent groups are there allotted a 
different status, which is dependent on the time that has 
ehi|)sed siinr conversion took ])lace, and the extent to 
which aheriginal habits have been shaken off. The prin- 
cipal sulHlivisiou is tlie Bar Koch, who arc looked upon 
as a clean Sudra caste and from whose hands Brahmans 
will take water. The same distinction is not accQrdetl 
to the BiiruKoch, though they conform in most cSscntials 
to the somewhat lax standard of Hinduism exacted in 
Assam 'three other subdivisions are graded in ac- 
cordance with the extent to which they have forsworn 
the attractions of unconverted life. The Kamtali abstain 
from intoxicating liquor and usually from pork ; the 
liireiuia still keep pigs but no longer indulge in the use 
<»f liquor; while the Madahi arc Hindus only to the extent 
t)f having taken saran, and still permit themselves great 
free<lom in all matters of food and drink. Tlie Koches 
are widely distributed all oA'er the district, but are es- 
pecially numerous in Mangaldai. 

ClassificHl by religion the population of Darrang was 
distributed in the following proportions in 1901 : — Hin- 
dus, 71 per cent ; Animistic tribes, 23 per cent ; and 
Muhammadans, 5 per cent. 

Of the Hindus who specified their sect, 27 per cent re* 
turned themselves as Saktists, or worshippers of the 
reproductive powers of nature as manifested in the female. 
Two-fifths of these Saktists were, however, censused on 
the tea gardens, and a considerable number of the 
Saktists in the villages were probably cx-garden oooliea 
To people such as these, Saktism, with its toleration of 
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liquor and animal sacrifice, would appeal more strongly 
than the milder and more civilized tenets of the Vaishna- 
vites. Appended to this chapter will be found a list of 
the temples in Darrang which are endowed with grants 
of land. They are styled temples for want of a better 
name, though many of them now are nothing more than 
little huts of reeds and thatch. 


Sivaitism is the counterpart of Saktisin, and is con- mvaitua. 
cemed with the worship of the procreative energy as 
manifested in the male. In 1901, only 1,656 persons in 
Darrang professed this special form of Hinduism. 


Seventy-two per cent of the Hindus who returned 
their sect in 1901 declared their adherence to the milder 
tenets of the Vaishna vites. This form of Hinduism is 
thus described in the Assam Census Report for 1901 : 

Sankar Deb, tbe npoatle of Vatslinnvism in Aamm, was bom 
jo 1449 A.D., and wns tbe desoeDdant of a Kayaatba, who, accord* 
ing to tradition, had been sent, with six of his caste fellows and 
seven Brahmans, to Assam by the king of Kanaijpnr as a substi- 
tute for the Assamese prime minister, who had fled to bis court 
for refuge. The licentious rites of Saktism. had aroused his 
aversion while he was still a boy, and his desire to fonnd a purer 
system of religion was increased* by tbe teachings of Cbaitanya in 
Hongfil.* Like most reformers, he met with vehement opposition 
from the supporters of the established order, and he was com- 
polled to leave his home in Nowgong and to fly to the inhospitable 
jungles of the Barpeta subdivision, where, in conjunction with his 
disciple, Bladhab Deb, he founded the Mabapurushia sect, tbe 
main tenets of which are the prohibition of idolatry and 
•eorifioe, disregard of caste, and tbe worship of God by hymns 
•Jd pmyers only. Bankmr himself was, like a true follower 
®f Chaitanya, a vegetarian, but tbe low-caste people, who formed 
* »rg e proportion of his oonverts, bond his injunction a 

tlwt gaaksf Dab was, la aa j awiaa oi tba word, a 
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coontel of perrection, and the Mahapurushiaa are accordingly 
allowed to eat the flesh of game, but not of domesticated animals, 
though, with a subtlety only too common in this country* they 
observe the letter of the law, prohibiting the spilling of blood, 
by beating their victims to death. The great centre of the Maha- 
purushia faith is the sattra at Barpeta, where a large number of 
persons [>ersist in living hnddled together, in deflance of all the 
Jaws of saniiation, and resist with surprising pertinacity all 
efforts to improve their condition. They are a peculiarly bigoted 
|)ei»ple, and are strongly opposed to vaccination, with the result 
that the rnortality from small-pox in the neighbourhood of the 
sattra is exceptionally high. It was not long, however, before the 
Brahmans re-asserted their influence, and, shortly after Sankar’s 
death, two of his followers, who were members of this caste, 
established sects, called, alter tBeir founders, Damodariya and 
Hari Deb Panthi, which are distinguished &om the Mahapn- 
rusbias by the respect paid to the distinctions of caste, and a 
certain tolerance of idolatry. A foorth sect was founded by one 
Gopal Deb, but it originally seems to have differed in no way 
from the Mabapuroshia creed, and subsequently its followers 
adopted the teachings of Deb Oamodar. There is, in fact, practi- 
cally no distinction between the Damodariyas, the Hari Deb 
Panthis, and the Oopal Deb Panthis, and the Vaishnavites of the 
Assam Valley can be divided into the Mahapnmshia and Bamunia 
or other Vaishnavas,*’ as they have been called in the census 
tables. The former will aooept a Sndra as a religions guide, 
worship no god but Krishna, and are unoompromising in their 
hostility to idols ; the latter will only reoogniie Brahmans as their 
gosiuns, permit the adoration of other deities, such ns Siva and 
Kali, in addition to that of Krishna, and allow sacrifioes to be 
offered in their honour. The Bamunias are also more liberal in 
their diat, and will eat goats, pigeons, and ducks, a fcmn of food 
that is not allowed to orthodox 'i^shnavites in Bengal* 

Madhab Deb, like moat religiouB roformers, wm a 
sitrict disciplinarian. The story goes that the breach 
lietwoen him and Gk>pal Deb arose one stormy day 
when the party were returning to Barpeta by boat 
Gopal Deb, anxious for the safety of his teacher, apoatro* 
phized the storm clouds passing overhead, and begged 
them to restrain their fury till Madhab had readied 
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the shore in safety. This innocent remark was eonsirueil 
into an invocation of Varuna, the gotl of rain ; Gopal I^t> 
was denounced as an idolater and was incontinently, by 
order of Madhab, flung out of the boat. Such treatment 
was enough to damp the euthusiasm of the most ardent 
disciple. Gopal Deb, wallowing in the water, gallantly 
shouted out defiance to his former loader, and warned him 
that in future he would be treated with uncompromising 
oppositaon. Thirty-nine per cent of the Vaishnavites in 
Darrang in 1901 were said to bo members of the Maha- 
purushia sect, the great majority of whom were oonsused 
is the aadr subdivision. 

Every Yaishnavite is the disciple of some particular aowuaaMH 
gosain or priest, to whom each year ho sends an ofToring 
which varies from four annas to four or five rupees, 
according to his means. Those subscriptions are collected 
by the nudhi, or agent of the gosain, who is accorded a 
iwsition of some dignity at viUage feasts, and sometimes 
ranks as high as the gaobwra, or head man appointed by 
the Government. For the Mahapurushias the centre of 
religious life is Barpeta. In the eastern portion of the 
district most of the Yaiahnavitee, who are not Maha- 
purushifM, are disciples of the groat gosains of Auniati, 
Dakhinpat, and Garamur, whose tattra* are rituatod on 
the Majuli in the l^bsagar district ; though some are, 
followers of the Kumabahi gosain of Nowgong, and others 
of the Moamaria gosain of Lakhimpur. In Mangaldai, 
fhe great gosains of th e Majuli claim many followers, b^^t 
a emrtain number of the people are the disciples of the 
potty gosains whose saSros are situated in Darrang. A 
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list of these satlras is appended to this chapter. In each 
Yillaige there is a namghar or large bam like structure, 
in which the people assemble for prayer and song, and 
which serves as a centre for the religious and social life 
of the jtlace. 

Only one-twentieth of the population in 1901 declared 
themselves to be followers of the Prophet The great bulk 
of these persons were living in the Mangaldai subdivision, 
about half of them being inhabitants of the Patharughat 
tahsil, which is situated in the extreme south-west comer 
of the district. In the seventeenth century A D., the 
Muhammadans were, from time to time, in possession of 
Gauhati and the whole of Kamrup, and were able to 
make their influence felt immediately beyond their 
borders. But the expeditions they despatphed up to the 
Bhareli would naturally have no permanent effect, and 
in the eastern part of the district they did not make any 
converts. After the expulsion of the Musalmans from 
Blamrup in 1681 A. D. the simple villagers, irho had bem 
converted to the faith dt Islam, began to fotget the prin* 
eiples of their- religion, and to be gradnally ailbetM by 
the customs of their Hinda neighboura They praetised 
circumcision and offered prayers after the Muhattmadan 
fashion it is trae, but they ooold not read the KonHi»)hnd 
pervioe was held in the open Adds, ndia 

buildings set apart for the pnrpose. They drastwidi 
shaved, and worshipped Idols 19ee HiiidiM, they eaah«nea 
beef and declined to kill a oow, and in titiissofllfiliM>i 
and trouble endeavoured to oUnSn relief hy^treMfog 
mamres end ehiging hymns. This state nfettto^WM 
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to bore continued till 1880, when • luvi^al of tiie true 
Muhammadan faith waa inaugurated by a preaehor call* 
ed Zalkad Ali or 8afi Saheb, who came from Gauhati and 
spent some yean in the subdiviaion of Mangaldai. Fired 
by hia example the Muhammadana abandoned their 
Hindu Bupentitiona, allowed their beards to grow, and 
took to eating beef. Thatched houses were erected to 
serve as mosques, and the ordinary villager at the pre- 
sent day conforms, outwardly at any rate, to the dictates 
of the Muhammadan faith. They have not, however, 
succeeded in entirely freeing themselves of the ideas they 
borrowed from the Hindus, and, when cholera or small* 
pox appear in epidemic form, secretly recite mantras, in 
the bope that by this means they may be preserved from 
falling ill. Cases of proselytism are extremely rare, and, 
during the last fifteen years, onty two persons in the whole 
of the Fstharughat tahsil are said to have been con- 
verted to the faith of Islam. 

Most men find considerable difficulty in giving a 
clear and intelligible account of the faith that is in 
ihem, and the unconverted tribesmen are no exception to 
the general rule. Broadly speridng, thdir religious belMs 
■cem to fall under the fallowing heads. Unlike the 
Hwman metaphysieiaB, they have no unoomfartable 
doubts with regard to their own existence ahd the 
existenee of the mateiiial world. To acoonnt iot the 
P>^aetk»4rftlMueririfa]e phenomena, they put forward 
'vriosmlJmMrh^ mhkii are hardly mow improhaUle than 
tba aeeomiilsMSlIIlm ereatiMi ghrw most sdjgioiis gfu* 
Qildim inf in ilm 
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ence is, after all, a matter of no very great importance, 
and the essential object of religion is to ensure a com- 
fortable passage tlirough life to its followers. No country 
or community is exempt from pain and trouble, and to 
the dwellers in the plains of India has been allotted a 
fairly liberal portion of the ills of life. When the cattle 
die, or small-pox or cholera visit the village,^ OP other 
trouble comes, it is only natural to suppose that some- 
body or something is the cause of these misfortunes. 
The simple tribesmen then ^deavour to ascertain the 
particular spirit from whose displeasure they are suffer- 
ing, and to appease him in whatever way they can. 

The groat bulk of the animistic population was cen- 
suaod in Mangaldai in the Kalaigaon tahsil and the 
mausas at the foot of the Bhutan Hills, and more than 
two thirds of them wore Kacliaris. 

Religions which were not strongly represented in the 
district in 1901 were : — Buddhists (494), Jains (269), 
Brahinos (35), and Sikhs (9). Nearly all the Buddhists 
are tomiK)rary visitors who come down during the cold 
weather to the fairs held at the foot of the hills, and 
from there disperse about the country. There are, 
however, three Bhutia fomilies, who for the last 26 years 
have been living in the Faneri grant village in mausa 
Jliaprabari in Mangaldai ; and a few <sS the Nepalese 
settlers describe themselves as Buddhists. The Joins 
are ** Kaiyas,” or merchants from Bigputana, who have 
-eucooeded in securing a practical monopoly of tiie wbede* 
sale trade of the district. 'Hie Brahmos are educated 
nativee, moet of whmn were .censuaed in 'J'espur to«n>) 
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The Christian population of DarraBg is not larf;e, and, okriniM*. 
in spite of the efforts of a reprofMntatiTo of the Society 
for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts, who 
for many years has laboured amongst the Kaohari popu- 
lation of Mangaldai, there were only 1,128 native Chris- 
tians in 1901. The great majority of those who returned 
their sect were members of the Anglican communion, but 
nearly 800 natives took refuge in the generic term of 
“ Kistan,” without pledging themselves to 8U]>i>ort any one 
«)f the numerous sects into which that religion is divided, 
(.'hristianity seems, however, to be spreading steadily, if 
very slowly, as in 1881 there were only 235 native Chris- 
tians and, in 1891, 642. 

The occupations recorded at the census of 1901 were ocoiii>*ti*«. 
divided into eight main classes, and the numbers returned 
under each head were as follows : — 

T6ul namber. PeroeotoKe. 

JJovenunent... ... ... ... 

Pasiare and affrlcnltora .. ... ... 811.518 ^ 92 

Personal serviM ... ... ... 8.877 * 1 

PrepAmtion and supply of material fobstAiioei, 9.007 8 

Ojmmerce, transport and storage ... ... 8.4.17 1 

Professions ... ... ... 1^1 , 

Unskilled labour not agrionltnnd ... ... 1,774 J 

Means of snbsiatence independent of occupation 2 

The district is a purely rural one, and no less than 92 
per cent of the population were supported by agriculture- 
Nearly one-fourth of these persons were employed as 
garden coolies, and the immense majority of the re- 
uiainder were anall fisrmen who hold their land direct 
from Uio Stati^ ASd caltivate it with th^ own hands. 

Most ei thmn were found in Ifoitgaldsi, where the 
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representatives of the family of the Dairang Rajas hold a 
considerable area at privileged rates of revenue, llierfl 
were altogether in the district in 19(tl, 16,468 persons 
rotumod as tenants and their dependents. Others were 
garden coolies who rent laud which had been prepared for 
cultivation by the Assamese. There is, however, in the 
district such an abundance of good land awaiting settlement 
that the number of tenants must of necessity be small, and 
there is little risk of oppressive rents being asked or paid 
The only non*agriuultural ocoup^tion, if occupation it can 
be called, which supported as much as one per cent of the 
total population was begging. The majority of these 
beggars were women, and were probably old widows 
supiHU'ted by the charity of their neighbours 

The extraordinary preponderance of agriculture as a 
means of occupation is due to two causea In the first 
’ place the district is a purely rural one, it contains only 
one small town, and the urban population is only a 
little more than one per cent of the whole. Thom iB> 
moreover, an almost complete absence of the fitnerional 
castes. There is no villa^ barber or dholfi in the Assam 
Valley, and, though tbere are a considerable number of 
Jugis in Darrang, they no longer earn thdr living at 
the loom. It would hardly be correct to bay that they 
have forsaken their traditional ooeiqpatbn, as tfosy, in 
common with most <rf the vUlagers in Osnuugy are 
weavers. The work is, however, carried on by the wsRbMiS 

and oi4y enough clothing is produced to satisfy the rev#** 

moiis of the fiunily, or perhaps to leaves foir si& 
doHu over to sell whenmon^ ie wairied to 
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land revenue demand. Occupation has not been 
^lecialiaed in the AsBam Valley, and each huUBehold 
supplies almost all its simple wants. The fishing and 
boating castes are not strongly represented, and many of 
their membeiHS have either abandened their traditional 
ooc'upation for agriculture, or have, at any rate, preferred 
to return it as a more respectable avocation on the census 
schedulea The number of priests in Darrang is also 
small. The occupations returned at the census of 1901 
were divided into 520 separate classes, and the figures 
for each class will be found in Part II of the Report on 
the Census of that year. These figures do not, however, 
lend themselves readily to review, as agriculture is prao* 
tically the beginning and end of all things in Darrang. 

The forms of marriage in vogue are the homjntroy * ; 
or hill Hindu rite, when the sacred fire is lighted and a 
priest is engaged to perform the ceremony ; the kharu 
moni pindha, in which a feast is given to the friends and 
relations and ornaments are given to the girl; and the 
^stem under which the brid^room, who is ’called a 
eaponiya, enters the house of his proqeeotive fsther*in* 
law, and woiiDS for his wife as Jacob worked for BacheL 
Brahmans, Kayasthas, and well->to*do Kalitas invariably 
perform the hompttra ceremony, which sometimes costs 
as much as Ra 600. This expenditure is incurred on 
the purchase of ornaments and dothing, on the payment 

priests, mndpians, and palki beaten, and on a feast 
tolhew^krf lbnB lUid friends, the pt jne^ ingredients of 
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which arc rice, molasses, curds and betelnut. The 
practice of taking a bride price is fairly common, espe- 
cially in the western part of the district. In this par- 
ticular there is a great difference between the customs in 
vogue in Up]>er and Lower Assam. In Upper Assam it is 
considered a mark of respectability to give your daughter 
aw'ay ; in Lower Assam the custom of asking a bijde 7)1100 
is almost universal, even amongst the Brahmans 
Uarrung, ns is natural, occupies a more or less intermedi- 
ate position, and on the westfattorns to the customs of 
Lower, and on the east to the customs of Upper Assam. 
If the jirice demanded is too high the young people often 
take the law' into their own hands, and the girl arranges 
to have herself abducted ; as, when her lover has once 
obtained iMMsessiou of her person, he is generally able 
to induce the parents to be more moderate in their 
•demands. This form of marriage by capture is very 
common amongst Nadiyals, Bxittial Baniyas, and OhaFals 
or Namasudras. 

The raponiya is generally accorded all the prlrilcges 
of a husband, as soon as the parents of the girl are satis- 
fied that he intends to remain faithfal to his engage- 
ments. In Upper Assam the eafumiya is looked down 
upon, but his position is aonoewhat better in Danraifg- 
hlarriage, even by the simfdesft rites, entails a heavy 
diiarge upon the bridegroom. Hie <»dinary cAiltivator 
Seems to spend about one hundred rupees upon his 
wedding, a sum out of all propoitkm either to hia uaflli^ 
or income. Hie result is that . many men hairw to 
borrow at liigh ratea of interest to obtain a 
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often crippled for years by the expenses iucurred on tiie 
occasion of their marriage. Ahoms are often niarricHi 
>>y the chaklony rite, in which the liox in which lK>telnut 
is carried {temi) and the knife with which it is cut 
(katari) are exchanged, and the nuptial knot is tit^l. 
The Jhopa goriya form of marriage is also in use 
amongst the Nadiyals at the eastern end of the district. 
The bride and bridegroom are led round five or six 
baskets, and the one raises and the other, following close 
behind, closes the lids. 

Feasts, singing parties, and bhaonaa or simple theatri* 
cal performances are the principal amusements of the 
villagers. The bhaonaa are often hold in temporary 
sheds constructed by the road side, and on a winter’s 
morning the traveller who is early abroad frequently 
comes upon parties of revellers still lingering over the 
pleasures of the previous night. The Jol jatra or 
festival in honour of Krishna in February or March, 
when the image of the god is swung to and fro, and the 
people pelt one another with red powder in naemory of 
lus amorous exploits with the milk maids of Brindaban, 
is observed indeed, but with mueb less ceremony than in 
other parts of India.* The JanmatUtmi in honour of 
Krishna's birth in August or September, and the Sivu- 
r<ttri in memory of Siva m March, are kept as fasts rather 
than feasts. 'J^e Duiga puja is observed Saktists. 

The special 'festivals (^the Assamese are the three 
®lhu8, and flu snidh oeremonies of Sa nkar Deb and 

cwlfaalu wJk* » 

li<>iMi<a> t lmSiai 
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Madhab Deb, ilie founders of the Mahapurushia sect. 
The Kartik Bihu is celebrated on the last day of 
Asvin (about October 14th), and is cot an occasion of 
very much imjtortance. Hymns are sung in honour 
of god, and, in place of their usual meal of hot rice 
aiul curr}', the people take cold food, such as curds, 
molasses, plantains, and cold rice. The Magh Bihu is 
th(‘ harvest home, and begins on the last day of Pous 
(aliout January 14th). For weeks beforehand tall heaps 
of rice straw piled round a cei^ral pole are a prominent 
feature in the rural landscape. At the dawn of day, the 
villagers blithe and warm their chilled bodies at these 
bonfires ; a very neccssaiy precaution, ns, at this season 
of tlie year, the mornings are always cold and generally 
foggy. The Magh Bihu is to some extent a children’s 
festival, and most of the jollification is confined to the 
smaller boys, who sing and dance, and feast in small 
grass huts that have been conehructed for the purpose. 
The Baisakh Bihu, which begins on the last day of Choet 
(April 14th), is in honour- of the new year. The cattle 
are smearcil with oil mixed with matikalai, turmeric, and 
rice, and arc then taken to the nearest ^ream and bathed. 
The villagers go from house to house visiting their 
friends and relatives, and offer them presents of cloth 
and other things. Buffalo fights are organized in the rice 
fields, but these contests are rather tame affairs, and the 
animals very seldom iiyuie one another. This Bihu is 
an occasion of some license, as bc^s and girls dance 
together in the fields and enng suggestive songs, and 
lapses from chastity between* members of the 
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-ire considered almost Tenial. This is the season of t)ie 
lear when runaway matches are most common, and 
(luring the next few weeks the outraged but avarieious 
jiarent, complaining of the abduction of his daughter, is 
by no means an uncommon sight in the local courts. The 
.sradh ceremony of Sankar Deb is celebrated in August — 
September, and that of Madhab three days IsTore tho 
fanmartami All w'ork is laid aside on these two days, 
and the people devote their time to feasting and the 
"inging of hymns. 


STATEMENT A, 
iSaUras. 


Matisa. 

KBoae of Sattra. 

MaoEa. 

Name of Sattra. 

Tbzpitb 


Mahoaldax 


Buhdi vision. 


Subdivision. 


Bbahman 


Bbahman 


OOSAIH. 


OOSAIM. 


naleswar 

P.tikh.ti(B.kort). 

Cbioakona 

Snpuha. 

Uahabhalfmb ... 

MorolL 

Maagaldai 

Bolnara. 

Katabtha 

Q OB AIN. 



Autola. 

Bu-gaon 



Bhagavati. 

BArgaoil ••• 


Oevananda. 

Baleswar. / ! 

Balipokhnii ••• 

Ssrabarl 

ilaripur. 

\ 

Qatanga. 




Bali.. 

Boralioiaim. 

KatekIbarL 

Modargorl. 

NIkaiAaL 
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STATEMENT B. 

Ttmples. 


in 

Nniiie of 

1 AMOt'NT OK 
I.AND HELD 

Name of founder 

Brief description i 
temple building. 

whioli HltU- 
Ittcd 


Half , 
rates. 

and date of 
foundation. 

TKZI>UB8l II- 
lliVJHtON. 

Barbbogia... 

bAncBWAr ... 

DigbR*> 

Bighas 

83 

1 

1 Not known. 

> 

Tbatobed r o o 
with reed anc 
piaster walla. 


Jogeswar ... 

•• 

3.<l 

Bndia A i n g h 
abont 1705 a.D. 

Ditto 


Muktinath... 

... 

68 

Not known. 

1 

Ditto 


Nandikeswar 

... 

1.002 

Riidra 8ingh in 
1607 A. 1>. 

Thatched r o o 1 
brick wall, atom 
floor. 


Rudrapad ... 

j 


801 

Sib Ringb abool 
1730 A. D. 

A abelter wlthou 
walls orer a ston 
on which then 
are . two foot 
prints of 81 va. 


Banbbngya 

Mudhab 

... 

666 

Rndra Sinsh in 
1707 A..D. 

Thatched hons 

with tee«1 an 
pliiater wa la. 


bukleswar ... 

... 

7 

Not known. 

Ditto 

HBTchola ... 

Biogri 

... 

106 

Do. 

Masonry bnilding 

B»rg«oo ... 

KiraDK 

... 

144 

. Do. 

Thatched bona 

with remi an 
plaster walla. 

1 

Orang 

... 

867. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Bluhnntb ... 

llardol 

22 

... 

Not known 

Ditto 

! 

Baaodeb 

’ i 

12 

1 


Ra5eawar Singh 
In 1758 A. O. 

There waa cnigi"; 
ally a 

temple, w h i o" 
now baa taller 
|AtodlHlS4lr« 
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llAUBa In 

Name of 
temple. 

Auoukt Olf 
KJkND RBLD 

Name df facmdcr 

Brief deacr^ption of 
temple building. 

which 

fttcd. 

Beirc- 

nue 

£r#«. 

Half 

mtea. 

and date of 
foandaiion 



Bighas 

nighaa 



Btftbnnlh — 

Bisbnath 

i 

908 


Gailadhar Singh 
in less A. D. 

There fa no build- 
ing but a lingum 
whirh goea under 
wa4rr in the 
rains. 


Banramadhab, 

82 

... 

Sib Singh about 
1730 A. D. 

Thatched house 

with reed and 
plaster walla. 


Cfaandi 

2 

... 

Oadadhar Singh 
aboat 1690 A.D. 

Qranite floor, 
briek wall with 
tin roof. 


Kamaleawar... 

146 


Kamaleawar 
Hinteh abont 
1800 A. D. 

Rand walla plaa- 
terod with rood, 
thatched roof. 


Parba Sankar 

90 

•«e 

HIb Btngh abont 
1780 A. I> 

Ditto 

I 


Sarja Madhab 

125 

... 

Oadadhar Singh 
liboot 1685 A.D 

Ditto 


Dma 

100 

... 

Sib BInffh in 
1741 A. D. 

Reed walla plas- 
tered with mad, 
lroi\ roof. 

Cbctift 

DaUl Madhab 

... 

72 

Not known 

Beed walla plas- 
tered with mod, 
thatched roof. 


Nag Banker... 

887 

... 

Naga Matta 

Reed walls plaiK 
tered with mud, 
iron roof. 

Oohpor 

Dhandi 

■ 

282 

fCndra Singh 
about I70a5 A D 

Thatched honae 

with reed * and 
plaster walls. 


Kallaai 

H 

72 

Not known 

Bodra (s 1 n g h 
abont 1706 A. D. 

Ditto 


Plralhacl ... 

■ 

818 

Ditto 
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HaUMI IB 

ItBIDB of 

amovmt or 1 

(.AMO HELD IH.»eoflOUI.d«r 

Brief deacrfptioa ot 
temple buiktiDg. 

•Itu- 

•t«d. 

Iftevo- 

DUf* 

Bair , 

rataa. 

1 

ami (late of 
foondailoii. 



BigfaM 

BigliaB 



lUItJBWar. 

|]Blpfw»r 

... 

602 

Btidra Singh 
aboat 1705 A.D.l 

IfaaoDry floor an<f 
walls and that- 
ched mof. 


BakkaMTur 


75 

Not known 

f 

Brick floor* thatch' 
ed roof aad reed 
wall. 


BhairmbI 


804 

Do. 

Brick wall aad 
currogatad Iroa 
tool. 


B^mtrnbfrnd ... 

... 

07 

Do. 

Jiaaoory floor and 
walls, thatched 
roof. 


UimlttlostrBr... 

... 

67 

Do. 

Brick floor, cor- 
nieotsd ifOB roof 
and reed walls- 


MahAbbairmb. 

... 

166 

Do. 

Brtck walls aad 
oorrogalad iron 
roof. 

MAI«OAt.D4t 

BtOB. 

TlagBawar 


88 

Do. 

Maaoorj floor aad 
walla aad t batch* 
odrooC. 

CfeIttBhMM... 

Tb»t«*«w ... 

» 

1 

678 

Do. 

tbmplotaotUmksr 

aod 


■ B<lv«B«Nir ... 


887 

Do. 

Do. 

Mi>«N Mu* 

Cats OOBBlB 

im 


Do. 

DOw 


B«fi OoMOai^ 



Do. 

Oc^ 

rMMBbBbrl 

U«ol|i«r 

1 


Do. 

Old krkdi tsmplib 
la la roi^ ■ 
1— iporary kooss 
D IllBllt OWMp 

- 

Bmtkmmmm ... 


... 

Da^ 

lOaff. 

Tkssols Is of Hmksr 
SJM tkalckw 


Horn 


686 

Do. 

Do. 


BkBtebkBAaB 

1 


Dos 

■B (• VEltaTt. 
Ska KaadE9BA 

twkMi 
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AGRICULTURE AND FORESTS. 

^rown — Kici^ Muntani — VuIiipii Vibn^n »nd tbmb- 

inf{ uf f^raiii A^iouttura) inipbMiiimtii BugnmatK* Pn^IHirt' 
tiOu of tiiola^Hos— •(.'‘aiiiies affiTAing |>rodu4*H»«'n«*M of land (iard<*n 
rropN --Vit*id and valiia of cro|>B — FI ockIh and irrigation (l«>nHral 
remarks — Lire stock — Graaing —Cattle diaisase- ■Cominenceirient 
of t«‘a industry — The Ikkiui in the early aixties -B^^arcity of 
labour -Collapse in 1866- Expansion of the industr) labour 
■uppl) — Bite of tea gardens- Boil— -Varieties of plant System of 
riiltivation— System of manufacture— Outturn and prices - 
Forests— ‘System of management— The resenrod forests -Timlwr 
trees — Rubber — List of important reserves. 

The staple food crop of the district is rice, which in 
1S«D2-(I3 covered 67 per cent of the total cro|>jietI area, sj'vwa. 
Other intiN>rtant croimarc tea (14 i>er cent), and orchard 
and garden crops (9 per cent), but a large part of the 
^rea shown under this head is occujned by the home* 

>*t<’ad, and it is doubtful whether as much as on^ half 
is actually under cultivation. Mustard occupied ft jter 
cent of the total cropped area, miscellaneous frsid 
grains, nearly all of which are different forms of pulMv 
4 i*er cent, and sugarcane O'? per cent. Wheat, Imrley, 
snd gram, the food gnuns of U|iper India, are grown 
in small patehea by immigrants from those parts, but 
the total area tinder those three crops in was 

37 sens, A small qnaiiUty of maise is also grown 
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l»y foroiicncTH Tin* of cultivation an<l 

the iiiannrr in which the Mai>Ie cropfl are raised i« 
dewrilKMl in the following para^rraphs. The area under 
difVerent crop*! \>ill Ik* found in Table VII 
a*ii. Uicr hilh un<h*r three main h(*ads— aAu, and 
A/e>, the proportion of the toUil rice area noriiiHll\ 
<K’cupied liy each of these* three classes, l)eing — aaU 71* 
|K*r cent, o/m IH percent, ami hao 3 per cent. AVi/i ilhan. 
i*T trait*^plai!l<*il winter rice, is first sown in little IkhIs or 
nurJM'ricH (kothmtoii) near the homestead 'fhe land is 
hn»kctj u|» 111 April or May, is pirniglu*d five t»r six times, 
and is LTcncrally manured with cow dung and aweepings- 
Tlie m‘ed, wliich has lieen stdocted from the largest 
ears of the pre\iou8 yi'ars crop, is sown broadcast* over 
tin* U'd in May and June. It coniea up a rich emerald 
gret n, and at the U^ginning of summer these patches 
i»f the brightest grtH'U lierl>age are a striking featun* 
in the rural Iandsca|K' In the meanwhile the fields 
an* iH'iug got ready for the reCA‘j>tion of the atHMlIings- 
The liuslmndmaii starts ploughing as Bism as the soil 
is softened by the spring min, ainl rejK*at» the process 
fnun four to eight times, till he has riHlnml the land 
to H rich puddh* of mud. After the third ploughing 
the tiehl is harrowed, the little embank luents, a few 
inches high, intended to retain the water arc repaired, 
and if the fields adjoin the ruiid or the village site they 
are fenceni m with split liainboo. When the seedlings 
are alKmt seven or eight weeks old, they are taken 
from the uurik*ry IhmI and carrietl in large bnadles 
{ukki) to the field. Here they are planled out in haiMl* 
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fitifi (f/oc^a), each of which cuntains four or Arc plantti. 

' h*' distaiu’c at which theat' arc frt>in nn«' 

• iiolher dcpcmls upon the fertility (»f the M*il, hu< the 
ti.iiidfulu are generally |>lacc<l alM^ut IH inehea iifMirt it 
>■< kiHU<iUy the practice loateep the young phiuta in water 
I'crore they arc planted out, and, unleaa they an* weak 
ltd dunted, the topa are cut off at the time when they 
itc removed from the iiurwry Tranaplanting goea 
oil from the lieginiiing of July to the middle of Hc}>tcin' 
1" r anil ia generally carried out 4>y women The 
'“■ikisof a moat urduoua dei*crij>tion, and iiivol\t*» 
'•(•tolling for hours in a tield of litpiiil mud, under the 
r.iiiofa bum iiig tropical sun. BiTore the end of the 
raiiiH^the eroji is fully grown, though the ears are still 
em^ty, but about the lieginning of Octola‘r the} lH‘gin 
to fill, and the field to turn to u rich yellow. From the 
ini<l<Ue of NovemlM*r to the middle of January harvesting 
(» going on. Women are not employed on this work 
III Mangaldai, but in Tezpur, as in l')ipcr Assam, Isith 
sexes cut the grain. The rca|»ers grasp a handful 
of the ears and cut them off about eight inches lieluw 
tlie head. These handfuls (wiw/Ai) are tied up with a 
piece of straw and' left in the field for a few days to 
dry When the grain is ready to be transjiortcil to 
the granary, the mulhis are made into large sh<*aves. 
Six to eight muiAts form a thnr or jhap, and five or six 
tltora a dangari. A dangari is then affixed to either end 
of a sharp pointed liamboo calU*il btripa, and the load, 
which w called a bkar and carried across the shouhler, 
is takea fa» the faoaseaCead by the men. 
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The diifcrout kinds of salt dhan fall under two main 
divisions, hthi and bar. Lahi ripens earlier than bar, 
and tliougli the j;rain is of a finer quality the yield is 
appreciably smaller. It is planted on the higher fields 
which dry up first at the conclusion of the rains, and 
whi(‘h are thus not suitable for bar. Altogether there 
are said to be no less than 68 different varieties of 
soli dhan in the district. 

Hao dhan is sown broadcast about the beginning of 
May, the field having been previously prepared by four 
or five ploughings. It is grown in flooded tracts, and 
the embankments made between the fields are smaller 
than in the ease of tali, and are sometimes dispensed 
witli altogether. It ripens about the middle of Decejnber 
and is haru'sted in the same way as sali. Five*skths of 
the bao crop is raised in the tahsils of Fatharughat, 
Manga Idai, and Tezpur. 

Ahu or summer rice is grown either on irrigated land 
in the submontane tracts (kharma ahu) or on low land 
near the lirahmaputra. For low land cultivation the 
usual pr«»oedure is as follows : — 

In May the jungle is pressed down and burnt, and the 
land left till towards the end of the rains. The jungle 
that has sprung up in the interval is cleared in the same 
way, the process being known as g^yala kata, and plough* 
ing Itegiiis in January. The field is ploughed three times 
and harrowed, and the clods are broken up by a.maUet. 
Another ploughing and harrowing follow, the seed is 
sown, and the laud again ploughed and harrowed, to 
ensure that the grain becomes thoroughly mixed with 
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the soil. When the plants aro about six inches high and 
catch tlie wind botah boloah, they are harrowed again and 
w(‘c<led, and finally harvested about the end of August, 
'riio crop is, however, a precarious ono, and is liable to 
lie destroyed by a sudden rise of tlie river. The plants 
can live under water for as much as a week, but if after 
this time the floods do not retire they are jicrmancntly 
destroyed. Ahti is often grown on the chaporia in con- 
junction with mustard, and no jungle cutting is of cotir.se 
roiiuired when the soil has been already cleared for the 
oil seed crop. The same field is seldom cropped for more 
tlian three years in succession. The weeds whitdi were 
unable to find a lodging under the dense growth of ikra 
(saecharum arundinaceum), khagari {saccharum apon- 
taneum) and nal {phraqmitet roxburghii), with which the 
hind in its natural state is covered, soon spring up when 
once the jungle has been removed. After the third year 
it is less trouble to burn fresh jungle than to clean the 
old fields of weeds, and by a change of site the peasant 
gets the further advantage of a manure of ashes for his 
ne.xt year’s crop 

Kharma ahu is transplanted, and the system of culti- 
vation does not differ materially from that employed in 
the case of salt, except that it is both sown and harvested 
Jnuch earlier than winter rice. It is generally grown on 
land which is irrigated from the hill streams, and is exten- 
sively cultivated in the north of Mangaldai. The bulk of 
the ahu in Darrang is, however, chapori ahu. 

Mustard, as has already been said, is usuaUy grown : 
iu conjunotion with ahu on the riparian flats. Tho 
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jungle 18 cut down in February and March, and, if the 
land cannot lie prepared in time for summer rice, is 
allowed to rot upon the ground What remains is burned 
in October, the stumps are dug out, and the land 
is then jdoughed over four or five times. The seed is 
sown aliout the lieginning of November, and the plant is 
ready to he pulled from the field about the middle of 
February. It is generally left to diy' for a few days, and 
is then tied in bundles and carried to the homestead, 
whore it is threshed out bj^ the cattle. Mustard is 
grown alt along the banks of the Brahmaputra to a 
greater or a less degree. The area under this crop in 
the I’atharughat tahsil is particularly large 

Pulse is usually grown on the alluvial flats that fringe 
the Brahmaputra, in conjunction with summer rice and 
mustard, but a crop is often taken from the land on 
which rice seedlings, early rice, and sugarcane have been 
grown, as it is generally and rightly thought to improve 
the quality of the soil. In the chaporit if new land is 
taken up the first proceeding is to cut and burn the 
reeds and grass. Only two ploughings are required, and 
those are of the very lightest character, and, if the 
ground is naturally clear of jungle, the seed is some* 
times simply sown on the river flats as soon as the 
flomls subside. Pulse is also scattered broadcast amongst 
the rice stubble, or between the salt plants, if the 
land is still soft, but this method is not generally in 
use. The seed is sown in September and the crop is 
ripe about four months later. The plants are pulled up 
by the roots, left for a few days in the field to drj, wnl 
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•I IT then collected at the convonieuce of the cultivator 
socda are threshed out by cattle, but as the i^rains 
do not separate readily from the po<ls, their efforts are 
supplemented by a man with a flail. Several different 
kinds of pulse are grown, but nine-tenths of the crop 1 h*- 
long to the variety known as mati-mah (pha»eaivn itmtigi) 

/ radiatus). Other kinds are magu^mah {phaseolus mango) 

:i .sjiecies which has a smaller yield and requires more 
(.ireful cultivation, but commands a higher ]irice and 
)m»ss»»sso 8 a more delicate flavour. It is seldom grown 
f\cept on the river chupurit. Kata-mah {lathy ms sativuti), 
iH grown, but not in any considerable quantities. It 
lias a large yield, but does not fetch a high price. 

I’ulsc, like mustard, is usually grown on the river chaporia, 
but, while there is very little pulse in Gohjiur, there is a 
certain amount of high land pulse in Balipara and 
Kalaigaon. 

Jute is grown in small patches as a garden crop. The mar**, 
seeds are generally sown in April, and the plants are cut 
in August and September, stripped of their leaves, tied 
in bundles, and left to rot in pools of water for from seven 
to twelve days. When they are ready a handful of stems 
i.s taken up, broken in the middle, and beaten to and fro 
in the water, till the inner part drops out and only the 
filire remains. The bundles of fibre are then dried and 
are ready for use ; but the area under jute is at present 
absolutely inconsiderable. Small patches of rhea {boeh- 
nieria nioea) are grown in the gardens of the fishing 
castes, where it is heavily manured. The skin is strip- 
off from the stem and the fibre separated from the 
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outer covering. The throatl obtained is exceptionally 
strong and durable, but the difficulty of decortication has 
hitherto jirevcnted the growth of rhea on a commercial 
scale. 

•torarcMS Jn the Miingaldai subdivision the rice is threshed as 
as it has been brought from the field, but in Tez^iur 
the stalk and ear are stored together in the grapary 
{hhurah. When it is required for use the sheaves are 
untied and spread over the courtyard. Cattle are then 
«li-i\ en round and round over tBc heap of grain and straw 
till the ears have been finally separated from the stalk.* 
The grain is next passed through a sieve, and placed in 
a fiat bamboo tray called kula. It is then jerked into 
the air and allowed to fall back into the tray, or held 
aloft and allowed to fall slowly to the ground, till gra- 
dually' the chaff is carried off. After threshing the 
paddy is stored in huge drums, called dhola. They are 
made of split bamboo, and the outer surface is plastered 
o\ er with clay and cowdung 

Airtonitw- I'he agricultural implements in use are of a very sim* 
inimr*** ‘-‘baracter. The plough is usually made of the jack 
Tbepievvb. fruit tree or some other hard wood, and consists of tl»r®® 
parts, the handle and body, which are usually all in one 
]*iece, the iwle, which joins the plough at the junction of 
the handle and the body, and the yoke, which is merely s 
piece of wood, fastened by rope at right angles to the 
lH>lo, with pegs affixed to it to keep it from sliding from 
tlm necks of the bullocks. The front portion of the body 


UlMotor of Und Becord* And AgriCBl* 
tore, nine bullock took 2 boon ud 6 minntee to threib out 74 


maimde of paddy. 
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is sharpened to a point which is shod with irf>n. and in 
soft soil a piece of bamboo is sometioies substituted for the 
iron. This piece of iron is the only portion of the ]>lough 
which the farmer has to purchase. Tlic rest he makes 
for himself. The whole instrument ' is suited to the 
wretched class of animal required to draw it. It weigiis 
as a rule about 20 Iba and when cattle arc used the 
yoke seldom stands as much as 36 inches from the 
ground. When buflFaloes are employed the whole plough 
i.s constructed oa a larger scale. It is obvious that such 
an implement can only penetrate from three to four 
inches into the soil, but the wretched quality of the 
plough cattle prohibits the use of a more eftective in» 
strument. 

The harrow (moi j is generally a bamboo ladder, about 
eight feet in length, on which a man stands as it is 
drawn across the field. It is used to crush the clods 
turned up by the plough before mustard or summer rice 
is sown, and to reduce the fields required for wet rice 
to puddle. Its place is sometimes taken by q plain log 
of wood. It is prepared by the cultivator himself from 
the bamboos growing in his garden. Clods are broken 
i*y the mallet (dolt bari) which is also made at homo. 
Hoes (Jeor) are used to trim the embankments (alia) which 
help to retain the water. The head is bought in the 
bazar and costs from Re. 1 to Re. 1-4, and is fitted 
^th a shaft by the former himself. Sickles (iacAt)i with 
which the rice is reaped, have also to be purchased, and 
®e8t from two to four annas. In ahu cultivation a large 
wooden rake (bindha), with teeth nearly onefwtin 
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length, M dragged over the crop a bullock, when the 
plants are about six inches high, 'llie hhanti, a kind 
of trowol with a long handle, is used for weeding ahu 
rice. 'I'he sugarcane mill is described in the paragraph 
dealing with the preparation of molasses. The ordinary 
pnplement used for husking grain is the dhehi, a long 
beam with a pestle affixed at the end, which is support- 
etl by two posts at about two-thirds of the length from 
the head. The shorter end is depressed by the foot, and 
the jiestle is thus raised into tfe air; the weight is then 
removed, and the pestle falls into a small hole, in a 
piece of wood sunk level with the ground, in which the 
grain is placed The dhtki is the implement ordinarily 
employed by the Assamese to husk their rice or pulse, 
but the animistic tribes generally use a large wooden 
mortar (wra/) and a pestle (marf). All of these imple* 
Aents are made at home. 

sacwMB*. Sugarcane {taceharum offleinarum) is propagated 
from the tops of the best canes, which are cut off at 
harvest time and kept in 'a shady place. One of these 
tops yields on the average about five canes, and, as they 
contain but little juice, the cultivator does not sacrifice 
much of the gro» product of his fields in the cause 
ef reproiluction. Four principal varieties of thO plant 
are recognised. The bagi or white stands about seven 
feet high, and has yellow canes of a softjui^ teltuie. 
The tehya is shorter, harder, and thinnei*. and the o*iw« 
^ a deep red or even purple colour. The Baitgala of 
Barn, a foreign variety, n larger and more juk^ then th« 
indigonous hinds, bet yields e smaller prdpertiM <0 
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AUG^r. The Molaha is a hard and ihin Tarie^y of the 
roupi, and, where grown, is planted round the edge of 
(lie field. The land is hoed up till it is reduoed to a 
tine tilth, and the tops planted in trenohiw between 
Apnl and June. The patch is fenced with split bamboo, 
and there is usually a stout hedge of arhar dal (enjatm 
/adtctM), but constant watching is required to scare 
nway jackals and other animals, and an empfy oil tia 
with a clapper is generally to be seen suspended over 
'■a«;h field. While the crop is growing it is continually 
iiocd and weeded, and about August the leaves should 
bo tied up round each cluster of canes, which is a 
troublesome proceeding. The earth from the ridges is 
heaped about the roots to strengthen their hold U])ob 
the soil, and this process is continued until the relative 
lM).sitions of ridge and trench are reversed, and the canee 
stand upon ridges with the trenches in between. 

The Tezpur tahsU and the Behali mauza are the 
principal centres for sugarcane. Very little cane is 
grown in the Mangaldai subdivision outside the Pat- 
harughat and Mangaldai tahsils, and not much there. 
Harvesting goes on from January to April. 

ITie native form of mill is still very generally used vMpmmuoB 
the Assamese for the extraction of the juice, but the 
iron mill, which is for more expeditious, is gradually 
coming into favour. The native mill consisteof two wooden 
rollers fixed side by side in a trou^ hollowed out of 
a heavy block •of wood. The tops of the two rollers pass 
through a hallow heua supported by upriglrtB let through 
^ kxror blcdk «f wood feto the ground, and nre 
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out into the form of screws which fit into one another. 
To the larger of the two (mola bhim as distinguished 
from ynaiki bhim) i.s affixed a pole, which is driven round 
in H circle, and thus causes the rollers to revolve. The 
motive i>ower is usually supplied by the villagers them- 
selves, hut bufifaloos are occasionally used for the work. 
The mill requires rather more knowledge of carpentry 
for its jlroduction than the other implements of agri- 
culture, and can only be mad^ by the more skilful of 
the villagers. The cane is placed between the rollers and 
crushed as it is slowly forced through. Each handful is 
passed through the mill three or four times, till nothing 
but foam appears. The juice trickles from the trough into 
an earthen vessel, and is then transferred to a small 
boat scooped out of a log. When twelve or fifteen 
gallons have been collected boiling begins. The furnace 
is hollowed out of the ground, and has four circular 
openings to receive the cauldrons, which are made of 
the most durable kinds of, potter’s clay. Two of these 
vessels arc placed about nine feet from the furnace mouth, 
and only servo to heat the juice before it is transferred 
into the other vessels to be boiled. When the juice has 
been reduced to the proper condition it is ladled into a 
wooden vessel {gholani) shaped like a small dug out, and 
is stirred for half an hour. As the stirring oontinues the 
liquid loses its dark brown colour, and assumes the 
consistency and hue of yellow mud. It is then stored 
in earthen pots and the process is complete. 

1 he fertility' of the rice fields mainly depends 15KUI 
the following five causes — ^the water-supply, the quality 
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of the soil, and the liability to ii^ury from flood, wild 
iinimals, or shade. The first named tact/)r is probably 
of most iTn])ortance, as irrigated land in the submontane 
tracts yields bumper crops from poor and sandy The 
‘•oil of the district varies from pure sand near the Ilrah- 
niaputra to clay so stiff as to be utterly unfit for cultiva- 
tion. The land best suited for the growth of rice is a 
clay loam alatia, the most, fertile variety of which is 
(Mllod bherbheria and is particularly deei> and soft. The 
iuiiuials which do most injury to the crop are pigs, 
cJojihants, and monkeys. Elephants leave disastrous 
traces of their presence, but luckily do not remain long 
in any one locality. Serious damage is sometimes done 
by insects which are called keonkata or moja, tupalia, 
yandhi {leptorisa acuta), and charaha (^hiapa acueaceus). 
The gandhi is a small bug, which injures the rice plant 
by feeding on the stems and sucking all the sap from 
the young grains. It is most prevalent in July and 
August ,and is particularly in evidence during a simjII of 
hot dry weather.* High wind and rain drive it back into 
the jungle, and good results arc obtained by lighting 
fires of vegetable refuse to windward. The best remedy 
of all is to collect the insect by’ smearing a winnowing 
fan with some glutinous substance and brusliing it over 
the ears of grain, when many of the bugs will bo found 
sdhering to the fan. This remedy should be tried in tho 
doming or late afternoon, as the insects do not feed in 
the heat of the day. The charaha is a liny beetle, which 
eats away the outer surface of the leaves and stalks, and 
thus afTects the outturn 4>f the crops. It attacks the 
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yoUHfj jiUiitrt in the nursery nn<l can moat easily be 
dwtniycd there by H|*rayin>f.* Smoking the fields alw 
|»r<sluces uommI rcHuIts, hut must Ik? continued for a<»m- 
dinx or (he hiMdles will return, (’mbs (keirora) some 
times dHimnre the steins of the crop on low-lying land when 
undiT water. Hiiin is wantt'd when sali rice is sown 
and IS transplanted, hut is not needed for the sowing of 
fi>tn and fmo During eveiy stage of it.s growth the plant 
IK Is-nefited hy nxMlerato showers, but rain is nlisolutely 
iMsiMiiial at the time when the ear* are first appearing- 
Hail -toriii" in D«*eeml»er sometimes lay the crop and 
add materially to the cost of reajting, but fortunately 
are \erj‘ h«*al in their action. 

<»ne of tin most valuable of ganlen crops is the 
plantain (muDi'i snpitntHm). As many as ten main varie- 
ties of this tree an* m’ognized, but the most important 
an* thocH* known as atkia, numohar, ehem ehampa, and 
malbhog. 'I'ln* first tnx> grou})s arc again subdivided 
into a eonsidemble numlier of different species. Iht 
eonimouest form of atkta is called a large tree 

ahieh is found growing in the garden of nearly ©very 
lions«>. 'file fruit is considered cool and wholesome, and 
is very gi*nerall> nsoil as fiHHl for infants The tnonoior 
is n somewhat snmller tree, the pulp of the fniii is white 
and slightly acid in taste, and is largely used in omnlNB* 
afion with soft rice and milk at village feasts. The 
matkhvj and rkent ekampa are small trees whose fruit • 
mnrh appreciat<><l hy EnrepeaBS. The atkia plaatain is 

. * *>••* wKiiOoii to I lb. Carto |rm, I Ito. tnMf itoAad Hm w etw, 

US (bite WHIM. Tlw laiUtta rt f ld «w«iMtb ftlfne 

<w viib a Sim* 
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e(‘'ii‘rally grown near the liunict»ti‘ftd, when* it can uhtain 
n |•l■'lltifu1 supply of manure, hut the Aner varieties are 
at a little distance to pnttect them fnnn the 
•' krtiiwurms, whose attacks they arc hardly stntn^ 
|■ll•'^gh to resist. Simdy soilwnd huav,\ clay cheek the 
<.'t.iwth of the plant, and anything in the slui]>e of waler- 
l<v'L'ing is most injurious. The trees are )>laiit<‘d in 
Ik'Ii's aliout a foot wide and eighteen inches <leep, and 
ur«' manured with cowdung, ashes, and sweepings. 
\‘iUMg saplings take from eighteen montlm t4> two 
vi-.n*' to Aowor, and the Aowers hike from thr<*e lo 
•'i\ niontha to turn to fruit. The plantain tre4‘ jdays 
t'linii parts in addition to that of fruit purveior. The 
tlower is much esteemed as a vegetahle, th<* leaves serve 
as plates, and the trunks arc used for decorative purisiscs 
(ui occasions of ceremony and as foisl for elephants. An 
alkaline solution distilleil from the sheaths and the conn 
ia often used as a Aavouring with curry, a practice which 
ia mentioned by the Multammadan historians of Mir 
Jumla’s invasion. « These portions of the tree are sliced, 
driiHl, and reduced to ashes. 'Jlic ashes are placed in an 
earthen pot in which there are several boles lightly 
plugged with straw. Water is then poured over them, 
which dissolves the alkali and trickles through the holes 
into the receiver below. The resulting product, which is 
known as kkarotu, is used not only as a seasoning but ^ 
a hair waab and aa a mordant with certain dyes. 

The betehrat (arsoa eauchu) is grown almost as uni' 
v«raaUy aa tlm pbmtain, and, with the bamboo, fonns the 
gfcat trinity of trees in which the bouses of the 
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AttsainoHc* nrt> UHUnlly c'liibeddod. The plantation bo(‘>l 
up and kept clear of Meeds, and the trees are uio^t 
lilM'rallv nnuiured with cowdunjr. The pan vine (j>iptT 
betlr) is freipiently trained up their stems, and the leaf 
and nut, M'hich are invarialily eaten in conjunction, are 
thus /^niwn side hy si<le. Tobacco is a plant w'liicli is li» 
1 k‘ seen ;;rowin>r in the majority of gardens. The seed- 
ling.-' are raised in <-arefully manured l)eds in August and 
H<‘pt<-inlK*r At the la^ginning <*f November they an- 
transplanted into ground wliic^ has been reduced to a 
fine tilth, watered for a few days, and are protected fironi 
the sun by little sections of the plantain trunk. 'I’hf 
IkhI is lightly hoed up two or three times, and not more 
than l«-n or twelve leaves an* allowed to grow on oncli 
plant, the rofiiainder Wing picked off as they api)ear. 
Tht* leaves are first gathered in February ami March* 
and there is a se<*ond but much inferior crop about two 
months later. If required for chewing they are either 
ilrinl under a shed, or else pressed into a hollow bam* 
1 ms> {chunga) and allowed to ferment. .When the tobacco 
is <lestine<l fi>p the pii>e, though this is not the use to 
whieh it is generally put, the leaves are piled up in heap# 
till they ferment, cut up and mixed with molasses, and 
then are ready for the hookah* The ooinnionest form# 
of vegetahlc groHii are ordinary spinach pn* (beuella 
|oAi, a s{tecies of AraMi'ca, diflbront kinds of arums (AacAs), 
different kinds of yams (diotcorea) and gourds, the 
country Itean uraAi {d<dickc» lablat), the common maHo* 
tmftt {malpa verticiUata)^ the radish Mala (rapAaNW satkmdb 
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tite DorrrI chuka mk (runwx t0twarita), an<l the Lriigal 
(lo/antim me/ongfna). 

The outturn of different cropn varies according t • the naMua 
lb*, character of the kchmod, and alao ***** 

Abu ... ... wo to ugreat extent according to the 

MuUiMb'" !!! 1,800 character and level of the soil ou 

which they are grown. The atatement in the niargin showH 
the normal yield per acre laid down hy the Agricultural 
Ilcpartment after a long aeries of experimentH. Theao 
figures only represent a general mean, and even in a 
normal year there are many Helds whose outturn varies 
largely from the average. The yield of rice, it may be 
premised, is expressed in terms of husked grain. Like 
the outturn, the cash value of the crop cun only be 
approximately ascertained. The prices obtainetl by the 
raiyats vary to some extent in different )»arta of the 
ilistrict, but probably average about Re 1 11*0 per maund 
(»f unhusked grain in Tezpur and Re 1*7»0 in Mangahlai. 
Assuming that unhusked paddy yields 62 per cent of 
dean rice, it would appear that the value of thf harvest 
from an acre of tali is about Rs. 33 in Texpur and Rs. 28 
in Mangaldai, while the value of the ahu crop is Rs. 28 or 
Rs- 24, according as it is raised in the eastern or western 
Bubdivision. For mustard the villagers generally get 
about Rs. 8-4 a maund, so that the yield from one acre is 
worth about Ks. 19-8-0. The price of molasses varies 
considerably from time to time and from place to place, 

MHl rangea from Ba 6 to Rs. 10 per maund. The value 
of the yMd of an acre of cane ranges accordingly from 
obovt Bft no to Ra 890. 
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A of tlie dintrict ifl fliKKied in the 

rainy wnson by tiio Jirahmaputra and ita tributaries. 
Tlio ]>rc«siirp on the soil is, however, very light, and there 
is no ne<M','i,*ity at ]>re8ent to bring these submerged 
tractM under |*ennnnent eultitation. The Bhareli ruined 
a (‘onsidernble art'a ofg<HHl rice land when it changed its 
course some years ng«i, and the Gabharu, Dhansiri, Rowta, 
and Nanai all oeeasionally do a certain amount of 
damau'o. No protective works have yet l>een erected, 
but there is not as yet sufficient ’lleniand for land to 
ren«l(*r n'claiitation neeeaaarv’. The Kacharis in the 
submontane inanras <*ombine together to dig little 
channels through which they bring the water of 

the rivers on to their rice fields. 

lh\\otHl oc<*asionn1ly selecting the liest ears of grain 
for s«ed the villajicrs d«» little to improve the quality of 
their crops, and .show little tendency to adopt new 
staples, Manure is seldom used except for sugarcane 
and garden crops, and to some extent for tea. Experi* 
nients in agriculture on a scientific scale have, however, 
l)cen made by several gentlemen in Teepur. Mr. Moti 
Ijkl lloldar, the manager of the Mornai Tea Estate, was 
\ vry sum'ssful in raising different varieties of cotton, 
sugnn'anc, and ttilMcco. Mr. Wilde, the manager of 
the llamgaon Tea Estate, opened a farm at Gamiri in 
ItHlS, and in 18C16 had alx>at 350 acres under oulti* 
vatinn. The crops raised included paddy, jute, kheearl 
and mung dal, mustard, ground nut, ginger, turmerie, 
barley, oats, wheat, potatoes, tobacco, coriander and 
anise. Agricultural implemaito of Igw g iMh manufito* 
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tnre httve been 8Ucco5)Hfully and (H*on<)nti<'Rll> uorko^l 
up»ii tliiH farm, notably a threnhin^ it»a»biiio and 
l^lougliH. Agricultural oxperimoiitH h^vc alsolicon .nadr 
l)y Babu Syama Charau Moitra, a [>lca<b*r, who 
m 19(^5 had abou| 60 aeroa uiuh r riiltivntion. 

The buffaloes of the district belong to three 
•tHiwls, the AHflameHC, Noitaleno. hikI Ut-ni^iili • The 
iiuw are the larj;e«t of the three, and are fine u)istHiidinK 
-initiiala with widely .H]»roadini; honiM. Durini; tlie ruld 
w<*atlier they are gciu'rally grazed in jungly trai't-*, ainl a 
wild bull often attauliua himself to the lienl, and l•c^•one*'» 
til*' sire of many of the calves. This eon tin mil infn.si<>n of 
a good strain of bliMsI does much to mainbiin the excel - 
lenee of the breed. The Bengali buffalo is a sjnuller 
and less imiKwing animal, and does not eominand so hi”li 
a price. Nepalese buffaloes are also <-oninion. 'They 
are large animals but have smaller boms aiul longer 
tails than the Assamese variety. Assamese bulls eost 
fnun Rs. 30 to Rs. 40, and cuwa from Rs. 40 to Rs. tKt, 
but a Bengali buffalo can be purohasod for rather less 

Buflkloes rarely get anything but grass and a litth* 
salt to eat. In the cultivated portion of the district 
they are usually i)laced in charge of a small half nakeil 
boy, whose legs can hardly stretch across the massive 
Ijack of the animal he bestrides and who guides it 
with a nose rope.' In the ehaporta the herd is driven out 
to graie in the jungle, and follows the lead of tlic ohler 
<!owi, whoee whereabouts is indicated I 7 the metal or 


* Vh* Wtnullwi glvaa la th«H Mnsrops* a ukaa Iro^ ^ 

Mr. n w h, Ws wla r «l Liad Ea«o»d« — S igiimhara hr I8t7, mnI frori wins’* 
«— awSjWwUwfcwfrr— aronwpetOirwiH. 
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wimhIoii WIIr that are danf^Iing front their necks. They 
are often truntinl to return in the evening of their own 
aoeonl, ami a long line of aniinala is Hoinetimea tobeseen 
Hwinnning aerona a ehanne) of the Brahmaputra which 
a<*parate» them from the lints in wliich the graziers live, 
Often too, ns the sun is .setting, a herdsman is to Ite seen 
rlimt>ing a siinul tree, which raises its head above the 
surroumling wastes of grass, to call his buftaloes home. 
At night each animal is fastened by a nose ro]>e to a jiost 
and sleeps on the bare ground. There are a large 
numlKT t>i tnokhutis, as these grazing camps are called, 
in the Hmsled tracts along the Brahmaputra, and on 
tlie high land near the hills. A cow is said to remain 
in milk for about ten months, and yields at the 
iH'giuniiig from two to four seers every day. The 
amount gradually deereasi's till a month or so before 
the next calf eoines, when it ceases altogether. The 
milk is very white and rich in fatty materials, and 
«>nsequently yiehls a large proportion of ghi. The 
cows are said to liegin breeding when three years old, 
amt to continue doing so for fifteen years, daring which 
time they give birth on the average to about ten calves. 
The normal life of a buflklo is from 25 to 30 years* 
Age is judgeil Iw the incisor teeth. 

Half>starvi>il, under<«iM>d, Ubbred. and not uiifre* 
«iueittly diseased, the Assamese cattle arc but sorry 
creatures. The bullocks find it a diCBcuIt task to drag 
even the light native plough, and the cows yield but a 
minimum of milk. Tlie causes of this degeneracy are 
not entirely clear, but are probably to be found in a totol 
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jurtly porliapsin the want of Huitablof in tlir > aui- 
Nn bulls are set jisido t4> lx‘ tin* sires i*< ih<‘ benl, aii^^ ibe 
♦»ws are generally covered by a \oiini; sinl iinnuilnn* 
aiiiund, alio secures the object of bis d<‘Htres I»n his 
^a|H‘nor lightness an<i agility. Ibe sire is olt<»n cIoh‘I> 
H Uted U» the dam, and she in her turn has h.id licr 
sireugth €^\hausUHl by being coxtwl mIumj luTself 
tittle mure than a calf, ami by sub><M|uciit bret^dnig 
Without the smallest intermission. 'J'lie <Mttb‘ are 
never i^riMimed. and, when an epulemh* break'^ 'uit, 
attem]>t is made to isolate the sick. KverNtbnitr as 
Mr Darrah says, is left to natuns from th<‘ monnuil 
when the most active, ami therefore probably the 
youngest, bull of the herd has sm*ceeded in c«»\ering a 
cow, until the progeny, after years of work ami 
^•ini-starvation, dies neglected in some unfnspn nt^ol 
jungle. Cows generally cost from U.s. 10 to Hs. lo, ami 
hulhK'ks from Rs J5 to Rs. 30. The Ithutias bring <lown 
'cry fine cattle in the cold weather, but they an* s(‘l«lom 
purchased by the villagers in the iieighlKiurlusxl, and it 
IS said that they do not stand the heat well. 

Live stock are generally graced on the rice pathars 
sfter the crop has been carried, on high land, and in 
wamps and marshes till the water rises. During the 
J^ina, the villagers are said to ex|>erience some difficulty 
obtaining fodder for their cattle in parts of the 
^^ngaldai, Patharughat. and Tezpur iahsils, and rice 
*tiaw is sometimes ooUected for the purpose. 
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'I hr L^njits an‘ an dc^nierato as the cattlr 

'IlirN \irM hut littit* milk, t!ir wlmU* whirh in taken 
!•} ilir aiiil ale niily kept tor food or Hucrifice. Ar 
niL'ht tlie\ are iwujilly shut uj> in a small out-housc with 
ti raiM'd tloor, whii li i" upj^roached hy a slantinj? board 
er -lo|»iiiu: hainiMM) jdatform as a jirotoftion uj^ahi'^t 
j.u'k.il.s 'I ln‘re im indi<j;enoiis breed of sliuep, and 
thni|M|, slu ep are broii^rht down l>y the Bliutias in tin 
mid weatlier, vt^rv lew seem to remain on in the district 
I he i-nuMlrN pmiies are, if anything, even more misorahic 
''pe» miens ijian the cattle. Few of th(*m are as mueha** 
lueUe hamls in lieij^ht, and they possess neither jiaeo. 
endnr.uiee np -stamina. The Bhutia ponies are, however. 
liiirdN little allinlal^, thoui^li they have neither pace nor 
maniun*^ llurope.in residents are oomi>elled to obtain 
all their liur'^elle'^h from (’aleiitta. 

A <*enN\w of rnestiuk was taken in 1904, and diaclo.siHl 
the follow ini; rc'^ults Bulls and hulloc’ks, 90,000 ; cow’s, 
'J.t'tHi; hull hullaloes, I9,00t) ; eow’ huffaloes, 13,000, 
\oum; .stork. Utl.tHKt; sheep, 150; goats, 59.000 ; horses 
an<l p»nie>. 

The most eommon forms of cattle disease arc foot and 
mouth diMNiso {chapk*i\ rinderpest a disease calI<Hl 

t.ir ooi, th(‘ principal symphuns of which are flatulence 
and diarrluea, elndera (mtfrli), maiikhoa^ the first symp' 
tom of whieh is. uh the name implies, fhe eating of earth 
followed by dysentery, and mkuna when the animal re- 
fill's to t'at and ilic'^ after ten ilays or a fortnight. 

Kefere!\iH* must now Is? made to tea, a crop which has 
done so much for the development of Uarrang. 
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Tho indigenous tea of Assam was fir'<r )>roiii>1)t to tho 
notice of Government in 1820 hy Mr <’. A. liruci*. a 
i'cntleman who Imd lK*en engaifcd tit tnnle in i h** Pro- 
vince while it was still under native i iiU , tnxl wfio hml 
heeii sent up the I3ruhmu]>utrii in eomtnand of a di\ i- 
siou of gun boats in 1824. In 1834, a ruuiniittee wax 
apiKiiuted bj’ Government to eiHjuire into tin* posHiltility 
of cultivating tea on a c<»iiiiuereial nlio de|iiiteil 

llircc of their numbers, Drs. Wallieh, McC'lell in<l, an<l 
• irifBths, to visit Upper Assam. Nurseries were est« 
hlishod, a small e.stablishment was entertain<‘d uialer 
the general management of Mr. llruce to se.treh flie 
jungles for plots «if indigenous tea, and cultivate them 
when disoowtne<l, and plants ami seed were brought to 
Assam from China. Tea makt^rs and trained t'hinese 
were imported in 1837, ami in the following yetir some 
of the manufactured priiduct was sent to Knirlitnd, where 
It met with a must favourabh* recejUion. Assam t*‘a was 
regarded as a curio.sity. ami the first eight chests which 
were put up to auction fetched sums which at the |*re- 
**ent day seem little short of fabulous, the pric«>s paid 
rtuiging from 16#. to £1-14-0 a |>ourid. 'J'hese were? 
however, only fancy prices, and a short time afterwanls a 
nierchant offered to purchase tea in eoii.side ruble ‘juan- 
titiea at prices ranging from 1-I()^d. to 2<r. a potind.* 


wiili 'tegmrd lo Ibe earlj hlMorj of ihc ir*<!o*ujr 1**.% Writ 

(1) from the EeconUof f be Oovemnirot of Na. ixitii. 

Pepers rebUftifr to Tee cultiretioo in Awem. Ceh*ottA, 

(2) Report of Ibc Cammieeiociere eppointed to inquire iniA the etAie eo^f 

^wy eete of Tee cnllirmtioo in AMam, Ceeher eoJ AyJhet, 

Piepere le^erdlair the Ten IndwiliT in l«enf«il. CiftIcnUe, 1079- 
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»i****M» Thi* i)itnioor <»f ten in Darranp was a Mr. Martin, who 
•^•l.*****^ opencMl a plantation at IJalipara in 1864, and three years 
later “ilarted a ;'ar<len at Ilaloswar. In 1865, the Assam 
Company started operations at Sinfiri Parbat, and these 
were the only plantations in existanee when Captain 
Comber submitted his' report in 186b. The next four 
years were a i>eriod of steady but not abnormal or 
unwholesome expansion. About 1863, the imsaibility 
of makiiik' lartre fortunes out of tea attracted the atten* 
lion of the sjieeulatin^ ehi.s.ses, and tea planting passed 
through a .sex ere erisis, which was entirely due to the 
action of eonn)any ]»romoters. who endeavoured to make 
money, not by manufacturing tea, but by hastily <»pening 
gardens to sell at tiiost ex(»rbitnnt prices to the credulous 
in\c"-tor. 'I'he promulgation of the fee simple rules of 
lH>iI was followed by a rush for land, which was aggra- 
vated bv the orders of the Board of Revenue, who 
nuthorixed District Officers to sell e.states on a pen and 
ink sket«‘h made by the applicant, lajfore they had been 
pr«*iM‘rly suneyeil and «lcmarcated. Land thus obtained 
was hastily cleared of jungle, a few plants, the majority 
t<f which soon dixsl, were Inirriexlly put out, and the place 
was sidd to the unsuspecting public as a flourishing tea 
garden. 'I’o siu'ha pitch waft this procedure carried that 
there is one ease on record, in which' a manager reoehred 
instruction from I/tudon, to clear and plant a certain area 
of waste lanil for delivery to a Company to wham it had 
been already .sold as a tea plantation. 
yf*** r*^ Many of the planters, and some District (MfiqBrs in 
Assam, thought that it was the duty of Ooveminant to 
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Btimulste the slothful AwiaineHe. aikl ^Iriw thoTii to work 
i»n the plantations, by enhancing the land revenue 
assessment. This point of vit*w did not roinmend 

the Commissioner, Colonel JeiikinSt who while ad- 
mitting that there w^as great want of industry and 
[*nergy amongst the Assamese, dcHjUned 1«> check their 
■social improvement, or to rinluce them to the nnaeeus- 
tomtMl misery of hard work, siiiiply to j)rovide tlie 
idanters with cheap and almndant lalniur.* 

It naturally followed that in spito of the liigli prices 
tffered, local labour was not obtainable in sufficient 
L|uantitie8, and coolies, generally of the most miserable 
description, were sent up from Calcutta. The mortality 
ill the depots and on the journeys was appalling. In 
the four years, 1864 to 1867, the annual mortality in 
the largest dep5t ranged from 36 to 116 per cent of 
the average daily strengtht the latter enormous rate 
toeing calculated on a daily average of no less .than *158 
-‘souls, "f* Between 1863 and 1868, 54y3^ coolies were 
imported to Aasam, 1,712 of whom died en rtnUe* Even 
when the garden was reached the mortality was gene- 
rally high* and was sometimes quite appalling. ^ In the 
Report of the Commissioners iq>pointed to enquire into 
the state and prospects of tea cultivation details are 
given for seven gardens in Upper Assam, on which the 
i*©oorded mortality for half the year in 1866 ranged 
from 16 to 39 cent 

•1,^110.111. 4sMiiaW»OoU>bfr 1S5S. 
t Stvotiof'tiM Cm m M m m^ i p* » 
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Tbi* ivturiis rtulunittfd were ilechired by the Comniw- 
xioners to be uiisatiwfaetory, but in 18t>6, 4,3t>6 deaths were 
reeordod in l’|»j»er Assam, whieh was eiiuivalent to a 
ileatli-rati* of 17 W ]>er eent on the total numlicr remaining 
j»lus the total nuiubfv of deaths. Tlie-se davs of high inort- 
!ilit\ li!ii>i>il^v in»w passed away, and in 1902-03 the 

mortality ainoni;.st jididt i-oulies in Ilarrang was only 39 
IHT niille. It may, j>erha)*. lie thought that even this 
is a high diMth rate for a )v>pulation of adults, and in 
eompa ri."* m with tho.se reeorded in England this is in» 
ilonht tlie e:ixo Hut comj)ari.sons of this sort arc most 
mi.'-leadiiig. as though the death rate in Assam is very 
imperfeetly rtvortled it is certain that it largely exceed." 
tlu' rale for the more civilizetl countries of Western 
Knn»|a“.|_lt must, moreover, be borne in mind that many 
of the eoolii's arc rccruiteil from the ranks of the ph^’si' 

• ally unfit, that they suffer from the effects of a change 
of climate, and that when working in new clearances 
they arc exposcil to especially* un&vourable conditions. 
The t’ommi.ssionors ♦ in 18(»8 considered that thi 
llhutan field force furnished a fair analogy to garden 
eiMtlies. and iMiintetl out that the death rate amongst 
that force was 16 jicr cent, or very little less than the 
death rate even ill those days on Assam tea gardens. 
1 he planters spare neither trouble nor expense in their 
efforts to preserve the health of their employees, and 
many of the weakly ones who die would probably have 
lived no longer had they been allowed to remain in th^ 
own homos. 


• !*•§• Ml Unir 
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During the tea boom, large sunix were pai«l I'or «»•«•••• tm 

and for seed, land which was little liettor than jungle waa 
sold for preposterous prices, and the ten coiuytatiies which 
were formed under these unfavourable eotulitions s«>.m 
collapsed: 1866, 1867, and 1868 w'ere j’earx of great* 
depression. Mr. A 0. Campbell, in ii note written in 
1873, describe'^ how young men, who had been eiigatrcd 
in England, were turne<l adrift when the collapse cfline 
'* in a most inhospitable countrj' without a pcuiiiy or a / 
friend : some died, others had literally to In'g their way 
out of Assam, most had to regret im]>aired.t‘onstitutions, 
and all the loss of some of the best years of their life. In 
1869, affairs began to take a more favourable turn. It 
was seen that properly managed gardens could lioAvorked 
at a satisfactory profit, and that the estates of the bubble 
companies which had been l)ought for small prices 
after the great crash were doing well in the hands of 
their now owners. Since 1870, there has been an 
enormous expansion of the industry, and whjle the area 
under cultivation and the outturn have alike increased, 
the cost of production and the price obtaine«l have steadily 
diminished. lake other industries, tea ha.s e.xiteriene,^! 
periods of prosperity and deprcs8k»n, but there has 
been no such boom with its inevitable collapse as occur- 
red in the early sixties. 

The first tea garden was opened in Darrang in 18.‘54, 
but for some years the industry did not make very rapid 
progress. In I67t>, the total outturn of manufactured tea 
was said to be 721,000 lbs., but little weight can be attached 
to these early estimates of outturn, as two years later it 
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was said to be nearly 1,600,000 lbs. In 1882, the total 
area under plant was 14,289 acres with a yield of 

4.366.000 lbs. Six years later the acreage had risen to 

20.000 and the reported yield had nearly doubled. The 
industry continued to make steady progress till 1886 
when there were 31,867 acres under tea with a total 
outturn of 11,474,000 lbs. Tea was at that time boom- 
ing, and many of the owners of the excellent private 
gardens round Tezpur took advantage of this opportunity 
to sell out to joint stock companies The extra capital 
obtained wa? em]>loyed in the extension of the oultivated 
area, and within the short space of three years the area 
under plant increased by nearly 9,000 acres. In 1900, 
the outturn of manufactured tea was reported to be 

16.311.000 lbs., and the area under plant 41,706 acres. 

Since that date the industry has been passing throi^h a 
period of depression, which was chiefly due to the ahner* 
mally rapid expansion of the outturn, to the lavge 
increase in the duty imposed in and to the 

difficulty in obtaining labour. Statistios linr later ysaes 
will be found in 'I'able Vll. 

The Kacharis of Kamrup and Mangaldai are emplof * 
ed on the plantations in considerable nsmb^n, hut tiA 
bulk of the labour force is imported from othmr parts, 4f 
India. During the ten years ending with 1890, 
persons were brought up to the gardens mwI the tMal 
the next decade was 79,934. 1896 (10^188), VU/I 
(12,464), and 1900 (11,368), wwe the years in whieh<lthh 
largest numbers wmre imported, tjitstintif n fiir Istor ysiiw 
willbslottndm thsAiqissdu. 
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The abstract in the margin Bho«« thr- area)- from 
Numbpr. Percen. ^hich thc labour forcc in 1901 
Totui ... 79.513 had been reoruitod. A 

AMwm ...19 440 24 

('hotft Nagpur ... 20.477 33 derablc proportion t»f 

Othar partsof Reiigal 10,2^ i .a s *1 t 

rnuwi rrormcpfl , 1,396 2 bom iH Assam atc the eljihircr. 

Centrnl Provinces . 11.662 16 « « • i* 

Mndrss .. 2,827 4 01 forClgn COollCS 

Tlie journey from the recruiting districts is troultle- 
some and expensive, the class of i>orson8 capable of 
working successfully in the damp climate of Assam is 
limited, and of recent years the supply of labour avail- 
able has not been sufficient to satisfy the requirements 
of the planters. Special Acts have been passed to re- 
gulate the relations between the employers an<I tbeir 
labour force. Careful provision is made for the welfare 
of the coolie. He is housed in neat and comfortable 
lines, he is provided with an excellent water-supjily, 
generally drawn from masoniy wells, and, when .pick, he 
is cared for in a comfortable hospital by a native doctor 
working under the supervision of a European medical 
man. The provision of all these comforts and thc im- 
portation of the labourers themselves cost large sums 
of money, which no one would be willing to expend 
without some guarantee that the coolies when imported 
would consent to remain on the plantation. This pro- 
tection is afforded by the law (Act VI of 1901), which 
down that a labourer, provided that he is well 
(created, must iK>t leave the garden to which he is in* 
dentured b^Diw' the expiry of his'oontract, unless he 
^^mosee to redeem it by a money payment. The simpler 
Act (XUI of I86»)t irhieh .wfomna a Magistrate to 
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•oil 

rsdvired 
•r tea. 


(trdor a labourer who has taken an advance tx) complete 
the work on account of which the advance was given, is 
also very goner, ally used. 

StniK' of the he.st plantations are situated on what is 
known us the high bank, a ridge of reddish loam, which 
fUn.s from Sessa about eight miles north of Tespur to 
U.-ilipara. Other good estate.^ have been carved out Of 
the dense forest which lies near the foot of the Aka 
Hills, a little to the north of BarjuH. Fast of the Bha- 
reli there are a considerable number of gardens occupy- 
ing the- central belt of land between the Brahmaputra 
and the hills. Tea in Mangaldai falls into two main 
groups. The (dder gardens are situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kalaigaon, while of recent years a consider- 
able number of plantations have been opened on the high 
pind at tlie foot of the hills, to the west of Bengbari 
clmrcht 

Further information with regard to the area, size and 
po])ulation of eacli garden in the district wDl be found 
in Appendix A. 

A friable red loam is the soil that proves most suit- 
able for tea. The plant requires a heavy rainfall, but 
anything in the shape of waterlogging is most prejudi- 
cial to its growth, and gardens should only be planted 
out on land which can be well drained. Land which in 
its natural state is covered with tree forest is usually 
considered the most suitable, as the absence of timber 
generally shows either that the place is liable to flood, 
or that the soil is sandy, or that the rain&ll is deident 
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Four distinct varieties of wild teti are rctn !/<•< 1 . 
A«sain indigenous, which has a leaf from (> to 7| ii.t lu's 
ni length by 2f to inches in width, thf Mani]Hir or 
llunna indigenous with a larger, durkcr, and eoiuwr 
loaf than tlue preceding variety, TiUshai or Clachar in. 
digenous, whose mature leaf is from 12 to 14 inclie.>> long, 
and from 6 to 7^ inches wide, and the Naga indigenous 
wliich has a long and narrow leaf. In addition to these 
tour varieties there is the China plant, and ditrerent 
kinds of hybrids. The China tea is a sijuat luul bushy 
.'hrub ■with small leaves, which give-s a lower yield pei‘ 
acre than the other kinds. It is many years since China 
seed w’aa planted out in new clearances, and considerable 
areas covered by this plant have been abaniloned. In 
its natural state the indigenous plant attains to the 
dimensions of a tree, varying from 20 to 6b feet in height, 
though its girth seldom exceeds two feet. It has a 
vigorous growth and yields a large outturn of fine 
flavoured tea, but is delicate whoa young. Of the hybrid 
variety there are many qualities ranging from nearly 
pure indigenous to nearly pure China. A plant with 
a verj' small admixture of China is usually i)roferred, as 
this imparts the hardiness, the want of which is the one 
defect in the indigenous variety. During the boom in 
the nineties the price of good tea seed rose to as much 
as Rs. 160 per znaund, but this was followed by a slump, 
when bat a third of that sum became obtainable. Seed 
from the Ghoiraii, Baijuli, and Namgaon estates is much 

esteemed. 
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sjatM «f 'J’hc seed is planted in nursery beds in December and 
««itiTati«& January' and kept under shade till the young plants 
are thri-e <*r four inches above the ground. Transplant* 
.ing goes on l)etween April and July, whenever there is rain, 
the i>hinta being usually placed from fbur to five feet apart. 
During the first two years of their life little more is 
required than to keep the plantation clear of weeds. 
By thi.s time the plants are from two to four feet high, 
and at the end of the rains they are pruned down to 
fifteen inches or a foot to encourage lateral growth. 
In the third year the plant can be lightly plucked 
over, but the yield of leaf is small. Pruning is ooDtinued 
everj’ year. Only about two inches are left of the' wood 
formed since the previous pruning, and any unhealthy 
or stunted branches are removed. As an extreme 
remedy old plants, in which* there is a large proportion 
of gnarled and twisted wood, are sawn off level with 
tlio ground, and fresh shoots are allowed to sprii^ 
ftom the root itself. Daring the rains the garefon is 
hoed over several times, in order to render the soil 
permeable both to rain water and the roots of the bush. 
At the end of the rains, the ground is hoed up to the depth 
of eight or nine inches. 'Jlie object of this is to protect 
the land from drought, as the hoed up soil provosts 
the evaporation of water from the lower strata, ' It 
also adds to the fertility of the land by expoefing it to 
air, light, and changes in temperature, llkniire has 
hitherto been little used. Oil cake and cowdvngalre 
sometimes spread about the plants, and exhauiMf Itatt 
is sometimes top'dressed with rich soil from a ne^^ 
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Itouring marsh. The cost of those npi'ratious is c-oiHiih’r- 
Hble and they are not invariably BucceHsful from the 
IHjcaniary point of view. Matikalai (phatfolu* mitmjo 
radialut) is often sown amongst the bushes and hoed in 
.IS a greon manure. 

Plucking begins in April, and is continued till the 
lM‘ginning of December. The bud and the two toj> 
loaves are taken from each shoot, but fresh leaves sism 
appear, and in about five weeks’ time the shoot is ready 
to be plucked again This throwing out of new leaves 
IS termed a “ flush," and there are usually eight to ten 
lull "flushes” in a season, though each bush is picked 
over every ten days or so, as the twigs develop at differ- 
ent times. The plucking is usually done by women 
and children, while the men are engaged in hoeing up 
the ground around the plants. The plant is liable to 
be attacked by a large number of pests, the best known 
being the tea mosquito or blight, the green fly, and the 
reil spider. A full account of these pests will be found 
in " The pests and blights of the tea plant, by Watt 
and Mann, Calcutta, 1903. 

■When the leaf has been taken to the factory it 
spread out in thin layers on trays and allowed to wither. 
In fine weather the process takes about 18 hours, but 
if it is cold and wet as many as 48 hours may elapse 
before the leaf is ready. When the leaf has been pro- 
perly withered, it is placed in the rolling machines, 
'file object of rolling is to break up the cellular matter 
and liberate the juices, and to give a twist to the • 
Rolling takics about one hoar, and after this the lea is 
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placed in a cool room for about three hours to ferment. 
It is then placed on trays in the firing machines through 
which liot air is driven, until the last trace of moisture 
has been ex]:)elled, and the tea is crisp to the touch. 
The leaf is then passed through sieves of varying 
degress of fineness, and the tea sorted into different 
grades. The best and moat expensive quality is called 
Broken Orange Fokoe, and is made from the bud or tip, 
which contains all the good qualities of tea in a more 
concentrated form than any of the other leaves, is 
stronger, and has a more delicate flavour The other 
grades, which are differentiated by the size of the mesh 
through which they pass are Orange Pekoe, Broken 
Pekoe, Pekoe, Souchong, and B'annings. 

After the tea has been sorted, it is fired once more to 
remove any moisture it may have absorbed from the 
surrounding atmosphere, and is packed in lead lined 
boxes while it is still warm. Tea loses largely in weight 
during the process of manufacture, and about four pounds 
of green leaf are required to produce one pound of the 
finished article. 

The character of the outturn depends largely upon 
the season, but still more upon the garden and the 
system of manufacture follow^. In 1868, the Ounmis* 
sioners estimated that the average outturn, was about 
240 lbs. per acre, but this estimate was probably too low, 
as the average yield in Barrang during tiie five years end- 
ing with 1903 was over 400 lbs. per acre. The intxoduc- 
tiop of machinery, and the improvement of the iQfeteiDB 
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<»f cultivation and management have rendered it ]>o8siblo 
to effect a large reduction in the e4Mit of the tea when 
placed upon the market. In 1668, it waa calculated that 
tea must be sold at sis. a lb. to yield a profit Twenty 
years later the average price obtained by tea from the 
Brahmaputra Valley was 8 annas 2 pies; and, though in 
1804 it rose to 10 annas 6 pies, in 1898 it dropped to 6 
annas 9 pies, and has since remained below that figure. 

The forests of Darrang fall into two main classes, the vomsm. 
reserved forests, which in 1902-03 covered an area of 
321 square miles, and the unclassed State forests, which, 
in the same year, occupied the enormous area of 2,127 
square miles. Unclassed State forest is, however, simply 
Government waste land, and does not necessarily possess 
any of the characteristics which are usually associated 
with the expression forest. It may be a sandy ehur or a 
huge expanse of low-lying land covered with high grass 
and reeds, and almost totally destitute of trees. It may 
he a small piece of arable land, which has been resigned 
by its former holder and has not yet been settled with 
any other person, or it may be, what its name would 
naturally suggest, i.#., actual tree forest It is impos- 
sible to give even the roughest estimate of the proportion 
of unclassed State forest which is actually under timber, 
but where the total area is so enormous it is obvious that, 
in a country with a heavy rainfall like Assam, the area 
covered with trees must be considerable. 

The general, control of the Government forests is en- sraMoi •* 
trusted to a Deputy or Assistant Conservator, 'fhe un- 
classed State forests aar^, however, under the immediate 
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roanapenieiitof tlic local revenue officials, and the villagers 
ere allowed to remove all the forest produce needed for 
their own nHiuirements free of royalty. 

'I'here are altogether seven reserved forests in Darrang, 
but three of them are only a few acres in extent. The 
Chnrduar, Balipara, and Nowduar reserves are a com- 
pact mass of evergreen forest, which covers an area of 
2D1 square miles at the foot of the hills on either side of 
the Bhareli river. The Khalingduar forest is situated in 
the north of the Mangaldai subdivision, and is 27 square 
miles in area. From Table VIII it will be seen that the 
revenue derived from these reserves is very small, except 
in the case of the Charduar forest, where the receipts are 
swollen by the inclusion of the gross receipts from the 
rubber plantation The greater part of the reserves are 
evergreen forest which does not require to be protected 
from fire. Special measures are, however, taken for the 
protection oi the khair forest in the Khalingduar, and 
the patches of sal near Tezpur, and from Table IX it 
will be seen that the efforts of the Department are 
generally crowned with succoas. The statement append- 
ed to this chapter gives further details with regard to 
each of the principal reserves. 

The most valuable timber trees in the distrid; are 
<Sam {artocarpuit ckaplaaha), (iunatr 0 ei (vMttuiKfn**"* 
fftanditli/arum), Titcuapa (micks/ia champaea), UniM tsAe- 
rea aasamieo), ffoUocJt (terminalia bieohrata), 
{bon^ax maiabarieum), Poma (etdrtlu toomi), jrAdt®* 
(dmbtmga tontratioides), Bola (moiiu laoigata), nM.'CsihirMt 
relatf/g), Nahw^meam fartta\ 
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(luiteratraeniia regiucB), Kttihnl (attwarjttm iniegri folia), 

Soualu \eaaaia Jiatula), Oomtiri (gmeHna arborea)tmd Vnam 
(inavhtfffia javauica]. They arc used for poata, pinnka, 
scantlings, and sleepers, but the tunlter trade of Darrang 
is at present unimportant. There is one saw mill at 
Tezpur which converts simul into tea bo.\es, hut hither- 
to very little timl)er has been exported from the district. 

The bulk of the forest revenue is derived from the duty maaaw. 
<ui imported rubber, or from the price <»btained for the 
rubber tapped in the Government plantation at Ohar- 
diiar. The right to tap rubber in the unclassed State 
forests in the district is put up to auction, and, till a few 
years ago, was frequently knocked down for a consider- 
able sum, as, by custom, the purchaser was granted an 
exclusive monopoly of, sending rubber tappers across the 
Inner Line into the Aka and the Dafla Hills. Experience 
showed that this system was liable to give rise to friction, 
and the issue of passes has been discontinued, the hill- 
men being left to tap their rubber and bring it down 
themselves The Charduar rubber plantation wa's started 
in 1873, and in 1903 had cost altogether over Rs.2, 17,00*1. 
Tapping was first begun on a considerable scale in 1899,' 
ftnd the receipts under this head in 1903 amounted to 
B8.13,700. The under rubber in that year was 2,862 
acres. The free can either be raised from seed or suckers. 

From June to September is the best time to sow the seed. 

^Vhen the seedlings are about two inches high thqr are 
transferred from the seed boxes to the nurseries. Here 
they are k,ept till the folloiring rains, when they are 
®*®ved agak to well stochaded nurseries, where they are 
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al1owc<l t(» remain for two or three years till the plant is 
ton feet high. They are then put out in the forest on 
mounds about four feet high. The young rubber tree is 
readily devoured by every kind of game, and so cannot 
1 k‘ ] dan ted (»ut till it has attained a considerable growtlf. 
WluMi Muckers are taken a strip of bark about two inches 
wide is removed from a healthy branch, and the place 
jdaistered thickly over with clay, which has to be kept 
moist. By the end of two months roots will have been 
thrown out into the clay, and the branch can then be cut 
off and planted. 
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Chaptkb V. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Arts and industries — Silk weaving — Pottery — Brass and bellmetal — 
Lac— Mat-mn king — Fishing. 

Apart from tea the industries of Darrang are unim- 
portant. Much of the clothing worn by the indigenous 
inliahitants is still woven bv the women of the family, 
and a certain amount of lac, and of silk, especially of en 
silk, is produced. A few foreigners express mtistard oil 
with the bullock mill of Upper India, and there are a 
few blacksmiths, makers of earthenware, and metal 
utensils. Near' Tezpur there is a sawmill under 
European management In the following paragraphs 
is given a short account of such industries as exist 
Three different kinds 6f silk are produced ^in the 
district. 'Hie most valuable kind is known as put, anJ 
is obtained from the cocoon of two species of worms, the 
univoltine or hnrpolu {bombyx textor) and the multivol- 
tine or «ir« potu {bombyx rroesi). Both kinds are reared 
indoors on the leaves of the mulberry tree (moriw indtea) 
or where mulberry is not obtainable, on the pawhapn- 
The silk can be most easDy obtained either at Beeheria 
and Bihuguri in Tezpur, or at Sipajhar and other places 
in the Fatharughat tahsil in Mangaldai. The eggs of the 
bar polu take ten months to hatch, the worms dually 
making their Appearance about the be ginning of Juiuaiy- 
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The life of the worm laate from thirty to forty duy«, 
and the cocoon takes about six days to spin. Tlic 
cocoons are of a bright yellow colour, but the silk, when 
ttoiled in potash water, become perfectly white. From 
twelve to fifteen thousand cocoons are required to yield 
one pound of thread, which is worth from Rs 8 to 
Hs. 12. The thread obtained from the .sarM polu is not 
valuable as that of the bombyx textor, but as the worm 
\i<'ld8 four broods in the year it finds greater favour with 
tlie cultivators. Pat. silk is, however, only made to order 
and the total quantity produced is very small. 

Several causes combine to make this silk rare and expen- 
sive. The Jugis are the only caste who will consent to 
rear the worm, and, as the insect is looked upon as 
impure, the industry is probably regarded with dis&vour 
even by the Jugis. The supply of mulberry leaf is 
limited, and the worms are very delicate, a large number 
of them dying before they spin. 

The muga worm {antheroea assamoea) is generally 
fed on fhe gum tree (machilus odoraiiaaima). Five differ- 
ent broods are distinguished by vernacular names, but 
in the Darrang district the only broods commonly reared 
^1*8 the hatia in October — November, the jarua in 
December — February, and the ystAua in the spring. The 
complete cycle of the insect lasts ftom 64 to 81 days, the 
l>ulk of which is occupied by the life of the worm ^ hen 
the moths hatch out the females are at once attached fio 
straws which are* hung up inside the house, and are 
visited by tlw malwa who are allowed to remain at liberty. 
®sch female produces aboict 260 eggs which are placed 
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in a dark place, and when the worms ap{>car they are at 
once transferred to the sum tree. A band of straw or 
plantain leaves is fastened round the trunk to prevent 
them from descending, and during the night they take 
shelter under the leaves. Constant vigilance is, however, 
recpiired to keep off crows, kites, owls, large bats and 
other pests which prey upon the worm, and hail and 
heavy rain not unfrequently do damage. When fully 
grown the worm is about 6 inches long and nearly as 
thick as the forefinger. In colour it is green with a 
brown and yellow stripe extending down each side, 
while red moles with bright gold, bases are dotted 
alK>ut the surface of the body. When the worms are 
ready to spin they descend the tree and are then 
removed to the house. Most Assamese women possess 
one or more garments of muffa silk, and well-to-do men 
wear waistcloths of this material on occasions of cere- 
mony. Muffa silk is chiefly manufactured for home use 
and very little is produced for sale. The silk is reeled 
from the cocoon, 260 of them yielding one oz. of thread. 
The price obtained is from 4 to^ annas per oz. 

The eri worm (aitarus ricini) derives its name from 
the sn or castor oil plant {rtcinus communis) on which 
it is usually fed. Patches of this plant are to be seen in 
the gardens of most villagers and the worm is pre^ortion- 
ately common. From five to sik bniods are usually 
reared in the year, those which spin their ooooons in 
November, February, and May yielding moat silk. 
with the niaya moth, the females, when they^mners^ ^ 
tted to pieces- of reedf and^are visited by the taales who 
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rtre left at liberty. The egga aw l^ikiched ia the houae 
and take from a week to 16 days to mature. As soon as 
the worms appear they are placed on a tray, which is 
ipspendad in a place of safety, and fed on the leaves of 
the castor oil plant. When fully grown they arc about 
3 J inches long and of a dirty white or green colour. After 
ihc final moulting, the worms are transferred from the 
tray to forked twigs suspended across a piece of reed, and, 
when they are ready to spin, are placed on a bundle of 
dried plantain leaves or withered branches which is hung 
from the roof of the hut. The matrix of the cocoon k 
very gummy, and the silk, which is of a dirty white 
colour, has to be spun not reeled oflF. Before this is done 
.the cocoons are softened by boiling them in water and a 
solution of alkali. Empty cocoons yield about three 
quarters of their weight in thread. 

Eri cloth is produced in every part of the district, but 
the great centre of the industry is the Kachari country 
in the north of Mangaldai. Kalaigaon is a mkrket at 
which considerable quantities of this useful commodity 
are on sale. 

ITie most useful garment made of eri silk is the bar 
kapot'j a large sheet sometimes as much as 20 feet in 
length by 6 feet wide, which is folded and used as a wrap 
in the cold weather. It costs' fiH)m Bs. toJRs. 

Eri cloth is also made into coats and petticoats. Womerfs 
clothes, both petticoats and the shawls worn over the 
bust, are, however, usually made of utava silk, the thread 
required for* a loaiiipleto ^dress oesting from Rs. 6 to 
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Ra. 7. The instruments used for twisting and weaving 
silk are the same as those employed for cotton, but for 
eri thread a stronger reed is employed. 

WMvtaw The weaving of cotton cloths is carried on by rich and 
poor alike, and one or more looms arc to be seen in the 
courtj’ard of almost every house. Though cotton is 
gn)wn in the hills of the Province, and though mhny 
different dyes are to be found growing in its forests^ 
iinporto*! yarn, which is supplied in the requisite shades 
by the village shop-keeper, is usually employed. The 
loom consists of four stout posts which are driven into the 
ground so as to make a rectangle about 5'l(f x 2' 6", and 
are joined together at the top by cross beams. The im- 
plements required for the conversion of raw cotton int(v 
cloth, and the system of manufacture followed are describ- 
ed in the minutest detail in a “ IMonc^raph on the Cotton 
Fabrics of Assam,” published by the Superintendent of 
Government Printing at Calcutta in 1897, Descriptions of 
mechanical processes of this nature are, however, at their 
best unsatisfactory, and are hardly intelligible without 
a series of diagrams. The total cost of the whole appa- 
ratus is from ten to fifteen rupees, and as weaving 
only occujnes the leisure moments of the women, the 
use of home-made clothing helps to save the pocket of 
the villager. Very little cotton cloth is prepared for 
sale, and there can be little doubt that weaving as an 
industry is commercially a failure, the price obtained for 
the finished article being out of all proportion to the time 
expended on its production. The principal artidee made 
itre gamekas or napkins, often worn on the head, 
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largo sheets or shawls worn as wraps, called tihadar 
khania or bar kapor, and smaller shawls called ehelengs, 

A kind of shawl called paridia kapor iti very finely made 
,aiid is enriched with a beautifully embroidered border. 

It costs sometimes as much as Ks. 200. 

'ITie earth used is generally a glutinous clay, which »««wnr. 
is well moistened with water and freed from all extrane- 
ous substances. If it is too stiff some clean coarse sand 
is worked up with it. A well kneaded lump of clay is 
then placed on the wheel, which is fixed horizontally 
and made to rotate rapidly. As the wheel revolves the 
potter works the clay with his fingers and gives it the 
desired shape. The vessel is then sun dried, placed in 
a mould, and beaten into final shape with a mallet, a 
smooth stone being held the while against the inner 
surface. It is then again sun dried, the surface is po- 
lished, and it is ready for the kiln. -The collection 'of 
the clay and firewood, the shaping of the utensils on 
the wheel and the stacking of them in the kiln, form the 
men’s portion of the work. The women do the polish- 
ing and the final shaping. The Hiras, however, do not 
use the wheel, but mould the vessel on a board, laying 
on the clay in strips, and the whole of this work is en- 
trusted to the women. 

The instruments employed are — ^the wheel (ehdt) which 
is about three feet in diameter and rotates on a piece of 
hard pointed ivood fixed firmly in the g^imd, the mould 
{•ttkali) a hollow basin about 16 inches long by 3^ inches 
deep, tlie mallet {bal^ end the polisher 
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The ])Tinoipal article.4 manufactured are cooking pota 
{akaihiuh and khola, daakathia, charu, and »o<ar), water 
jara {kalah and tekeH), vessels in which rice is boiled 
(tholi), and larger vessels (kari and jaka) with lamps, 
pipes, and drums. The profits of the business are said 
t(» be small, and the local pottery is being gradually 
ousted by a superior quality of goods imported from 
Bengal, and by metal utensils which are coming exten- 
sively into use. The principal centres of the industry 
are at Tezpnr, Chutia, Bishnath, Becheria and Hales- 
war, and at Salmara in Mangaldai, but there are not 
more than six or seven hundred persons in the district 
entirely supported by the potters’ craft. • 

The brass And metal industry is not of much import- 
ance. Bell-metal utensils are cast in moulds, but brass 
vessels arc made out of thin sheets of that metal which 
are beaten out and pieced together. The implements 
of the trade consist of anvils of different sizes {haloturi 
ehatuti), hammers, pincers, and chisels. The furnace is 
simply a hollow in the floor of the hut, and the bellows 
are made of uoat’s skin. When it is desired to join two 
sheets of brass together, nicks are cut in one edge, into 
which the other edge is fitted, and the two are then 
beaten fiat. A rough paste made of pau, a substanoe 
which consists of three parts of sheet bra^ with one 
part of solder, and borax is then smeared over the join. 
The metal is heated, the pan melts, and the union is oom- 
pMe. The principal artioieB manttfiaetared are siaidl 
flattish bowls often used as diiukiBg cups dah), jstn 
fmrhsidijig watnr {Jbdai, papen^ttsyw ( sa r t n ) ^ homi 4* 
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carry betelnut and lime {tema, tetui), and lar^e vetwela 
used for boiling rice (thafi). The confreH of the 
industry are in the Chutia tahsil, the Becherm, -Modopi 
and Bihuguri mau«sas, and the Mangaldat anti Pathnru- 
ifhat tahsils The number of bra^iera in, however, very 
Hmall, and of workers in bell-meta! smaller still 

Ijac is reared on various members of the /’V wj* family 
on arhar {cajanna huHcta) and the castor oil plant 
iricinus >-omT»utttH), but the trees most generally selected in 
this district are the pokari {Hens rtimphn), and the poTiia 
(rrdrela tonuu). As far as is know'n the quality of the 
product is not affected by the tree on which the insect lias 
been fed. The method of propagation is as follows. Pieces 
of stick lac containing lining insects are placed in baskets 
and tied on to the twigs of the tree on which the next 
crop is to be grown. After a few days the insects 
crawl on to the young branches and Jbegin to feed and 
secrete the resin. They are left undisturbed tor about 
six months and the twigs encrusted with the. secretion 
are then picked off. A good sized tree yields from 30 
seers to two maunds of stick lac, the best results being 
obtained from trees of moderate growth, which do not 
contain too rich a supply of sap. Two CTops are gene> 
i^lly obtained in the year, the first being collected 
in May and June, the second in October and Kovember. 
The first crop is largely used for seed, and it is the second 
which BC^plies tiie bulk of the exported lac. Ants 
and the oatexpSUars of a limall moth sometimes do much 
to the jnsect, a hea'vy storm at the time 
when tiM|y ateupueMting 'buhr the tree will destroy them 
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altogether. All the lac produced is exported in the 
crude form of«tick lac. The industry is not confined tu 
any particular caste or tribe. The principal centres arc 
Parbatia village in the Mahabhairab mauza, Bihuguri and 
Barjargao in mauza Haleswar, and Chapai in Barchola 
inauza, all of which are in the Tezpur subdivision. The 
bulk of the lac in ^angaldai comes from Kahara in Orang 
mauza, Orang, Odalguri, Kalaigaon, Paneri, Sipajhar and 
Barpathar. The total output of the district is said to bp 
about 4,(X>0 maunds per annum, and the price obtained by 
the villagers to range from Rs. 26 to Rs 30 per maund. 

Mats and baskets are also made, but more for home 
use than for sale. Mats are generally made of split 
bamboo and are used for sleeping and sitting. The better 
kinds are known as rhok dhari, while noga dhari are 
used by servants and low caste people. A better 
quality of mat is made by the Fatias from paiidtn 
(dinogfne dichotoma), and from the outer sheath of a 
plant called tovga. Of baskets there are nmnerous raric' 
ties. The basket usually suspended to the end of the 
bamboo hhar is known as t»la. A finer variety of tdd is 
known as the daheti hhar, and is used at weddings and 
on other ceremonial occadons. The dul is a large bin in 
which grain is stored, the jhopa is a species of trunk 
made of split bamboo, and the petera is a similar article 
made of cane. 

The fishing industry of Darrang is not of very great 
importance. The Dorns or Nadiyals are the profesBUxn*! 
fishiiig caste. Ip 1901, tlipre were over 9,000 of 
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these persons censused outside the tea gardens,* but 
many of them live to a great extent ty agriculturei 
and l(M>k upon their net as a subsidiary means of liveli* 
hood. Strangely enough, e^'en the highest castes may 
hsh, and the element of degradation merely attaches 
tu the selling of the catch, 'llie right to fish in the 
larger rivers and bila is put up to auction every year, and 
fetches about Rs. 1 0,000. The purchasers of these mahals 
then levy a tax, generally of Rs. 6 per annum, on every 
lH*rs<.>n fishing in their water. The fisheries which fetch 
the largest sums at auction are the Brahmaputra and 
tlic Kharai bil. The revenue obtained from fisheries since 
l‘.H»0 will be found in Table XIV. 

The fish are never seated, and very seldom driedi 
and are simply sold day by day .to the people living in 
the neighbourhood. There is, however, a considerable 
c.\jH}rt of fish from the Brahmaputra, which is carried 
by train on Sundays from Tezpur to the large markets 
near the tea gardens at Bindukuri, Barjuli, and ^alipara. 

I lie best eating fish are roe (labeo rohitd), chital (jiotop- 
teraa chitala), hilsa {dupea ilisha) andpithia. 

The following are the nets most commonly in use. 
1 he ghnkata is a net in the shape of a shovel which is 
pushed through the water and is generally used to 
Catch butchua fish. The pakjal and duitonta are varie. 
ties of this net which have a larger mesh than the ordi- 
ghuktUa, and the net used to catch hilsa is of very 
much the. same idiape. The AAsiro/* is a piece of net- 

Uwtlnotlgii la drawn m Mm Own of tho ta« gMdan ii «ner»llr * 

********** ****>*' t^wn cnaU^ w^ i* qoMo dittlnetfroo tnolladi/sloC 
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ting weipht^<l round the edge, and with a rope attached 
to ♦ ho centre. * The net is tlirown flat on to the surface* 
of the water, wlien the w'ciglita sink and drag the aides 
togetli(‘r, and any fish that it may have covered arc 
entangled in the jmeketa rouml the edge. It is then 
drawn hy the rope to a boat or bank. A small meshed 
ih*walt is called atnjatha, while those with larger meslicH 
are known as afalia or rekfi. The tuhar is a khewah 
W'hich is too large to bo thrown by hand and is spread 
on the water by two men from a boat. The langi is a 
large not which is stretched right across a river, the 
bottom being weighted and the top buoyed. Tlie fl.sh 
are then driven towards the net and become entangled 
in its meshes. The ahaljal is a net of much the same kind, 
it is stretched across the river and allowed to drift down 
stream and the fish arc caught by being entangled in its 
meshes. The tala or tanajal is another variety of the 
langi, one end of which is held by a man on the bank. 
The rest of the net is taken on the water in a boat and 
is gradually paid out in a semi-circle whose chord is tjic 
bank of the ml or river. The peraugi is a square net 
the (^posite oomers of which are fastwied to flerible 
bamboos. The net thus hangs like a sack from a stout 
pole to which the bamboos are attached, and is lowered 
into the water and raised at intervals. A large patatigi) 
too heavy to be raised by hand, in which the polo to 
which the net is affixed is fastened to two stout posts, 
and thus works as a leveb, is ealled>/ittaf or ghat/al. 

Traps made of wicker work are also frequently employ* 
ed to catch the smaller kinds of fish, iqie women 
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the village are often to be seen walking through the 
sliallow pools and streams during the rains, and 
luiually dabbing down a polo on the nmd. This polo 
rosonibles a huge inverted wineglass made i>f wicker, 
work, with a short stem, through which any lish th d 
may be caught are lifted out and placed in a large 
ne<‘ked wicker work bottle tied rouiwl the fisher's w^aist. 
V smaller form of polo is called jxduki. The jaUii 
n -^eiiibles a small bag of split bamboo, and is generally 
U'^ed by women. They place the mouth of the bag on the 
irrouiid before them and trample up tlic mud and so 
1 l ighten the fish into it. The chepa and diiujara are 
traj)s of wicker work, the former oval, the latter shaped 
like a box. The fish ent^jr through a trap door which 
tliey can push open from outside but cannot pull oi>cii 
from within. The hukuma is a hollow cone irifule of 
^plit. bamboo, which is filled with brushwood and placed 
at the bottom of the river. The fish take shedfer in 
the brushwood and are lifted out with the trap. 
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Chapter YL 

ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, COM- 
MUNICATIONS, TRADE, TOWNS AND LOCAL 
BOARDS. 

Bents — Wagea— Prices —Food and dress —Dwellings — Economic 
condition of the people— Conventional lestrictions — Communi- 
cations— Development of steam navigation— Railway— Boads— 
Navigable rivers - Post and telegraph — Commerce and trade — 
Markets — Transfrontier trade— Fairs — Tov»ns — Local Boards. 

When land is sublet the rent is paid either in cash or 

in kind; the former system being known as aukauior 

khandua, the latter as adhi. Under the eliui ti or guti adhi 

system the tenant contracts to deliver a fixed quantity of 

grain irrespective of the character of the harvest, but the 

more usual procedure is for the tenant and the landlord to 

divide the crop. The following description of the different 

forms of adhi tenure is taken from a note by Mr. Basu, 

Assistant to the Director of Land Records and Agri- 

• 

culture. 

“ Adhi proper, in which the crop is divided equally betw^n 
landlord and the tenant. The produce may be divided either 
before reaping (gueh^dhi^ in which case the standing crop w 
.divided in the field, each party reaping his own share ; or af^r 
the tenant has cut the crop {dai-adhi) when the bundJe 
(danguris) are equally divided ; or after the tenant has out an 
threshed the crop (guH^adhif called also guti-adhi in 
Assam) when the grain is divided. All work prior to the act 
division and expenses incidental thereto are borne by the^ ten»» 
The seed grain alone is, as a role, fbond by both paties in equj“ 
shares, and if one party has advaiieed it in the beginning, 
b^le (dat^tirt) of paddy per bigka is deducted hm the vhew 
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in pttjrmenfc of the edvanoe, and the rnkiaioder ia tbm divide 
eiiualiy between the landlord and the tenant. There in atill 
another kind of division in which the tenant undertake to culti- 
vate the land up to the stage of the puddle ihoka-ndki), wtien the 
land la divided in equal parte, each party Iraneplanting hie share 
With hi* own seedlings and at his own cost. 

** In every form of adhi the Government dues are paid hy the 
landlord* As a rule, it is only good productive lands which cnn be 
Jet on (idhi tenure, particularly on the ch-ukti and yuri forms of the 
tenure. fn adhi tenure, no extra payments are called for. ('’ssh 
paying tenants, however, are often called upon to pay various 
penjuisites which go to swell the nominal rent dues. The most 
common is gratuitous labour for a certain number of days in the 
>car This is ordinarily the case with all tenants holding temple 
lands. Not unfrequently the rent is partly, and, in some cases, 
s holly remitted in consideration of labour to hereditary tenants 
who are descendants of former pailcB attached to the temple.** 


Statistics of subtenancy were comi>iled in 1899-1900 
and arc summarized in the following abstract : — 


Name of Subdivision. 

Total settled area 

for which returna 

compiled. 

Total 
ai ea 
sublet. 

Area pay- 
iug pro- 
duce 
renta. 

Area p«y- 
lOff cash 
rent. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

ig 

Acres. 

Teepur 

78,8C6 

2,471 


V,38l 

Hun|{aldai 

lS0,b8U 

19,S3<.» 

HB 

17,766 

Total ... 

250,386 

22,310 

2,163 

20.147 


It will be seen that only 3 per cent of the settled area 
Tezpur for which statistics were compiled, and 11 
cent of the corresponding area in Mangaldai were 
occupied by tenants. The existence of a considerable 
uumber of tenanCs in the latter subdivision is due to the 
fact that the Mtates of the Darrang Rajahs fomily are 
situated in thVi locality* -In Tezpur tenants are often 
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garden ooolics who rent land from the Assamese in the 
neighbourhood of the plantations. Only one-eleventh of 
the total area sublet was held on adhi terms. The cash 
rents charged do not, as a rule, exceed the Government 
revenue demand. According to the census the number 
of cultivating tenants, both workers and dependants, in 
Darrang was 8,314 in 1891 and 16,468 in 1901. 

There is really no such thing as a landless labouring 
class in Darrang, and in 1891 only 1,124 persons were 
returned as supported by general labour.* Kacharis 
will, however, work on tea gardens for five or six months 
at a time, and ex-garden coolies, who have settled in the 
villages, will occasionally work on the plantations. Since 
1897 labourers have come in greater numbers from 
Kamrup, but, in spite of this, nearly all the revenue 
officers complain of the difficulty of obtaining labour. 
The normal daily wage is 4 or 5 annas in Mangaldai, 
and 6 annas in Tespur. Servants are generally fed, and 
receive 5 or 6 rupees per mensem as wages. In Mangaldai 
it is the practice to give a servant an advance, which is 
gradually worked off. 

Oarimnters and masons are said to get from twelve 
annas to one rupee and blacksmiths one rupee to one 
rui>ee eight annas a day. The number of these artinms 
is, however, quite insignificant, and in quoting a rate of 
wages for the district it must idways be home in mind 

*Ths aaarwfor ISUl (rastvoi, l« that y«*r all penmn who Mabioid 
Ubour with a^riouliuro were ehown ttoder tftiB former Iteed. lb 
im whew pttooi|iel ooexijMittpQ wee uHesttin were ibown et buHiteim* 
the 1891 syetem been in foroe, the BOwlMr ol general labouiars would auil/ thve 
hup flPQilOumantlM&atthaiwiipaM^^ 
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tiiiit labonrcrst cannot as a rule be obtainoil at all 

111 rough the intervention of some individual p«>s.s«'s8ed 

of local influence. 

'I’lie prices of rice, matikalai, and salt in February and »ho«». 
August will 1)6 found in Table X In 1835, Lieutenant 
Mathie rt'jwrted that rice sold for 12 annas a inaund, 
t>ut since 1880 there docs not seem to have been jiny 
\ crA’ material rise of prices. They vary very largely in 
nccordance with the character of the harvest, and rice is 
naturally much dearer in August than it is in February. 
Prices, too, are much lower in Mangaldai, where there is 
a comparatively small garden population, than they are 
in the markets near Te/pur. Salt is considerably cheaper 
since the reduction of the du^ in 1904. 

The staple food of the people is boiled rice eaten with 
pulse, spices, and fish or vegetable curry. Amongst the 
well-to-do, pigeon or duck occasionally take the place of 
fish, but fish is a very common article of diet, and is said 
to be a substitute for ghi, which is not very largely used- 
Ooat's flesh is eaten by Muhammadans and members of 
the Baktist sect, and venison is always acceptable, and is 
frequently procurable, especially in times of flood, when 
the doer are driven into islets of higher land and are 
futhlessly slaughtered from boats. Tea drinking is very 
common, especially in the early morning. Sweetmeats 
Usually consist of powdered grain mixed with milk^ 
sugar, and ghi. The ordinary form of dress for a vil- 
lager is a cotton dAof* or waistoloth, with a big gbawl or 
^>^pper, ai^ somelfimes • cotton coat or waistcoat. 
Women wear a pettteoaty a scarf tied round the bu8t> 
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and a Hhawl. Amongst the Assamese these cloths are 
generally home made, and in the case of the women, and 
of the largo wraps used in the cold weather by men, are 
not uufrequently of silk. Foreign men generally wear 
coats and dhotis of Manchester cotton, and the women 
cheap but gaudy saris of the same material. Men and 
women alike generally go bareheaded, but the former 
sometimes twist a handkerchief round their heads, and 
on sunny or rainy days both sexes have recourse to tlie 
broad brimmed The jhapi serves as a protection 

against the sun and rain, and is made of leaves and split 
bamboo, and decorated with coloured cloth. These bats 
are circular in shape, and range from two to four feet in 
diameter, but those of the larger size are more often 
carried than worn. Boots and shoes are the exception, 
and in their own homes even well-to-do people wear 
wooden clogs. Wooden sandals are also used by vil- 
lagers when travelling or working in jungle ground, 
where there are tufts of sharp pointed grass. 

The homestead of the ordinary peasant is generally 
separated from the village path by a ditch or bank, 
on which there is often a fence of split bamboo. Inside 
there is a patch of beaten earth which is always 
kept well swept and clean. Bound this tiny courtyard 
stand two or three small houses, almost huts, and in a 
comer there are generally two open sheds, one of which 
contains a loom while the other serves the purpose of n 
cow-house. The whole premises are surrounded by a 
dense grove of bamboos, plantains, and areoa*iivt tree8> 
awl there are often numerpus specimens of the arum 
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fiiinilj coveriog the ground. The general effect i«> ex- 
tremely picturesque, but the presence of all these plants 
and trees makes the homestead very damp and excludes 
all sun and air. At the back there is generally a garden 
in which vegetables, tobacco, and other plants are grown. 

The houses are small, dark, and Ul-ventilated and must 
U* very ‘ hot in summer. They are built on low mud 
plinths, and are thus extremely damp. The walls are 
luado of reeds plastered over with mud, or of split 
bamboo, the roof of thatch, the rafters and posts of 
bamboo. All of these materials can, as a rule, be obtained 
free of charge, and a house costs the owner nothing but 
the trouble of erecting it, but in spite of this they are 
iimall and badly built. The ^houses of the middle class 
are built on practically the same plan, but they are 
larger, and wooden posts and beams are often used in 
place of bamboo. 'The furniture of the cultivating classes 
is very simple, and consists of a few boxes, wickerwork 
stools and baskets, brass 'and bell-metal utensils, and 
bottles and earthen pots and pans. His bedding is a 
quilt made out of old cloths, and he either sleeps on a 
mat on the damp floor or on a small bamboo maehan or 
platform. The well-to-do have beds, tables, and chairs 
in their houses; but these articles of luxury are seldom 
found outside the town. 

There are no rich men amongst the Assamese in Dar- ^ 

wng, and very few who are even moderately well-to-do, *s# 
but the explanation of this fact is not far to seek. The 
'Assamese is a cultivator and nothing more, and with 
wholesale trade, crafts, and industries, he has little or 
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no concern. There are few capitalists who have the 
means to enable them to farm upon a. large scale, and 
even were the money forthcoming, it would be very 
diHicult to obtain the necessary labour. Outside the 
tea gardens the immense mass of the people are small 
peasant projirietors, w'ho drive the plough themselves, 
and carry homo the rice tliat has been cut by their wivcg 
and daughters Such a community can never become 
rieh, but it is well removed above the Ijoe of poverty, 
and it is seldom that any villager in Darrang goes hun- 
gry to his bed. 

Idost of the revenue oflBcers consulted are of opinion 
that a considerable proportion of the villagers are in debt, 
but it is difficult to believe that indebtedness can have 
assumed serious proportions, though a certain amount of 
petty borrowing no doubt goes on. 'J"he rates of interest 
chai^ged vary from two pice to one anna in the ruiwf 
per menaem for small loans for short periods, but loans 
for larger sums can be obtained at lower rates. The tes 
industry puts an immense amount of money into circula- 
tion, and no loss than Rs. 26,44,000 were paid away in 
wages in 1906-04. Much of this finds its way no* doubt 
into the pockets of the kaiya, but, even assuming that 
each adult oooly only sxmnds Rs. 2 per mensem on rioe> 
poultry, and vegetables purchased from the villagers, this 
would amount to over Rs. 11,60,000 in the year,* or more 
than the total revenue raised in*^ the distaict firom 
revenue, cesses, and all heads of excise. The raii^ah’ 
are said to obtain the cash required to pay their revenue 


* Tbei^ 48,487 adult ooollas fisi Pamag oa Jana if88. 
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and buy their little luxuries, by the sale uf rioe, 
tables, and poultry, for which they have a marhct at 
their very doors. 

The mustard crop which is generally grown for s«ale is 
usually worth nearly three lakhs of rupees to the raiyuts.* 

The Kacharis seldom grow much rice for sale, as they 
<'ousume enormous quantities in be^r, and many of them 
earn the cash they need Jhy the sale of ert cloths, or by 
hollowing outMcanoes, or by working on the tea gardens 
I’ea garden work, though well paid, is irksome, and, as 
it entails an absence from home for several months, is 
not very generally resorted to.f In 1901, little more 
than one- tenth of the Kacharis of Dai rang were censused 
on the plantations, and only a'few hundreds had gone to 
districts further up the valley. 

The people of Darrang do not seem to be hampered oonren- 
hy many conventional restrictions. All castes, except tliOtlQM. 
tlie Brahman, rear the m*silk worm, but the cultivation 
of pat is restricted to the Katanis. All castes again 
catch fish, but only the Nadiyals, Kacharis, Uabhas, and 
Muhammadans will sell it Very few peipple plough on 
the ekadasi (eleventh day of the wnxing or waning moon), 
purnima (the full moon), amabasya (new moon), and the 
^(tnkranti (last day of the month)* The Assamese abstain 
from work during the bihuB, *and on the occasion of the 
^radh ceremonies of Sankar Deb and Madhab Deb. 

Pulse (moA) is not sown on days beginning with an m, or 
Diustard (sAorijsi) on days beginning with an sh. Fto 


t 

the 


Aefcuning Sua Ihej Bi. M per moikI. 

Bnchara ivSI nsi geMraihr toke ••ri40e 9a tea gaedeu 
opportimit/ At eeiuiig **deablet.‘* 


oolen they »re given 
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following quaint prejudices against certain days, reported 
from the Kalaigaon tahsil, are found to a greater or les 
d^ree in most parts of the district. Monday — loans not 
given, salt dhan not sold ; Tuesday — ahu and salt dhan 
not sold, shaving, and cutting of bamboos prohibited ; 
Thursday — loans not given, shaving prohibited ; Satur- 
day — ahu dhan not sold, shaving, and cutting of bamboos 
prohibited. In some parts o^ the district certain days 
are considered particularly inauspicious fop the payment 
of the land revenue. In Chutia, for instance, the raiyats 
avoid Mondays. Wednesdays, and Fridays ; in Barchola, 
Mondays, iSiesdays, and Saturdays; and in Behali, 
Mondays and Saturdays. 

oommoai- At the time when the British came into possession of 
Assam, the difficulty of communications proved a most 
gerious obstacle to the development of the Province. Ill© 
Brahmaputra was the great highway which 'connected 
this portion of the Company's dominions 'with Bengali 
but the journey up the rivier for any boat of ordinaiy 
size was a veiy lengthy business. 

McCosh, writing in 1837, stated that a large boat took 
from six to seven weeks to come fi^m Calcutta to Gan* 
hati, Uiough the poet which was conveyed in small canoes 
rowed two men, who were relieved every fifteen or 
twenty miles, roached Gauhati in ten days Bishnath 
in three days more.* 

Few people presumably had sufficient time or pa- 
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year. Week after week the weary tiwveller must have 
j>nrsaed his tedious way, his view bounded as a rule 
i)y high banks of treacherous sand, which then as 
now were continually being undermined by the cur- 
rent and falling with a crash into the water. It was only 
oeeasionally that he could relieve the monotony of the 
\oyage a stroll on shore, as through the greater part 
of its course down the valley the banks of the river are 
covered with high reeds and grass, which are quite 
impenetrable to a man on foot, and the tedium of this 
dreary voyage must have been immense. Canoes, of 
course, could travel fibster against the current, but a 
canoe is not a vessel in which^ the ordinary man can 
journey for many days in comfort. 

This was the state of things for twenjy-two years after 
our annexation of the valley, but in 1848 the Govern- 
ment steamers were deputed to ply between Calcutta 
and Gauhati. Three years later, the Commissioner, 
Major Jenkins, made the not unreasonable propoeftil that 
three or four times a year they should be allowed to 
proceed right up the valley to Dibrugarh. His sugges- 
tions were negatived by the Marine Department on the 
ground that the voyages would be financially a failure, 
but his views were strongly urged on Government ly 
Mr Mills when he visited the Province in 1853. The 
proposal met with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, instructions were issued for the despatch of a 
steamer in that year, and several voyages were made 
^th results that were not pnaatisfikctoiy even firom the 
financial noint of view* The journey firam Gauhati to 
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Dibmgarh and back occupied no more than fifteen days, 
an extraordinary contrast to tlie interminable delay of 
the same voyage in a country boat 'I'ho cargo tendered 
soon exceeded the carrying eai>acity of the steamers, and 
in 1856 Lieutenant-Colonel Jenkins complained that the 
vessels reached Gauhati fully laden with gomls shipped 
in Ujiper Assam, so that Gauhati and the ports below 
derived practioally no advantage from the downward 
service of the steamers. 

As was only to be expected the rates at first charged 
were fairly high, and a ticket from Calcutta to Gauhati 
cost no less than Bs. 15U. On the other hand the accoui- 
modation was designed on an extremely liberal scale. 
The regulations issued in 1861 expressly authorirod 
passengers to carry pianos in their cabins free of freight, 
provided that they were required for use during the 
voyage and were not in packin^t oases, a proviso which 
suggests a very deliberate voyage as compared with the 
speedier travelling of the twentieth century. Freight 
on ordinary stores seems to have been charged at 
the rate of one rupee per cubic foot between Cai- 
eutta and Gauhati, but for some time longer a great 
part of the trade .of the Province continued to go by 
country boat. 'Ihe planters could never count on 
being able to defq>atoh their tea by steamer, and were 
thus compelled to keep, up an establishment of country 
boats, and having got the boats to use them, land the 
same objection held good in the ease ef native m^* 
dumta* The cost worki|ig the line was heavy, bo^ 

* Mt«e(or W NUI^ iMCrwstiwi, Beasd, aia«ia»7tli 
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»]iite of this it showed a fair profit, and it was evident 
ttmt there would bo a great devoloi>ment of the trafllo if 
only fiMsilities were provided for it. 

Jn 1860, the India General Steam Navigation Company 
ontered into a contract to run a pair of vessels every six 
weeks provided that the Government boats were taken 
from the line, and, since that date, the steam navigation 
of the Assam Valley has been in the hands of this Com- 
l‘finy, and the River Steam Navigation Company with 
nliom they are associated. But, in spite of the existence 
of a regular service, and the quickening efiects of private 
enterprise, travelling still, continued to be very slow The 
steamers did not profess to raT% tofpheduled time, the 
delay at the larger ports for the loading and unloading of 
cargo yras considerable, and the possei^F no doubt often 
required his piano to beguile the tedium of the way. In 
1801, the Commissioner, Colonel Hopkinson, was disposed 
to take a gloomy view of the condition of affairs, and in 
a letter to Government openly gave expression to the 
opinion that it would be better to compensate the planters 
for any loss they might sustain, and abandon the 
l^rovince, unless Government were prepared to enter upon 
a course of vigorous material improvement. In the 
same letter he drew the following dreary picture of 
fho isolation of Assam : — 

"With the fnriooB eorrent of the Brahm^ntra) etill nnoon* 
laered by steam, opposing a barrier to all access from without, 
*nd not a single roiia*fit for wheeled earriaga, or even passable et 
for a gmat portion of the yeer, there is such an absence of 
we foil tidoof Kfo running through Assam, snob a want of 
I "’wrcoiuM botueen man and lidn, as does and must result in 
Mid torpidity end a terrible sense of 
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by whioh vnlcrpriM chilled And e*pital And ndventoren lOArMl 
•wny. The ]>ro6ta of ten oultivntion ehoald attract hundred* 
where ten* now come, but the capitalist is not always to be fonad 
who will venture his money in a country to which access is so 
diftioult as it is to Assam, through which his correspondence 
travels at the rate of a mile and a half an hour, and in which 
it iitay take a month to accomplish a journey of two or three 
huiidre«1 miles ; nor, on the other hand, is it every spirit, however 
bold, that rares to encounter so dreary a banishment, and to be 
so entirely cut off from his fellows in a place from which eiit is 
only jioHsilile at rare intervals, and most be so literally a prison 
or tomb to him.” 

Mattcra, however, gradually improved, and in 1884 a 
dully Hervi(*e of mail steamers was started between 
l>ihrugarh anti Dhuhri, connecting with a steamer wliieh 
plied iK'twwn the latter place and Jstrapur. Here the 
traveller who w’as pressed for time could take the train 
to C'aloutta, though the line w'as not of the most comfort* 
able, ns more than one river had to be crossed in boats 
iH'fore the capital of Bengal was reached. 

The introduction of a daily steamer service represented 
an enormous advance in the facilities for communication 
tietween Assam and the outer world. The large steamera 
were not uncomfortable, but progress was slow, an d not 
only the hour but the date on which they left any g^ven 
imrt was far from certain. The would-be traveller oonM 
not choose his own time for starting on his journey, but 
hail to select a date on which a steamer was expeeted at 
- the nearest ghat, and even then he not unArequently had 
to endure a weary period of waiting by the river hank* 
The daily service changed all that, and comUned the 
advantages of regularity witha Bpoed, which, in earapan* 
■on with that attained by the Ingoeaino boate, wan BMMit 
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foiiiDioiidAlile. During tlie raiiia DilirnjDnvrh mtab n'arlM'd 
oil ili« fifth day after leaving Dhubri while the clowiiward 
journey was performed in three days, 'llie navigatHm 
of ilie ri\er is not entirely free from dHlruIty, the coiii- 
iniiieM were not incited to further ofturts by co]n)«etit«)ii, 
it) <) rtoitie years elajised licfure any attempt was made to 
ri(liiu(> the duration of tlie voyage. On tlie eompielion 
of (ho Assam-Bimgal Railway the oompanieti rt'alixi^l 
tli»t it Mias necessary to accelerate their timing if they 
uiio to retain their traffic, and steamers now reach 
Ihbriigarh on the fourth day from Dhubri, while the 
io\Hge from Dibrugarh to Goalundo only occupies three 
d 

’i'he ports at which the steamers call in Darrang are 
Haiignmati for Mangaldai, Singri, 'Tezpur, Bishnatb, 
l>«‘halimukh and Gamirigliat. 

The only .railway, in the district is a small line on the 
if' <i' inch gauge which was constructed in 1896 by a 
private company. It runs from Tc*i»ur, past Dekargaon* 
Biiidakuri, Sessa. Thakurbari and Rangapara to Balt- 
I>ara, 20 miles away, f^om Rangapara there is a branch 
line to BaijulL It was primarily constructed to afford 
an outlet to the tea manufreturod on the prosperoos 
estates through which it passes, and cost altogether 
Rs. 4,87^000. It is a well-managed little lino> and in 
i9CO paid a dividend of 6 per cent. 

The north trunk road enters the district at the point n— s* 
where it er o es o a the Bamadi, and runs right through it, 
a distanee of 161 miles. The following is the list of 
marehiiif afemw; the %iire in braoketa sbowa the dia* 
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Initci' wliirli !•< fn»in the next wtajre to llio wi*«t ; 

!MutiptMni (10 iniloM), Daignoti (14 miles), 0rniifr(14J 
mileM\ Dekliiajiili (Hjf iniios), <inl)1iani (10 miles), llijMita 
(OF luiles), Te/.|nir (O^ miles), Jamn^uri (124iii1es'), Clnitia 
(7J miles), lluri^'iMtu milca). llelmli(10J miles), Helem 
(0^ iiiil<*Hi, (lolumr (9| iiiiloa), Kalahari (7^ miles). At 
<*a<*h of tlu'se stages there is an ins]>eetion himgalow 
furnisluHl with ehairs, tables, and bedsteads. lied 
clothes and mattresses, kitchen utensils and crockery 
must Ik* |»rovide4l by the traveller. 

'Pliere an* altogether 420 miles of road ke])t up by the 
Tsx-iil Ihiords ««f the <listriet. These roads art* shown on 
Ili4' iiiiij* ajipetuled to this ><»lume, but the system is t4s* 
coinplienttMl to admit (*f its Indng jiroperly descrilied in 
th tail The imtst imjiortant rontls are the r«»ad that rn»s 
tine north from Tezjmr to Ilnlipara, the road east of the 
llhareli that runs jmrallel to but north of the-tnink road 
an far as llehali, amf the roads that run from the Ilrale 
maimtr.i to the north of Mangaldai. In Terpur there are 
inspection bnngalons at Goroiinari and Ilali]>ara, on the 
f»th and 14th mile of the Ter.pur-Balipara road. In 
Mangaldai there are bungalows at Kalaigaon, Nall>ari. 
(Idalguri, Hengl»ari, Shekhar, Silaikuchi. Patharugliat, 
and Chinakona Most of the minor streams are spanned 
b\ timlK*r bridges, but the traveller in Darrang is still 
often »hdayed by ferries. Even on the trunk road th® 
following rivers are unbridged: the Bamadi, the Dhansiri, 
the Koata, the Pachnai, the Qabharu, the Bhareli, the 
Jlnrgang, and the Ilurai. In the dry wither the only 
rivers which are nut fordable are the Bamadi, the Dhan* 
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Hin And the Bhareli. but in the raiiui nil of them Iihvo 
to U* ernsaed on ferry mars. These mars are formed by 
fa^ti^niiig two canoes, or two iron cyliifdera totfethiT, and 
hioMing a timber platform on the top* fl4*ating 

platforms are very steady and any animal, short of an 
i’l(^l»hant. can be crossed on them. Generally speak* 
ini, the district is well supplied with the means (d roin- 
iminiration. The Braliniaputra is the great highway of 
t^ iuiuerce, and all that is required is a sufficient numlic^r 
of hraneh roads to connect it with the interior, hitst of 
'l« /]»ur the trunk road, running as it does i>arulU‘l to the 
riNt r, carries little traffic. None of the roads are im'lal- 
!<• I, and they are, in consequence, much cut uji if largely 
liM'd for carting in the rains. In [>ro|>ortion to its 
jH'jiulation there Is no district in the rrovinee wliero 
carls are as numerous as in Darrang. In there 

''ere 3, oOO of them, or four times the nuinlnT foiuiil in 
llie neighlK>urjng district of Kiinirup. ilulfaloes are 
largely used as draught auimals, especially in .MaiigaMai 
Apart firom the Brahmaputra, the rivers of the district w 
are not much used for purposes of eoniinerce. In the 
e«»l<l weather there is often little w’ater in the eliannel ; in 
die rains the current is generally too swift. Ihey have, 
moreover, an uncomfortable w’ay of changing their c/oursini 
and ov'crflowing their bank.s, a habit which tend** to |>n*vent 
the growth of villages in the immcsliatc neighlxmrhiMKl- 
In the rams a certain amount of traffic goes up the I)i|K»la 
to Bindukuri, and up the Gbiladari and Mariiai ; in the 
o»ld weather these rivers are lud navigable for b*»ats •^f 
four tons burUibn. A vessel of that sise can tirocecd up 
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tli(‘ Bliftn'H an fur an llalipara in the cold weather, an<l up 
to Nniniri in the raiiiH, hut, aa this river flows most of 
its course through' jungle, it carries little traffic. Tlic 
Kauai and the Jlanuuli in Man^ldai are .used to sonic 
extent as trade routes, and in the rains a largo boat can 
]ir*H‘eed up the latter river, as far as Malinuraghat* 
Mioiigh ill the cold weather it cannot generally get above 
Sonarikhat. 

The following atatomont shows what an enominus 
de%'eIopnient there has boon of {lostal business in Da^ 
rang since 1H7G 


fluHilw r 

lU 


jVimihrrof IrMrrn ftiiH |km( 
I c»r(li thouMkDd» 

fk’ItvuvU in 


> iiidInt of Savink'K 
IkUlk ACl'OQDt iu 


1 , 

UKia-04 1 

•186162. 

.l«70 7l. 

ICO 904. 

1871-7V. 

10CUM>4 

22 

1 

83 

4fS 

29 



BA)*nce at iKe 
credit of the 
dc|>oitiiorB 


187172 

ISOS^M 

lU. 

lU. 

2.000 

2,64.93 


There sere 22 ]H>st ufficcs in lb(t4 against 2 in 187<>, 
while the iiuiiiUt of letters and postcards delivered in 
the foriiier year is thirteen times the number handled 
in 1871. The 'mviiigs bank has also made most aatis- 
faetttrv pmgreas, an<l considering the low rate of interest 
gnen, and the siiareity of capital in the district, the 
\olume of de|Mtsits is considerable. The figures for 1872 
wen> ndurued after the bank had only been oiien for 
a few months, but even then, on general groumld, the 
hs’al otfivers w(‘n' inclined to think that the experuaont 
would prove a failure 


• I,. I1„ M.iMiCkl .ramni pi Amm, VpI. l.p.lM,Milf 

He . w«« muTtii, .IKI i,0M «l«i|«ukcil fm the dnttkil* ISU-tt 
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'I'lio mail is carried to Darrang by 8t4‘anMr, nn<l is 
tli'iributed by runners throughout the dis^uTt. excopt in 
till- « ase of post offices along the Teiqmr'Bultftaia Ksib 
w,«.v. which are served rail. Btalrment B in the 
A|>i>endix shows the plaoes at which post anil telcgntph 
ofti.-os are situated. 

llic trade of Darrang is not of very much importance. 
Krternal trade is carried on almost entirely with Calcutta, 
And most of it enters and leaves the district by steamers. 
The principal exports are tea, mustard seed, riibiM'r, hides, 
And canes, while the articles received in exchange are 
ric<>. gram, and other grains, kerosinc and other oils, 
l>i»vc gisxls, miKshinery, hardware, and salt. Aimrt from 
t*'.t nearly all the export and import trade is in the hands 
•d the Marwari merchants, locally known as kaiyas, wlio 
are the great 8hopkcc]>cr8 and money-lenders of the 
A.^sain Valley. They purchase their surplus priHliicts 
from the raiyats, and supply them in return with cloth, 
thread, salt, oil, and, very often, opium. Texpur is the 
i'rincipal trading centre of the district, and after Texpur, 
hut hngo int0rvaUo, comes Mangaldai. In these two plai'es 
tlicre are a certain number of Muhamntailan shopkeepers 
from Eastern Bengal, who deal in general balsirdashery 
and oilman’s stores. A list of the villages in which there 
are three or more permanent shops will be found in tlic 
Ap|tendix. Each tea garden is also a small centre of 
tniile, and on every estate there are one or two kaiyas 
•hops, y 

Hetail businensisto a great extent transacted at weekly 
luarkets, which arc generally held in the viontty of the 
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largiT tt>a gardens. The article olTered for aalo inclmle 
t\w niiii utlief p'aiii, fruit and countiy vegetables, poultry', 
eartlieiiuare and metal vessels, oil, mulaaacs, tobacco, and 
cotltni cloth. Two of the lar^'st markets are those at 
AmarilNiriaud Himiukuri, wbieh, like most of these bazars, 
are held upon a Sunday. On the prt'vious day lines of carts 
are to Ik* hikmi eoiniiig in from the direction of Orang, laden 
with poultiy. rice, and other rural pnnluce. S|)ecial trains 
are run from 'I'er-pur to serve these Imts, and are crowd- 
<>d with shopk»*e|»ers and their wares. Other ctmsider* 
alile markets are those at Haijtili, at Paneri and Kalaiga«>n 
in Mangaldai, and at Ohutia eaat of the Bhareli. A list of 
the pliiees wnere markets are held will be found in the 
Ap|K‘ndi\ (tHattement D). 

Tr.iusfrontier trade is carried on at the fiiirs held 
at tXhUguri, and Ohagrapara; and starting fhtm 
these centres the Bhutias s))read over the oountiy. 
The principal imports are blankets, cattle, sbeept 
small shaggy’ |>onies, wax, and musk ; the chief exports 
an' cotton twist and piece goods^ rice, and silk cloth. 

The Bhutias at one time did a considerable trade in mli 
at Odalguri, as they bartered it for rice with the villagers, 
at rates which wore veiy favourable to thmneelves. 
'1 he improveuient in oummunioations, and the opening 
of largo and flourishing plantations near Tespur, produc-^ 
«d a marked change in the relative value of theee two 
comuioilitiea. Liverpool salt bOcanie more aooesnible 
in the Kachari inauxas, and tnwlers from Tespur who 
came with their carts to make purchases at Oda^ri 
and Onuig scut up the priee of lice. At tme time Um 
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K irliarm willincly gave 15 aem of rkv fur one of »lt, 
l>ni. Of tlio prico of rice begon ti» ri"r, liio villapiTH f«i«- 
pt iiiMvI of tlie exaction* of the Bhutiaa, ami at UiviiurltHr 
the rate of excliange was ftxod at 8 t(» 1. Thm 
rati* was certainly high, but it was not high en«nigh (af 
if.c Hhutiaa, and in tiie winter of 1888-89 tliey creativl sumo 
aitiioyanee by leaving salt at the houses of the jieople, a hi*n 
tlic men were at work in the fields, and then deinamliiig 12 
•■r 15 times its weight in rice. Tlie innttor was prompt- 
1,\ settled by the Di-puty Coniniissioner, who refiise<l to 
pav thepos'i to the Gelengs, until they hml signe«l an 
sereenient, in which H was provide<l that the rate of 
cvrhangc should lie 4 to 1. At this rate the ex|K>rt of 
Mlt is not very remunerative to the Bhutias, anil there 
has in consequence been some falling oft in trade at 
the Odalgiiri fair Rubber is also importeil from the 
Balia and Aka Hills, but is generally token direct to the 
kaiyas’ shops. , 

In the Mangaldai subdivision fairs are held on the 
<K*casion of the Baisakh Biliu, which are altendetl by 
considerable nuinbers of villagers. A list of the places 
sliere the principal fairs are held will be found in State- 
ment E. in the Appendix. i 

I'ezpur is the only place in the district which has the < 
smallest title to the name of town. It has already IxBcn 
suggested (page 22) that it is probably identical with 
Burjayai the capital of the Pala kings, and, if this assump- 
tion ia oorract, it must once have been a place of veiy 
^uiiriderable hnportaiioe. The existence oftheinsgni- 
®^nt iempla ruins un the JBamuni hillsp and the 
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niAHMivc of car%'<Hl stone which are found lyiiisj 

about tlio atiition, clearly show that it was once tho sent 
of a civilized and powerful prince. But it wiui never tlie 
capital 4>ither of the Koch or Ahom kings, and at the 
tiiiie when we came into possession of the district it whs 
ludhing more than a small, unhealthy village. £ven 
in 1H72, it only hatl a population of 1,877 persons. Since 
that date it has grown with soiiio ra)»idity, and the figures 
for tho three last enunioratioua wore — 1881, 2,U1U ; 18iil, 
4,011 ; and 19U1, 5,047. 

Tezpur is situated on the right bank of tho Brahma- 
putra in 2G'’37 ‘ N. and 02* 47 ' £. 'The north trunk road 
p lAses through tho t >wa. it is a p >rt of call for river 
Mteaniers, and a railway connects it with tho country to 
the north. The houses of the European residents are 
built on low hills along the river bank, from which a 
magnificent view is to be obtained on a clear day of tho 
lltiiialayan snowa Behind these hills there is a green 
uiaidan, dotted over with magnificent umbrageous trees 
•and tastefully laid out with plants and flowering shrubs. 
The native and business qimrter is situated at the back. 

The town was constituted a municipality under Act 
V i B. C.) of 1870 in 1893. The municipal oomuuttee is 
4*oin{Mm<Hl of ten members, eight of whom are nonunated 
by the Chief Commissioner, while Uie Deputy Commis- 
sioner, whti acts aa chairman, and the Civil Burgeon, are 
«r-o^cit< members of the board. A tax is levied at the 
rate of o per cent on the annual value of holdings, whidi 
had an incidence of 6 annaa 4 pie per head of population 
ui 19tl3-U4. From Table XVllI it wUl be seen that tb* 
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{>i<>porti<m of revenue raisedl))’ t tnxattoit iii very 
R’liall. Driiikinc water is obtained either fr«*m Ox* Hrah- 
fiuputra or from four excellent tnasonry’ w 'll* Vine 
utiles of metalled and six miles of uunietalleti rua<t ;tre 
iMiiintaiucd by the municipality. 

Maugitldai is a village, which in IflOl had only 711 
inhabitants, but it is the head()uarterH of the «uiHlivisiou, 
and contains the residence of the SutKlivi.sioiml < Itfu-xr riic 
luiblic bnildings include the iMagi.>«triiff'« cinirt. n '•itiiill 
jail, a police station, and a dispensary TIutc is a sm tll 
bazar, but the trade is not of much iiiiport'ince. The 
ullage is situated on the left hank of the .Mangaliiai river 
and immediately to the stiuth there is a Inrire r>i<i/n>ri, or 
wide stretch of marshy country, reaching to the ilrahina' 
putra. 

In the early day's of British administration there 
was little money available for public works of anv kind, 
aiul what there was was generally e.\|M*nded under tho 
control of the Public Works Department t»r the Distriet 
Magistrate. 

In 1872, the management ftf th« distriet roads was 
cntrusteil to a committee presidetl over Ity the Jleptity 
C’oinmi8.<>ioner. The funds at their disposal were jiarlly 
obtained from tolls and ferries on local road-* and other 
miscellanooua sources, but principally from grants made 
by the Bengal Government from the amalgamated <li'*trict 
road fund. In 1874, when Assam was erecUtl into a 
separate Administration, the Government of India assign- 
ed one-seveuteenth of the net land revenue for l<K?al 
purpoMa. The district improvement fund was then 
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started, and the administration of its resources was as 
before entrusted to the Deputy Commissioner assisted by 
a committee The actual amount placed at their disposal 
was not large, and in 1876-76 the total Mneome of the 
district funds of the province was only Rs. 1,85,000, 
which was a small sum in comparison with the twelve and 
a half lakhs of rupees received by the Local Boards 
in 1903-04. In 1879, a Regulation was passed, providing 
for the lev'y of a local rate, and the appointment of a c'om* 
n itteo in each district to control the expenditure on roads, 
primary education, and the district post. Three years 
later the district committees were abolished by executive 
order, and their place was taken by boards established 
in each subdivision, which are the local authorities in 
existence at the present day. The Deputy Commissioner 
is chairman of the board of the headquarters sub- 
division, but the Mangaldai board is presided over 
by the Subdi visional Officer. The, Local Boaids are 

t'nl rusted with the maintenance of all roads within 
% 

tUeiv jurisdiction, except a few main lines of communi- 
catieii, the provision and maintenance of local staging 
bungalows and dispensaries, and the supervision of 
•s’illage saiiitation, vaccination, and the district post, 
'riiey are also in charge of primary education, subject 
to the general control of the Education Department, 
and are empowered to make grants-in-aid to schools 
of higher grade, subject to certain rules. For these 
l^urposes, they have placed at their disposal the rate 
which is levied under the Assam Local Rates R^ula* 
tion of 1879 at the rate of one anna per rupee on 
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the annual value of lands, as well as the snrphis 
income of pounds and ferries, and soxne minor receipts. 
This income is supplemented by an annual .'irvanf 
from Provincial Funds. The principal heads of income 
and expenditure are shown in Table XVII. I'he annuHl 
budgets of the boards are submitted to the Commis- 
sioner for sanction. The estimates for all works 
wsting Rs. 600 or over must be submitted to the 
Public Works Department for approval, and impor- 
tant works, requiring much professional skill, are made 
over for execution to that department. Less important 
works are entrusted to the board overseers. 
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Chaptbb VII 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Land revenue — Native system — Early settlements — The settlement 
of 1893 — The growth of land revenue — Town lands- Established 
and fluctuating cultivation — Annual and periodic leases — Settle- 
juent stall — Land tenures — Collection of land revenue — ^Tahsil. 
dnri and raauzadari system — Area of unsettled waste — System of 
excise — Opium — Country spirit — Laopani — Ganja — I iicome tax— 
Stamps — Public Works — Government — Administration of jus- 
tice — Registration — Volunteering — Police — Jails — Education - 
AJedical aspects — Lunatic asylum — Surveys. 

'J'he revenue .system in force under the Ahom kings was 
one of personal service. The whole of the adult male 
population was divided into bodies of three men called 
gets, each individual being styled a faik. One jaik 
out of the three was always engaged on labour for the 
state, and while so employed was supported by the rei- 
maining members of his got. In return for liis labour 
each paik was allowed 8 highas* of rupit land, and the 
land, occupied by his house and garden, which is now called 
fco/iri, free of revenue. Any land taken up in excess of 
this amount was assessed at Re.0-4-0 a bigha. In additioK 
to this the villagers paid a hearth tax of one rupee for 
each party cooking separately. 

Buchanan Hamilton, writing in 1809, state.s that each 
pargana was let for a term of yearsf^o a Ohaudri, who 


* One acre<-^'025 bighae. 
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maHe what profit he could out of land held in exceae of 
the paths' free grants. The Chaudria are siud to have 
retained for their own use three>fifths of the gross collec- 
tions, and to have treated the raiyats in a very oppres- 
sive manner. The nominal rent per plough of land in 
Kamrup was Us. 2, hut the exactions of Uie C'haudri raised 
it to Ks- 5 or Rs. 7. The yield of a plough was said to bo 
maunds of “ rough rice” and Id maunds of mustard 
seed, and as estimates of yield prior to the era of croji 
experiments were generally too high, the area of a plough 
was probably between four and five acres, and the rates 
exacted by the Chaudri must at that time have seemed 
oppressive. 'Ihese remarks have been quoted as in all 
probability the system prevailing in Darrang was not 
dissimilar from that existing in Kamrup. 

Nortli of the Brahmaputra, the whole of the profits of 
agriculture were, according to the same authority, ^J|U|**"*"** 
absorbed by the Government or the hill tribes, each 
power sending a force, which took as much as possible * 
from the cultivators. On the occupation of the country by 
the British, the system of compulsory labour was abolished 
and the paik land was assessed to revenue. The rates 
varied slightly from time to time, but prior to 1866 did 
not exceed 6 annas ^r bigha for ruptt and 4 annas 6 pie for 
other kinds of land. In that .year the Commissioner, Lieu- 
tenaut-Colonel Hopkinson, proposed to discriminate be- 
tween bcuti or garden and other land and to raise the bigha 
rates to Re. 1 for battik 10 annas for rupit, and 8 annas 
for other land. No detailed enquiries were made, there 
Was no attempt to estimate the comparative valuq of the 
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three different clagaes of land, there was no discrimiha- 
tion between good and bad land in the same class or 
even between district and district. The revised rates 
were, however, so moderate that it was never seriously 
contended that they would have an oppressive incidence 
even on the worst land on which they were imposed. 
Colonel Hopkinson was of opinion that the existing 
assessment was ridiculously low, and in support of his 
opinion pointed out that in 1864-66 the receipts from 
opium were about 4 lakhs of rupees more than the total 
laud revenue of his division, an excess which in those 
days represented a ditference of about 40 per cent. The 
new assessment was successfully introduced in 1868-69, 
and in spite of the enormous enhancement the revenue 
was collected withx)ut difficulty. 

9 ^, The next ^settlement was made in 1893. The three- 

***^^*^1 fold division of land vtas retained, but instead of im- 
posing the same rate on all land of the same class 
throughout the district, the villages were divided into 
four grades and the rates assessed varied with the grade 
of the village.* The villages were provisionally graded 
by the Director of Land Records and Agriculture, the 
class in which each village was placed being determined 


* Tbe following wore the rates aweioi|Mw big ha 


Clast. 

fiasti. 

Bapit. 

Fh^lngotl 


fis. a. 

Bs. a. 

Bi- a. 

1st 

1 6 

i 0 

0 19 

2nd 

1 4 


0 10 . » 

Srd 

1 2 

0 12 

0 9 » 

4th 

1 0 

0 10 

0 8 If 
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by the demand for land, and not by any intrinaio con- 
siderations of tbe value of the produee, the fertility 
of the soil, or the profits of cultivation. The demand 
for land was estimated by ascertaining the density 
of the population, the proportion of settled to unsettled 
land, and the proportion of fluctuating cultivation. 
These lists were sent tn local officers for examination, 
and were modified by them in view of the fertility of 
the soil, the facilities for bringing the produce to market, 
and the rents paid by subtenants where ascertainable. 
This enquiry was carried out by the ordinary district 
staff, within the space of a single cold weather, and 
the results obtained made no pretensions to scien- 
tific accuracy. Such accuracy was considered to be 
unnecessary, as it was not intended to impo.se anything 
like the maximum assessment on the land. The Govern- 
ment had no desire to assess up to its fair share of the 
value of the produce of the soil, and under these cir- 
cumstances it was contended that it would be waste of 
time and monqy to have recourse to any minute and 
elaborate classification of the soils, to crop experipients 
on a large scale, or to a close examination of all the 
elements that affect the net profits of the cultivator. 
The theory on whic^j||tto settlement was based was that 
the worst lands were capable of bearing the assessment 
imposed, and that Government alone was a loser by its 
inequalities. 

The following statement shows the gradual expansion 

the lund revenue and the settled area since the 


0rowtli;of 
tbe lead 
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district first came under our administration : — 


A. D. 

Ri. 

Acre*. 

1S34-35* 

1,07,802 

107,788 

18^2-53 

1»79.678 

221.849 


1.94.846 

198,465 

18CA-69 

J.5r 768 

not avoiiahle. 

1892-93 

4,96.682 

370 938 

1893 94 

6,48,820 

372,399 

100203 

7,23.876 

426,827 


The flguies for yeare in whinh a new Battlement was introduced are printed in 
italicH. 

Tezpur town was resettled for thirty years with eflect 
from April 1899. The highest rates assessed per acre of 
trade sites were Rs. 30 rising to Rs. 4"» in the 
eleventh year ; and for each acre of residential land Rs. 18 
rising to Rs. 24. Under the rules now in force waste 
land taken up for the first time within town limits is to 
be settled ordinarily for a term of thirty years, at a fair 
rent not exceeding the annual letting value of the site 
The lease of the land applied for may, if the Deputy 
Commissioner thinks fit, be put up to auction and 
knocked down to the highest bidder. Land in Mangaldai 
village is assessed at the rate of Rs. 2 per bigha. 

The system of cultivation in the district falls into two 
I main heads, established and fluctuating. In the estab- 
lished area the staple crop is suit or transplanted paddy, 
land is not readily resigned, and frequently poissesses a 
considerable market value. In tlJ| fluctuating tracts th5 
staple crops are mustard, pulse, and summer rice (a/iu)) 
and continual change is one of the essential elements of 
cultivation, the same field being seldom cropped for more 
than three years in succession. The fluctuating area 
found near the Brahmaputra, and more especially 
western end of the district, 
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The bulk of the land on whioh the staple crops . 

are grown is held direct from Oo\'OTmnont hv 
actual cultivators of the soil on annual or periodic 
leases. The periodic lease confers a right of re-settloiu'nt 
and a heritable and transferable title. Annual leases 
merely authorize the occupation of the laud for a siiiglc 
year, though in practice the rights of traiisl'or, inherit, tiicc, 
and re-settlement arc recognized. Tlie only dr.wi)i<-k of 
tlic annual lease lies in the fact that if the l.iml haiipcns 
to he required by Government, it can he resinned without 
p.iymont of compensation to the occupant Land held 
under either form of lease or any indiiidual field nithin 
the holding can be re.signed, on forma’l notice of the fact 
being given to the Collector. 

The basis of the land revenue system is the mandal 
the village accountant and surveyor, who draw.s a modest 
stipend ranging from Rs. 8 to Rs. 1- per mensem. In 
March, he proceeds to his circle, inspects the fields which 
have been formally resigned to see whether they ha^V 
been actually relinquished, tests the lK)undaries of fields 
taken up in recent years to see whether they are in ac- 
cordance with the map, and surveys land which has 
been broken up for what is called the regular settlement 
or for which a formal application has been filed, ■^is two 
principal registers are the <fa^cAdAa, in wdiich particulars 
are entered for each field within the village, and the 
jciinabandi or rent roll, which classifies the fields by hold- 
ings and shotrs the area covered by each lease. During 
ibe hot weather he is occupied with the revision of his 
^^aps and registers, and the preparation of his leases- 
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Wlion tlie winter eomc.s. lie again proceeds to the field, 
distrihntcH the leases he has prepared, and surveys the 
land which has been broken up since his former tour, and 
which is included in what is known as the darMadi or 
su]i]»l(‘nientarY settlement. He is also required to prepare 
stidislic.s of the area under ditferent crops, he assists in 
the collection of the revenue, and is often ordered to report 
on local disputes connected with the land. In most 
Provinces in India a settlement is concluded for a term 
of M'ar-J l)urin 2 :its currency no land which is held on 
]ease cm be resiiiuedt and there is not as a rule any ap- 
pri'Ciable ijuantityof waste land to be taken up. The state 
of affairs in Darrang is very ditferent. In 1902-03 the 
total settled area was 426,827 acres, the area excluded from 
settlement Avas 17,211 acres, and the area of land included 
27,639 acres. It must not, however, be supposed that this 
kaleidoscopic shifting of the fields is taking place in every 
portion of the district, and that everywhere may be seen 
the sjicctacle of cultivated land becoming jungle and jungle 
land changing into fields of waving rico. In the estah- 
lished portion land is seldom given up, but in the fiuctuat- 
pig area, as has been already explained, it is less troubje 
to burn the jungle and break up new land every second 
or third year, than to clean the fields of the weeds which 
si»ring up after they have been two or three times crop- 
ped. 

Above the mnndal comes the supervisor kanungo, » 
perijiatetic officer on pay ranging from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 
who checks his work l>oth in the field and in the office. 
The superior, revenue officers are called sub-deputy 
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folloctors and draw stilariea ranging iVoiu Ra.KK) to 
Hs.2fi0 per mensem. The appointmenta are usually 
iniule by selection from candidates, who must bo of good 
liliysique and moral character, of respectable family, 
umlcr 25 years of age, and must either have takcii a 
'iniversity degree or have read up h> that standard. 

The total sanctioned staft’ for the Darrang district ia 
two sub-deputy collectors, excluding those employed 
,i-» t.disildars, eight supervisor kainiugocs, ami 1 hi n)!ii)- 
dids. 


Tl>o different tenures in ttie district fill under »e«- 
t wo main classes (1) those under whieli land is held 
for the cultivation of ordinary crops, and (2) those undt'r 
\'liich grants have been made for the growth of tea or 
other crops, which are not included amongst the ordinary 
staples of the Province, and which nHpiirc a considerable 
aiiiouiit of capital for their production. The bulk of tlio 
laud included in the first class is settled under the ordi- 
nary rules at full rates, but there are also considerable 
areas of revenue free {Jakhiraj) land and laud settled at 
half rates (nisfi-khiroj). In the time of the Ahoni kings 
the whole of this land is said to have been held rent free, 

%t in 1834 the Government of India ruled that “ nil 
I'ights to hold lands free of assessment founded on grants 
Wade by any former Government must he considered to 
have been cancelled by the British conquest. All claims 
Ihereforo for restoration to such tenures can rest only on 
^he indulgence of Government without any right.” Mr. 

^itvid Scott, the first British Commissioner of Assam, 
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foTUitl tlijit, even under tlio Aliom Rajas, these revenue 
tree lands had been assessed at the rate of five annas a ^ 
puruy* and he imposed this cess, which was subsequently 
raised to eigh^nnas, upon them. The Government of 
India then directed that an enquiry should be instituted 
into these claims, and that all cases in which land was held 
on bund fide grants dating from befoi'e the time of the 
Burmese conquest, or on account of services which were still 
performed, should be reported to them for orders. ThCfC 
instructions were not fully observed by the Commission- 
er of that time. Captain (subsequently General) Jenkins. 
Tiiis officer, for reasons which have never been ascer- 
tained, drew a bro|id distinction between debottar ox teinplc 
lands and brahnf{>itnr and dharniottar lands, i. e., lands 
which were devoted to some religious purpose but were 
not actually the property of a temple. The former 
he released from all claims for revenue, on the latter lie 
imposed the rate assessed by Mr. Scott, which happened 
to be hal f the full rates prevailing at the time. No 
report was submifted to the Government of India 
and no final orders were ever received from them, but 
the right of the former class of proprietors to hold free 
of revenue, and of the latter at half the usual rates, has 
been definitely recognised. Wa ste land included within 
the boundaries of msfi-khiraj estates is at present assessed 
at 1 anna 8 pie s bigha, and as the proportion of uncul* 
tivated land in these estates is fairly high, this assess- 
ment adds considerably to the gross demand. • The total 
area of lakhi raj land in the district in 1903-04 was ^ 5,0^ ^ 

* A pnra ts 4 highan^ 8*026 acre, 
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:ii res and of niafi-khiraj land Sljl'oS aorcs. The area 
M'tllod year by year at full rates is shown in the ap- 
pendix. 

Two sets of rules were in force for the iri’aut of iai d 

^ Iftnd for tbs 

ibr tea prior to 1862. 'I'lie nuderlying principle in each onittTOtion 
case was that the Idnd shouki bo held on lonp^ leases, at 
low but progressive rates of revenue, and that preca a- 
tions should be taken against land si)eculalion by the 
)iiii)uailion of clearance conditions. Betwccni 1862 and 
1876, the fee simple tenure of waste land grants was put 
up to auction at an upset price of Rs.2-8-0 an acre, which 
in 1874 was raised to Rs. 8. '•^he bold(TS of grants 
under the earlier rules of 1838 and .ISol wore allowed 
to purchase a fee simple tenure by payment of twenty 
times the revenue then due, proviiled that the clearance 
conditions had been carried out. Advantage was very 
generally taken of this concession, and there is no longer 
in the district any land held under the rules 
of 1838 and only 293 acres under the rules of 1854, 
while there are 62,197 acres held on fee simple tenure. 

The existing rules came into force in 1876. The land is 
sold at an upset price of Re. 1 per acre, for though it is 
nominally put up to auctiou there is no case on record 
in which more than one applicant appeared to bid. For 
two years the grant remains revenue free, and the rates 
gradually rise to 8 annas an acre in the eleventh, and 
one rupee in the twenty-first year. The lease runs for 
dO years, and when it expires the land is liable to I'e- 
J'ssessment. The total area settled under these rules 
^ill bo found iu Tal)le XV in the appendix. 
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ooiieotion The collection of ordinary land rcvoiiue was first intro- 
venue. duced in Darrang in 1833 The lands in each village 
were nn'asured up by an annn, leases were issued to 
the raiyats, and an officer, called the patejMj /, was made 
responsi))Ie for the colleclion of the revenue. In 1841-42, 
a new (*\periiiient was tried. Settlement wa^ made with 
the patghiri for a term of years, and he was lield respon- 
sible for any losses that might occur, but was allowed 
to absorl) any lU'ofits that accrued from th ' c\tension 
of cultivation. Tliis system proved, liowc‘Acr, to be 
unsatisfactory, and was abandojied, and ri'Course was 
again had to the annual settlement, under which the 
fiscal otlicer was only responsible for the collection of 
the revenue. Tlic experiment w^as also tried of fann- 
ing out lh(‘ (7/('//;of’^nahals to the highest bi<lder, but 
it w<is found that the cultixalors were opjiressed, and 
their holdings were accordingly settled with them 
direct. The cost of collection was, however, heavy. 
'Ihc pafff/uri or fiscal officer, receixed as remuneration 
10 per cent of the collections, and xvas assisted by a 
Lalati, xvlio received 5 ])er cent. To this must bo 
added the cost of a considerable number of chaukidars, 
each of xvhom received 16 of rent free land.* 

iiart«r 1853, tliorc wcrc no less than 149 mauzas in Dar- 

tabsiiA. rang, containing on an average 14 villages with a 
revenue of Rs. 1,215. The general tendency since that 
date has been to increase the size of the unit of collec- 
tion. In 1^07, the mauzadars, as the collecting officers 

•See Rcpoil on the Piovince of ABStim by A. J. Moffatt Mills. Darraug, para, 28. 
Ualcuttn, 1854. 
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wore called, received 16 per cent of tbo revenue as com- 
mission, and were allowed Imlf the revenue of land re- 
(Liimed during the currency of the settlomcnt. Throe 
Aoars later their commission was reduced to 10 per cent, 

.(lid in 1872 the further restriction was im]>osed that ihia 
10 per cent conld onlj* he drawn on the first Rs.0.000 
oi' levenue, ,6 per cent heing allowed on re^enuc ni ex- 
ciss of that sum. In 1SS3, the idea gained ground that 
(fcnernment would do hotter by putting the niaiwadar 
p ide and employing saliiried^ffi<'ials as a collecting agen- 
f ' . Mauzas were accordingly amalgamated and placed in 
• liarge of an official called a tahsildar, who wasremuner- 
ated by a fixed salary, and was exempted from the res- 
ponsibility imposed upon the mauzadar of i)aying in the 
revenue on the due dates, irrespecti\e of the amounts 
actually collected by him. The first tahsil was opened 
at Tezpur in 1884. Then, in 1886, came Hindughopa, 
subsequently transfeiTcd to Patharughat ; Kalaigaon 
ill 1888 ; and Mangaldai in 1892. These three tahsils 
are all situated in the southern and central part of 
the Mangaldai subdivision. The last tahsil to be cqicned 
was the one at Chutia, cast of the Bhareli, in 1893. This 
aiTangement left about 30 jier cent of the land revenue 
demand to be collected by mauzadars. 

The tahsildari sx'stem is cheaper than that of collcc- coupwr*. 
lion through mauzadars, tlie cost in one case being taff3S of 
about 6 per cent, in the other 7 per cent of the gross 
*»nount realized. Serious difficulties are, however, e.x- 
perienced in dealing direct with such a largo body of 
faiyats, and there is no doubt that the tahsil system 
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is not as popular with the people as the one which i 
replaced. A mauzadar of experience knows whethei 
delay in payment is due to shortness of -funds or to re 
calcitrancy ; ho knows the time which is most convenien 
for payment in individual cases, and as he is not hound b; 
the kht dates his collection admits of an elasticity whicl 
no Government rules can establish. It has the furthe 
advantage of providing a body of representative men 
who, w'hile regarded by the people as their leaders, an 
bound to the Government by the facts of their position 
It has accordingly been decided to try the experimen 
of gradually breaking up the tahsils and substitutin! 
in their place mauzadars, who will be entrusted witl 
tlie duty of collecting from Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 30,000 o 
revenue. 

The revenue demand on account of the regular set 
tlement is due in two instalments, three-fifths oi 
January 16th, and two-fifths on the 16th February, ex 
cept in those villages which meet the Govemmen 
demand from the sale of mustard and pulse, when it i 
due in one instalment on March 16th. The demsoi 
on account of the supplementary settlement is also dn 
in one instalment on that date. In 1903-04, notice c 
demand* was issued on account of 10 per cent of ^e tot# 
land revenue demand, but it was only* necessary t 
attach property on aocotint of ^ per cent of the demant 
The number of cases in which it was necessary to h»r 
recourse to sale was very smaMt and tho ^iwenog ^ 

• The Oepaty CommlalonK hiM lAtqs hMB MftbariMS dltW!***^*! 

Antiee ot demand is tboM oaaea In wbMi be cooiIdeM ttaStMliPbSo ■> 
proeWd at onoe to tba atta«tuuaat ot VM lis Mnnlpi '> 
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account of whiidi proiperfy was sol4 ofliy M{»»wented O’! 
per seat of tlie total dMasotid. 

'Hie figures in the margin show tot»l aren of the SMaac 
<tistriot as repovted by the iMsist- 
sqnueiuiM. 8uTv^op»Geiieral, Ckictttta, 

“-g* the settled m and the aiua of 
a,So wsOTred forests in 19024)3, and 
the asua of waste land at the dis- 
posal of Ooyemment in that year. No less than 71 per 
cent of the total area of the* distoiot falls in the latter 
category, ’but it must not be supposed that the whole of 
this area is fit for cultivation or human habitation. The 
figures include the area .of roads, and of tracts that are 
permanently under water, which in Darrang with its net- 
works of rivers draining into the mighty Brahmaputra 
amounts to a very considerable total. It also includes 
the area of marshes which *afi9 submeiged during the 
rainy season, and are hardly fSi for permanent habita- 
tion, and of .land which is too high or barren to be fit 
for the growth of food crops. It is useless to attempt 
to form any estimate of the proportion of the unsettled 
area in which cultivation could carried cm with profit, 
and it is hardly necessary to ^ so, as it is obvious that 
the distriot oonld support a vmy much larger popula- 
tion than it new possesseB. 

The unsettled area in eadh tahstl and mauza is still 
onormous. Bietails will be found in Table XV A 

More than tiMnse’^VbarthB of the excise revenue of 
iHrrang is ilutiiaSljr obtained fitom oidnm. Woj *<> •***^ 

restriotiDit ivn* iSnoed unon the cultivation of the 
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poppy. The evil effects of unrestrained indu^nee in 
opium trere undeniable, and in that year poppy cultiva- 
tion was prohibited ; and the drug was issued from the 
treasury, the price charged being Rs. 14 a seer. This 
was raised to Rs. 20 in 1862, Rs. 22 in 1863, Rs/ 23 
in 1873, EU. 24 in 1875, Rs. 26 in 1879, Rs. 32 in 
1883, and Rs. 37 in 1890, the price at which it 
now stands While Assam was under the Bengal 
(iiovemment licenses for the retail vend of opium were 
issued free of charge. In 1874, a fee of Rs. 12 per 
annum was levied on each shop, and in the * following 
year it was raised to Rs 18. Between 1877 and 1883, 
the right to sell opium in a particular mahal was put up 
to auction, but this system was found to be unsatisfac- 
tory, and in the latter year the individual shops were 
sol^ as is done at the present day. The general result 
of the Government policy^as been to enormously reduce 
the facilities for obtaining the drug. In 1873-74, there 
were in the district 8g6 shops for the retail vend of 
opium ; thirty years later there were only 100. 

The following figures for consumption shofr the 
extent to which the use of opium has been aflhoted by 
the raising of the duty : 1873-74, 237 maunda; 1879-80, 
275mAund8; 186^90, 207 maunds; 1889-190(V 
maunda. 1879-80 diows a large Inerease over the 6ga>^ 
of 1873-74, but some excq^tional cause was 
in operation in the latter year as the avcMiM amnusl 
consumption between 1B76 end 1880 waa lattlf ^ 
mann^" 
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The quantity of opiiua usued ^ ||880»180D was 28 
per oent less than this average of 20 y%>* hefintt.' This 
decrease is probably due to a redttot|Ma«|ii tie nuaaier of 
shops, to Ml increase in the rate of duty' by 13 rappes a 
seer, aid to the fact that the price of iqpdtMn is iMw so 
high that non-consumers have a ve|^ dlhtinct induce- 
ment to nhstain from taking to such an expensive habit. 

In 183$, the reteil* price of opium was reimrted by 
the Colleotor, Mr. Mathie, to be Bs._5 per seer. Since 
1880, it ilia tanged from Be. 40 to Bs. 60 a seer, and it is 
obvious that such an enormous increase in the x>noe 
must havd’a veiy perceptible effect upon consumption. 

About three -fifths of the total quantity of opium 
taken by the district is consumed in Mangaldai, where 
the drug is much in favour amongst the Kachari popula- 
tion. 

Opium is generally swallowed in the form of pills or 
mixed with water and drunk. Madak is made by mixing 
boiled opium with pieces of dried pan leaf, and stirring it 
over the fire. The compound is then rolled up into {lills 
and smoked. Ghandu is made out of opium boiled with 
water till the water has all evajKirated, and is smoked 
like madak in the form of pills. Opium is not generally 
smoked in Assam, and this form of taking the drug is 
'isually supposed to be more injurious than when it is 
swallowed. 

The onistill ayatem ia still in force in the district* 
^bat is to aqy, the to nantifhctiixo and sell ^irit at 
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a particular locality is p\it up to auction, and no attempt 

is lUade to levy duty on the 

Year. Number Revtmu ^ ^ 

of aboi a suctual quantity of spirit dis- 

IS7A-74 11 1.4B7 tilled. The abstract in the 

uraeo i® 6,«87 . , ^ a j • 

21 19,094 margin shows that during 

1899-1900 . 15 48,8i7 twenty years of the 

century there was a considerable increase in the rerenue 
derived from country spirits. 

Between 1881 and 1901, the foreign population of 
the district, and it is the foreigners who consume the bulk 
of the country spirit sold, increased four and a half fold. 
In spite of this, the facilities for obtaining liquor frere very 
considerably reduced. The revenue realized depends 
upon the amount of competition when the shops are put 
up to auction. In a sparsely populated district like 
Darrang there were few representatives, of the liquor 
trading classes, and the Vendors were thus enabled to 
absorb an unduly large proportion of the profits. To- 
wards the end of the century efforts were made to ensure 
that the liquor vendors should pay a substantial sum 
for their licenses, though the number of shopf was 
reduced by 29 per cent. 

The attention of the administration has more 

than once directed to the discovery of the most dfootive 
iheans of disooura^ing a taste foe: drinking, bot one of 
the most seriofis obstacles to unprovesnont lies ih 
fact that if the supply of licensed liquor is cut oif, rio® 
beer and spirit oah be readily ‘ttff 

peofile. Oomplainte haee hfiearn^oeiswd St 
drunkenness on tea gaodstti^ wt^ were 
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beyoiul the reach of any lioMOMid li<iiMnr du>p. The 
outstill system is not ftheoretieftllly tike moat dew* 
able, but owing to the diffienlty «({; ocaamuaiftations, 
and the fscilities that exist for the nutfaufiMture of illicit 
liquor, it has net yet been found posidbie to hitroduoe 
any mote satisfactory method in its plaoe. The follow- 
ing measures have recently been mtroduced with the 
object of reducing as for as posidble the evils attendant 
on the liquor trade. A special ezose establishment has 
been eutoitained, the vendor is required to arrange for 
an abOndMit supply of good drinking water near his 
shop, and his license can be withdrawn if he is twice 
uonvieted of allowing drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct Uear the still. The liquor shops which do the 
largest business are situated at Bindukuri, Balipara, 

Tezpur, Harka, and Sakomati. 

Country spirit is manufactured by native methods, and 
generally in what is known as the open still. The ap* «• 
paratuB employed consists of a large brass or copper 
retort, which is placed over the fire, to the top of which 
is fitted the still head, a compound vessel, part of .which 
is made of earthen ware and part of brass. The wash is 
placed in tire retort, and as it boils rises in the form of 
vapour into Ishe still head, over the outer surface of which 
s stream of cold waW js continually kept fiowing. As the 
vapour oeete it is piee^itaited in the form of liquid, and 
u carried df ly a bamboo tabe* into a vessel placed at the 
side. Dfei moutliof tfids tube is opmi, and the spirit 
trickles ftsst fo iaito tMftSel heMstii, eo that the outer 
^ Itos a fi p esu t by ttfoulpaiwd into the stiB head and 
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retort in which the process of distillation is going on. 
In the closed still the vapour passes down two tubes into 
two receivers, where it is cooled and condenses into liquid. 
These tubes are so fixed to the receivers that the air 
cannot have access to the spirit, and though distillation 
does not proceed so rapidly, the liquor produced is 
stronger than that obtained from the open still. 

'llie material employed is generally the flower of the 
mohva tree (6as«ta taHfolia) which contains a very large 
|niQ{K»rtion of sugar, but its place is sometimes taken by 
«M»laases and rice. The following are the proportions in 
Which these ingredients are generally mixed : mohwa 80 
seers and water 60 seers ; or mohwa 25 seers, molasses 6 
seers, and water 60 seers ; or boiled rice 20 seers, molasses 
10 seers, and water 80 seers. Bakhar, a substance compos- 
ed of leaves, roots, and spices, whose actual ingredients 
are not divulged by the villagers who manufacture it, is 
frequently added to the wash, which is put to ferment in 
barrels. Fermentation takes three or four days in 
summer and a week in the cold weather, and the wash is 
then considered to be ready fur the still. The proo^ of 
distillation takes about three hours. A retort tk 40 
gallons yields two gallons of spirit in an hour and three- 
quarters, three gallons in two hours and a quarter, -and 
four gallons in three hours. The best dnd strongest 
spirit comes ofif first, and in the case of a brew of 80 seers 
of mohwa, the first gadlons will be daseed aajpAd if 
they are at once drawn ofTfinun thie reodver. If fihff 4 >re 
allow^ to remain while two nwre gallons aredhrtihleilfll^^ 
Who^B gallons will be e l ys aod as ianglti. 
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proportions vary, however, at tiie Resent (Aope, some 
(listtOers taking 4^ gallons of pkuf<»$^ of 

from 80 seers of mohwa. Oooasionili^ only two gallons 
of spirit are distilled from 30 seers of mohwa, sptd the 
li<iaor is then called fhul, is very stijottnh <^nd is sold fbr 
one or two rupees a quart. Thtd is also sometimes made 
by redistilling bangla. Only one kind of liqu<Mr is general* 
ly taken from each distillation as if the thul or phui 
were removed, the spirit subsequently distilled would 
be not only weak but impure. Strong liquor watered to 
reduce it to a lower strength is not considered palatable, 
and it seems to be the usual practice to distil the liquor 
at the actual strength at which it will be sold. One dis* 
advanti^e of the cheaper kind of liquor is that it will not 
keep, and in four or five weeks it is said to lose all its 
spirituous qualities 

Laopani or rice beer is the National drink of the unoon* i. 
verted tribes, and a special name, moJahi, is applied to 
those who have to some extent attorned to Hinduism but 
have not yet abandoned their ancestral liquor. It is also 
taken by some of the humble Hindu castes, and is largely 
used by garden ccxdies if facilities are not afforded to 
them for obtuning country spirit. The following is the 
usual system of manufacture followed : The rice is boiled 
uud spread on a mat, and hakhar is powdered and sprink- 
led over it. After about twelve hours it is transferred 
» an eartiten Jar, the mouth of which is closed, and left 
^ fermont ftir tiiiro9 or four days. Water is then added 
allowld to stuid for a few hours, and the beer is at, 
last considesnsd to rw^. The usual prtqwrtions are 
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6 seen of rice and 3 ohattaks of bakAar to some 8 cw 1C 
quarts of ^ter, and the liquor produced is said to be 
mueh stronger than most £ur(^>ean been. Liquor k 
Often illicitly distilled from laopani or boiled rice, by a 
simple method. An earthen pot with a hole in the hot* 
tom is placed on the top of the vessel containing the lao- 
pant or rice, and the whole is set on the fin. The mouth 
oi the upper pot is closed by a cone*sbaped vessel filled 
with cold water, and a saucer is placed at the bottom of 
the pot over the hole. The vapour rises into the upper 
of the two jars, condenses against the cold cone, with 
which the mouth is closed, and falls in the form of spirit 
<Mi to the saucer beneath. Care must of course be taken 
M see that the various cracks an closed against the 
passage of 'the iqpirituous vapour, but this can earily 
be done with strips of cloth. 

(janja is usually mixed with water, kneaded till it be- 
comes soft, cut into small strips, ^jM^esaeked. Wild gaqjs 
grows very finely in Assam, is doubtfiil whsths’^ 
it is much used except as a mediciMi for cattle. If does 
not produce such elreng rifects as the gaqja of Bigidiahi, 
but the leaves ase aMaotimes dried and mixed with milk* 
water, aud si^gpr foltHFm a beverage. Gaiga iaiMd 
used except by and from it will be ' 

seen that tlm itsdsfisfo luisbd is tM^pars 

tively smalVabd that most of it is obtahwd 
subdivision. It is imported Iradu Htdebald h ^ 
asrikoleeale dealer wlb-ji^gdiiiy ef 
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of Mtail sale is put Up to au^n' 


Hie total receipts un<|sr the hetidfof tnooiae tax in 
19034X1 axnoxmted to Rs. 1^,654, two'thirdsof whiib wore 
(leiired horn the salaries of garden foavagers and their 
staff. Tkb receipts under the head ef other seiircos of 
inoome amounted to Rs. 2,112 paid by 74 persons Aliout 
three«foutths of this was paid by 60 4leHleiv in pieoo 
coods, the head under which the general nuTchant who 
sells grain, oil, salt and other miscellaneous articles is 
classifted. Some of the largest firm'^ of Kaiyas are, 
however, assessed in Calcutta on the profits that they 
make in Darrang. The onl)' other assessees under this 
part were five pleaders, five mausadars, three graziei's and 
a liquor seller. I'he assessment lists are annually re\dsed 
by the tahsildars and meuzadars, and notices issued on 
those concerned to show cause if they desire to do so. 
Darrang is a progressive district, and the receipts under 
this head of revenue steadily increased fi»m Rs.12,300 
in 1888 to R8.21,300 in 1900. The marked decrease 
which occurred in 1904 was chiefly due to the fact that 
the minimum taxable inoome was raised from Rs, 600 
to Rs. 1,000 per annum by Act XI of 1903. 


The receipts under the head of judicial and non* 
judicial are conidderably lower than those obtain- 

«d from Mspr other district in the plains except Nowgong. 
In 1908414 Ih«y oi^ immunted to Ks.26,677 under the 

rMt Ttr 17^ in Nowgong. 
the l<nf»WI*^iailj|KW5li rtiw, Md Rs. 404,169 in 
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Sylhet. The corresponding figures for non-judioial 
stamps were Rs. 6,396, Rs. 3,923, and Rs. 1,61,623 res* 
peotively. 

Public works are in chaige of an Kzeoutive or Assist- 
ant Engineer, who acts as Engineer of the Nowgong dis- 
trict and is usually assisted by two upper and four lower 
subordinates. 

'Fhe Public Works Department are entrusted with the 
construction and maintenance of all the large public 
buildings. The most important are the jail, the public 
offices, schools, and post and telegraph offices at district 
and subdivisions I headquarters, circuit houses, d&k 
bungalows, and inspection bungalows on provincial 
roads. Inspection bungalows on other roads are main- 
tained byithe Local Boards. The provincial roads, which 
are directly under the department, are a section of the 
north trunk road, 161 miles in length, from Dnmni- 
chaki to Howhajan and the road from Mangaldaito 
the steamer ghat. 

It has alrea^ been explained that Local Board w^orks 
that reqmre professional skill or engineering knowltjalge 
are usually made over to the Executive Eugmeer 
for execution. The principal difficulties with whicb the 
department has to contend are the Absencf) of an 
artisan class, and the scarcity an4 deamew of nsilddM 
labour. It is to these two oMiaes that the heailt >00^ ^ 
public works in Darrang is Isa^ely due. 

IW general adminishqd’^te pnrpoMS tlio 
divided into two subdivisionn. Tbtmur is 
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iminadiate charge of tlie Depufgr IJoittliisaltiiBer, ted 
Mnngsldai is entrusted' to an AssUteal ttlsgi steatc ^ wlio 
alnost invariably a European. 

The Deputy Commissioner is allowed One telMHNlinaie 
magistrate and a sub-deputy colleolKir ai his assistants, 
and a sOeond magistrate and a sub-deputy eolleotor are 
usually posted at Mangaldai. 

Appeals lie to the Deputy Commissioner from the oriaUMU 
orders passed by magistrates of the second or third class, 
andfium the orders of first class magistrates to the Judge 
of the Assam Valley. Appeals from the Judge lie to the 
High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. In 
1902, there were six stipendiary and two honorary magis- 
trates in the district, and the former decided 943 and 
the latter 101 original criminal cases. In the course of 
these proceedings 2,847 witnesses were examined. Al- 
together there were 1,169 cases under the Indian Penal 
Code I'utumed as true, the immense majority of which 
were either offences against property or against the human 
iwdy. 'Che people are as whole law*abkdng and tlftre is 
not much serious crime in Darrang, and most of these 
nffencos were either petty assaults or thefts of smal^ 

“urns. 

ITie civa work in Darrang is lighter than in any other 
'listrict in the plains and the Deputy Oonmussioner act* 
as sub-judge, while one of fhe asristant magistrates in 
*Anh aubdiy Wci u ji dia^^r ges the functions of a munsif- 

in 1902, thp teVJadga heard tfaxte original <Mwes apd seTte 

“Ppeals, l^B' otighMl suits wow diipoisd ofby 
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the munsife. Almost all of these cases were simple money 
suits and more than three-fourths of them were dispose! 
of without contest. Further details mth regard to crimi- 
nal and civil business will be found in Table XI. 

rpjjg Deputy Commissioner is also the Registrar of the 
district and one of the assistant magistrates act as sub- 
registrar in each subdivision. The number of documents 
registered is, howe^r, very small, and in 1903 only 
amounted to 377 ; a fact which shows in a very striking 
manner, how extremely im^le is the economic organisa- 
tion of Darrang. 

]i^y****— A corps of mounted infantry was first enrolled in 
Darrang in 1887, with a strength of 70 members. Four 
years later the volunteers in the four upper districts of 
the valley were formed into one corps known as the Assam 
Valley Mounted Rifles, and in 1896 the Mounted Rifles 
were converted into Light Horse. The strength of the 
corps in 1903 was 312, 72 of whom were residing in 
Darrang. 

The'^Civil Police are in charge of a Oistriot or AwSstant 
Superintendent of Police. The sanctioned strength con- 
sists of 2 inspectors, 16 sub-inspectors, a3ui22l eonstaUee. 
One hundred and two smooth bore Martinis are alMtted 
to Darrang, and areserre of men is kept up kt ti|ie district 
and subdiviaional headquarters who are armed wi& these 
weapons and are emfdojyed on guard and eso(jHii did?* 
Dpsmontrymen, Nepalese, and membein^f timahodllliMi 
tritfse are psuiiUy deputed to tkii work, Ihoag^ 
are i^hde tat put all tim. iwiiBtsliimd^^ 
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MiorMeofmusketi;. llie district lifilkiy free Iroin lerious 
mme and rural police ate not eaiplt)|r«dySUolijassiiitaRoe 
as is necessary being giraa by the vi^ga eldeiaer 
(>ura». In addition to their regular Aulies ia cosnection 
with the prevention and detection of crime, the police 
arc rcMiuired to check the retutni vital statistiiui, 
manage )>ound8, enquire into cases in which death has not 
i)een due to natural causes, to ftimiaii guards and oscoits, 
and to serve all processes in warrant cases. Table XX 
111 the appendix shows the places at which there are 
investigating centres and the strength of uiScers and men 
maintained at each. 

A detachment, consisting of a native officer and 33 
non-commissioned officers and men of the Lakhim])ttr 
military police battalion, is stationed at Tespur through- 
out the year. For six months in the cold weather detach- 
ments, consisting of two non-commissioned officers and 
tweb e men, are posted at Daimara and Gbagrapaia in 
the north of Mangaldai, while from January to Maisih 
the fort at Odalguri, near the gorge through which 
the Ohansiri leaves the hills, is occupied by 46 non- 
commissioiied officers and men under a native officer. 

This post was formerly held by a detachment from 
the regiment in Sbilloi^, but the health of the sepoys 
was ir^urionsly aflfeoted, and in 1902 it was decided 
that i^e woifr (dmuld be made over to the military 
police. Tbe men of the battalioii are armed with Mairtim 
Henry Bifles marit IV, kukris, and bayonets. 

llr^ ||i a jail at Teif nr wBh acnmnmodatiqn fbr 290 saiw. 
conviota,’ ^ Wrly good 
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health, and in the twenty years ending with HKX) there 
were only three in which the number of deaths exceeded 
10 and the death rate 70 per mille.* Convicts sentenced to- 
hard labour are usually employed on oil pressing, bamboo 
and cane work, carpentry, weaving, brick making, and 
gardening. The jail premises cover an area of nearly two 
acres. .Mostofthe ward** have three walls of brick and the 
fourth of whole bamboos ; the roof is generally of thatch. 
At Mangaldai there is a small jail with accommoda* 
tion for 26 convicts. The prisoners are generally em- 
ployed pn gardening or oil pressing and arc not detained 
in this jail for more than three months, convicts with a 
fonger term being sent to Tezpur. 

During the first lialf of the nineteenth century the 
condition of education in Bengal was bad enough, W in 
Assam it was even worse. In 1835, the District Magis- 
trate of Darrang rejwrted that there were only three 
small public schools in the district and a few private 
schools, and described the state of education as '*dfplor- 
able.f’' In 1847-48, there were 8 primaiy ad^ls 
in the district, llie next few years witnessed very 
little progress, as on the occasion ot Mr. Mill’s visit 
in 1863 there were only 9 schools of all guides. 
1874-76 is the first year for vrhfoh Obfoplote shstistios 
are available, and the following abstract shows ti>e 
progress of education sinoe that year. Figures fiD)r yean 
subsequent to 1900-O1 will be found in the Ap|NM9t4^ 

« DWtk rate p« Btlte, ISM, inii Ifof, ISSS, ta 
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Ibe vchooh of the district are divided into five dis* ■■w^wriMi 
tinct grades, high^ middle English, middle vernacular, 
upper primary, and lower primary. High schools are 
those institutions which are recognised by the Calcutta 
University as capable of affording suitable preparation 
for the Entrance Examination. The boys are taught 
from their earliest stage of their education up to the 
Entrance course as prescribed by the University of 
Calcutta, but many leave school without completing the 
course. Till recently English was taught in all t^e 
classes. The boys in the lowest class no longer learn that 
langufl^, but the standard of instruction is higher than 
th it prevailing in lower secondary (middle) schools. Eng- 
lish is the medium of instruction in the first four classes of 
high stfiiools ; in the lower classes and in other schools the 
vemacnlar is employed 'Fhe course of instruction 
At middlB English and middle vernacular schools is 
fhe same, with the exoi^tion that English is taiight 
1 b the Isrmter and not in the latt0r. tV fi»llowiag 
Me tha ts«lght in thfc, vemactlkr 

<»Brse ; $nmm» 
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and composition, (2) history of India, fS) geography, (4) 
arithmetic, (6) elements of Eudid (Book I), mensoiation 
of plane surfaces and surveying, (6) simple lesscmson 
botany and agriculture. There are high schools at Teapur 
and Mangaldai, and middle schools at Tezpur, Chutia, 
and f^pnjhar. 

Primary education is again divided into upper and 
< lower, but the proportion of boys in upper primarj' 
schools is leas tban three per cent of the total number, 
and this class of school, like the middle vernacular, is 
slowly dying out. The course of study in lower primary 
schools includes reading, writing, dictation, simple 
arithmetic, and the geography of Assam. In upper 
primary schools the course is somewhat more advanced, 
and includes part of the first book of Euclid, mensura- 
tion, and a little history. The standard of instruction 
given still leaves much to be desired, but efforts have 
been recently made to improve it, by raising the rates 
of pay given to the masters. Fixed pay is now awarded 
at average rates of Bs.8 per mensem for certificated 
Ra.6 per mensem for uncertifleated teachers, sapidcmont* 
ed by capitation grants at rates ranging firom S annas to 
(i annas for pupils in the three highest elsMea* The 
inspecting staff CKmrists of two Deputy •lospiiNiimfS of 
Schools. 

'fhe district is in the medical chalge Ihe 
who is stationed at Tes]^. It eontirins ten dBifleitinnies 
and the supervision of the w>rk done at tiM4ili8tSei» 

is one of the most important dnliei dijfpMin 

He ah» acts as Sttper h a ^e ndri # of tie 
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Lomatio ionium, oontorols n&d uu^tets th« viMnsnatSim 
department, and is required te visit ami i«|Mift on dil tea 
gardeonon which the death rate S>r the|iRivUMtt ymm has 
exceeded 7 per cent. 

It has already been suggested in the chapter on popula- 
tion that there may be something in the climate, Ihe 
sub-soil level of the water, or some other factor which for 
the present remains obscure, which is prejudicial to life 
and headth, but there can be no doubt that the conditions 
under wMdi the people pass their days are not conducive 
to a long mean duration of life. Their houses are small, 
dark, and ill-ventilated, and the rooms in summer must 
be exceedingly close and oppressive. They are built upon 
low mud plinths, and are in consequence extremely damp, 
and the inmates instead of sleeping on beds or bamboo 
platforms, which would cost them nothing to provide, often 
pass the night on a mat on the cold floor. Their attire, 
which is suitable enough for the warm weather, offers but 
a poor resistance to the cold and fogs of winter, and many 
lives are annually lost from diseases induced by chills, 
which might have been avoided by the purchase ’of 
u cheap woollen jersey. The houses are buried in 
groves of fipuit trees and bamboos, which afford in- 
deed a pleasant shade, but act as an effective bar- 
rier to the circulation of the air, and increase the 
humidity of the already over-humid atmosphere. Sanitary 
*^Qgemratii there are none, the rubldsh is swept up into 
‘comer and allowed to rot with masses of drying voge- 
tatioB, Slid the iwttqpletlB absence of latrines renders the 

The 
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water*Bupply is generally bad, and is drawn either from 
shallow holes, from rivers, or from tanks in which the 
villagers wash their clothes and persons. All of these are 
undoubtedly factors which contribute to produce a higli 
mortality, and nearly every one of them could be eli* 
minated. 

Vital statistics are reported by the gaobura or village 
headmen, to the mandal of the circle ; this report being 
in theory submitted every second week. In practice they 
were received at much longer intervals as the gaobura was 
an unpaid servant of Government and not very amenable 
to discipline. It has recently been decided to allot to each 
gaobura 2§ acres of land revenue free, and it will now be 
possible to enforce a stricter adherence to the rules. 
Between 1891 and 1901, the mean recorded birth rate was 
26 per miHe, and the death rate 38 per mille, but nmther 
of these rates can be accepted as correct. The statistics of 
age recorded at the census are, howeva)r» as BiureUatde, and 
the disturbing effect of immigiraiitB ia a» that it u 
not possible to fix a normal UaHIh and death tate for thf 
district. , 

Fever and bowel complaints are the fi>n|iS which deatl 
most often takes^M Bairang, s* 
any rate acoordl^ to^ the offioisl 
returns. These ref;u^ are, how* 
ever, so iaaocnrate aaodsolittlc 
relianoe can be plaoed m ti** 
diagnoira of the reportingfiHV^’ 
that the %ttres haid^ repay 
eaanriiintiiro. Mestfriil 


im 

Cholera dofttb wtii 

im 

w* ipS It 
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1881 
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MS 
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are »Momp«nied by a rise in tMoapanilimk, and the 
villa^lera are in oonaeqnenee veiy f^poof ta iwwriba every 
death to fever. Epidemioe <rf eholeih line la time 
prodnoe a high mortality, for though it is i^iipara&tly 
niid<w»|ie in the district, it occasionally bveaka oat with 
quite eiKoeptional violence, 'the abthpaot Ih the matgid 
shows the recorded death rate ftwjn this cause in the 
years when cholera was most prevalent, and for the pur- 
poses of comparison the death rate in England from all 
causes in i9Ul is added. In 1878, the recorded death 
rate firotn this disease alone exceeded the total death rate 
of WngifttKt in 1901. 8mall*pox also appears from time 
to time in a virulent form. The highest death rate 
recorded from this cause in recent years was 3 per mille 
in 1899. The people do not seem to fully appreciate the 
advantages conferred by vaccination, and during the five 
years ending with 1902.03, only 33 per mille were on the 
average annuidly protected which was 11 per mille less 
than the average for the Province as a whole. Dysentery 
and diarrhoea arecpmmon, and so are worms and various 
forms of skin disease. Goitre is common in villages 
situated on the banks of rivers, near the point at which 
they from the hills ; elephantiasis is rare. Venereal 
disease is ftnonf^t the immigrant population, 

but not amongst the Assamese. 


The most deadly lethal agent in the district has. how- 
ever, bean flie raysteirioas form of fever kno^ a* 

««r. The feUovrittt npoount of this disease is ertraoted 
from the HeBortonlhl Census of Assam inlWl. 
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When 6T8t referred to in the Senlikafy RefMMrte of the prorinoe, 
it it deicribed as an intense form of malarial misoning, which 
was Mpnlarly supposed to be contagions. The Civil Surgeon of 
Goaipara^ however* rejected the theory of contagion* and in 1684 
expressed the opinion that kala^azar was simply a local name for 
malarial fever and its consequences In 1889‘-90 a specialist 
(Surgeon-Captain Giles) was appointed to investigate bcikt kala- 
asar and the so-calied beri-beri of coolies* and he rapidly came to 
the conclusion that kala^azar and btri-beri were merely different 
neosies for anehyloatomiaBiZf and that the mortality was due to the 
ravages of the dochmius duodenalts* n worm which lives in the 
smw intestine. This theory corresponded with the observed facts 
to the extent that it admitted, what at that stage of the enquiry 
could hardly be denied* that kala^-aatar was communicable, the 
uncleanly habits of the natives of the province affording every 
facility fer\he transfer of the ova of the parasite from the sick to 
thei healthy ; but the support which was given to Dr. Giles* views 
by local medical opinion was withdrawn when Mi^or Dobson 
proved by a series of exiieriments that anehyloaioma were present 
in varying numbers in no less than 6210 out of 797 healthy persons 
asamitied by him. In 1896, Captain Kogers was placed on special 
duty to make further investigations, nndy in addition to demon- 
strating various differences of a more or less technical character in 
the symptomatology of the two diseases* he pointed out that* 
whereas kata^azar was extremely inimical to life* the- number of 
oases of anchyLoHamiaaiB that taiihiuated AMidly was by no means 
large. The conolusion to wUioh this spedlitot came* after a very 
careful enquiry* was that the original view whs correct* and that 
l?oia-asar was nothing bat a very intense form of malarial fever, 
which eonld be eemmnnioated from the siek to the beattbyi w 
opinion which was to « great extent endorsed by the profomkm in 
Assam* sucoeosive Prinoipid Medioal Officers deolariug that 
wfaatevsf ktHBt^szmr was* it had been abnndantly proved tliat it 
was not awckjffoafofiMam. The suggeatien malaria ecoild he 
communioated did not* however* oomibeiid itaelf to entire 
medi c al worid* and was criticised witheome se v er i ty* nt* Gilm 
writing as recently as 1898-^«Dr. Bogers* like a mwiotl Alex- 
ander* cuts his Gordian knot hy anuonuhiiig tMk Am e m si s malai^ 
la infectious. In this be plaM bimtelf at vwriaime wlXh IKW only 
the etientifto but the popukw )opiaiin of the entira ^ 

oa m p la t e ohange in pqpular end OldaSaii waiv 

kwugh^tbout ny the developmmt m Mesiscnr# m o sq ui to 
aod irtm viri AasaiihMtbe es utt e III life WW l idiTy 
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into tb« nanner in which infipokion hf AnhM|« lihM pinoo, con- 
6nn«di Bogen* oonclasioni, and in ISW yinew on Moord hia 
opinion that, as atated bv Bogera, tealm-mnv aMHt mahuiat fever. 
EztwMdly the chief point of diSennoe h a t niiill n iHiAc<«a«r and 
ordinary malarial fever Ufa in the rapidity wij||l which Uw fiarmer 
prodooaa a oondition of aevere oaohexiat and Iba eaaa with which 
it can be oommnnioafced from the aiok to the healkhy *’ 

Rnoent inTeatigstiona have, however, Hirwrm some doubt 
on thn malarial theory. Certain parasites called Leish- 
maa Donavaa bodies have been discovered in the spleens 
of fbver patients, and it is thought possible that they 
may be tike oanses of the complaint The origin of the 
disease is oimoosly a matter which must ^Iways be 
opmi to doubt. Captain Bogers is of opinion that knla~ 
azar was imported hrom Bangpur, where malarial fever 
was extraordinarily virulent in the early seventies, but 
this is still a matter of conjecture. As to its oifects 
there can unhappily be no question. 

The disease appears to have entered the MangalcUi 


subdivision in 1S9() and 
was especially virulent in 
the Fatharughat, Mangal- 
dai, and Kalaigaon tshails 
and in the Ambsgaon and 
Jdarudnga mausas near the 
Bhutaok fiilis. The statement in the margin shows the 
poreenti^^ of decrease in population that occurred in 
these axmift hAtmemi. 1891 and 1901. 


MangsildBi tahsil. 
Patharqgbitt „ . 
Kalaigaon . 
Ambagnon nmm 
Hariaingn 


Peroentago 
Popnla- Tarlatlon 
tloa 1691. boMMon 
J691 and 
1091. 

. 8ej62 —21 

. —31 

65,601 --6 

5,m — *1 

6,669 —14 


ltJbS)»>itl(iia/S Ope a i tsd near Tsepurand Bistoa^ bat 
has net as yet {xrodnoed a very high mortal^ in this 
portMA ef «|m dirttiet, thooi^ it is fiftirly eommm 
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Though there can be little doubt that many Uvea are 
annually loat which could be aav* 
ed by proper treatment, it ia aatia* 
factory to know that of recent 
yeara there baa been a great in* 
crease in the facilities for obtain- 
ing medical aid, and the eatent 
to which the 'people avail themselves of the advantages 
now offered to them. From the statement in the mar- 
gin it appears that for every patient treated in 1681 there 
were 16 m 1901, while the number of operations per- 
formed rose from 176 to 487. The principal diiqpen* 
saries are those situated at Tezpur, Mangaldai, uid 
Sipajfaar which had in 1903 a daily average attendance 
ranging from 69 to 62. The diseases foi which treat- 
ment is most commonly applied are malarial fevers, 
worms, cutaneous disorders, dysentery and diarrhoesi 
dyspepsia, and rheumatic affections. 

The number of patientd treated at each dispensary in 
1900 and the succeeding years will be found in Table 
XXV. 

There are very few j^rofeesional midwives amongst the 
Assamese, and a woman in her oondnement is generally 
attended by her relatives or friends. In diffloult eases 
they ean render little help, and leoouneis hadto Baaven 
for aaaistanoe. A goat or duck fe sacrificed, and meiMMs 
ale tied round the neck and am of the wwmanmp feeerib’ 
edonabraas vessel which is plaoed where hw e;^ can 
fell npon H. In cases of Ifrlse presentaiaon attem^ 
made hi dragthechfld oothyiniytld^ that 


PlffuaBiMiM Pstienii 
trented. 



No. 

No. 

isai 

2 

8,088 

1801 

2 

12,101 

lOOl 

10 

69,783 
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the fttMilomen is kneaded in the fw)pd tihat |Im» fhetns 
maybe e:q)elled. In the abseneeeC iiiedMl aid, and 
this aid is seldom to be obtained, iia such 

cases generally dies. The condnement semetiaoes takes 
place in a small hut which has been speeiaQy constnicied 
for the purpose and the patient’s bed generally consists of 
an old mat laid on the floor. The unfortunate mother 
receives practically no assistance ; if the labour is a na* 
tural one, all is well, but if complications arise, the case 
has usually a fatal termination. Many lives are also 
lost owing to a disregard of the rules of cleanliness which 
are of such paramount importance in these cases. 

There is a lunatic asylum at Tezpur to which insane 
persons are sent from the Assam Valley and the Hill 
districts. The population in 1903 was 166, and the aver- 
age cost of maintaining each of the inmates was Rs. 66. 
The grounds are tastefully laid out, and those of the 
patients who are not sufforing from insanity in an acute 
and dangerous form are employed in the garden attached 
to the asylum and encouraged to do light work of other 
kinds. 

A pmfossional revenue survey of the district was made 
. St the time when Abssih whs still a division of Bengal 
snd the wwre published in \B77. Th^ are on the 
scale of one mile to the inch, md show the sites of villages 
snd the plQ^sical flaatures of the district. A smaller map 
on the Seale of four uriles to &e inch was published in 

w to date in IMl. 
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An area of 857 square miles which included the more 
densely populated portions of the district was cadastrally 
surveyed in the seasons of 1886-87 and 1891>82. The 
maps are on the scale of 16 inches to the mile, and in 
‘addition t<> t<q>ographical features show the boundaries 
of each field. Certain areas which were omitted by the 
profieasional party were subsequently surveyed by local 
agency, on the basis of a theodolite traverse, and the 
results obtained have been utilised in the revision of the 
one inch maps.* 

* Ttie AM 90 Alirvejed up to 30th Boptainber 1900 was 18D AqAAfA inllte. 
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STATEMENT B- 

hist of Post Offioes. 


PoBt Offlc** 

Maueaor tnhsil (n which aSttmted. 

Bnlipara * 

... 

Ballpara inauxn. 

fiiirjuh • 

... 

Texpur t.ihail. 

Bvhali'* 


Fehali mauaa. 

Biudukuii* 

•• 

Texpar tahail. 

fif^hnathphAt * 


ChntiA tahnil. 

Oimwli • 

« 


Do. 

Ohuila* i 


Do 

OltQkUJnll • 

•• 

Barchola mauia. 

Gohpur 

... 

Gohpur mauaa. 

Halem 


Behall maaM. 

Jmntigurihnt 


Chatia tahail 

RBiaigaon * 


Kalaigaon tahail 

IdciDgaldni * 

•• 

ICangaldai tahail. 

Odrilgun 

... 

Barailajhar mauaa. 

Oi.^ng 

- 

Oraug mauaa. 

Pkneriltat « 

•• 

Beugbaii mauaa. 

Pntbarughat 

... 

Patharugfaat tahail. 

Rirngamatlghat * 

... 

Maugaldai tahail. 

Stf^gribarlghat 

*• 

Kalaigaon tah^. 

Teapar 

... 

Taapur tow». 

Tbakorlmri 

... 

PaBpara maoxa. 


^ OomMtwd poB* •nA UUfTApli ofltoB. 
y|iwiB^l>opd4pMiwn»J Ut tt m phca<i»<t Ibmpttr, 



HTA.TBMJBNT 0. 


STATEMENT C. 


List of the moat, important trading -vitluges. 







STATEMENT D. 
lAtt of mariet$ 


S40 


BTATBHBITF D. 



Hftriiiafft maan i Ohmgnipara 
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8TATBMBNT B. 


STATEMENT E. 

List of fairg. 

i 

IIaum* VllUge. 


Manqaldai SUBDlVlIlOir. 


BinffaUgarh 

... 

• •• 

Bamonpan^. 

•» •• 

... 

aa« 

Knrapara. 

Ohapara 

««« 

• s« 

Kumarpara. 

Dlpilk 

... 

• • 

Alikakh. 

Biadughopa 

• •• 

... 

Ghopa. 

lalltakoohi 

•«« 

• aa 

Mahia. 

SUpota 

«•« 

4«a 

Pnthimari. 

Sipajhar 

• «a 

•aa 

Bbuktabari. 

NiJ Odalgun 


• •• 

Odalgori. 

Lokrai 

... 

•• 

Bejpara. 






Avwag$ matimum and minimum tmperaturu nfitUrtd <A Te$ftwr town. 


TABXiB 1 


1M» 



s i 

*J9qm«09a 

g s 

*40qTIIOAOK 

i i 

'jaqo^oo 

i 1 

■iMliii»9d»g 



1 i 

•Xinf 

k h 

*Minf 

1 S 


1 g 

*IM^T 

g i 

•qaiVK 

S S 

1 

'XjTOjqftj 

g 1 

'Xmnovf 

1 1 

f 

1 ^ 
f f 

1 1 1 


ff«vi> taftbMsaMBpOtdoalbf Ml for thiwy^iit 













TABIJB IL 


M4 


TABLE II. 

Rainfall. 

The number of years for which the average has 
been ealoulated is shown in brackets against 
the name of each station. 


ifantliB. 

1* 


ArmnAQm BAmrAU in imbko. 

, 

! 

u» 

1 

I 

a.. 

e 

1 

“m 

flO 

! 

s 

s 

•i* 

o 

1 

g 

1 

v.i/ 

& 

•§ 

•c: 

f 

a 

1 

C9U 

S 

JiuB«i«ry 

• « • 

1*14 

0*81 

0*82 

0*66 

li*64 

0-W 

February 


1*06 

0-98 

1*26 

0*88 

OSS 

020 

Ji»rDh 


2*51 

8*88 

8*26 

8*48 

2*62 

MS 

April 


6*41 

5*84 

8*87 

7*06 

6S« 

s« 

Mmy 

... 

14^00 

18*18 

14*4S 

toss 

u-ss 

ass 

iwt 

• •• ^ 

21*6U 

14*28 

liOi 

ues 


tsss 

.-4alx 

«oo 

21*04 

17*02 

SOU 

IS«1 

U<S7 

MrSS 

Anctui 


I4*e2 

16*67 

ires 

IMS, 

Sins 

IM* 

SbPtMbar 

... 

1264 

12*00 

IS-SS 

7*17 

aTS 

a« 

Oelbbfr 


4*67 

6*66 

»as 

a«r 

s^, 

ass 

Kowaber 

«•» 

. W5 

0«l 

MS 

MS 

oiS 

" 071 

Pacwbfy 


1*06 

„ 'fr 

1 Sms 

+ 6*12 ■ 

1 

0«l 


Total oi^paar 

- 

latat 

sots 

l&'is"' 

"'saw 

6561 

'^206 















TAmM m. 


TABLE III. 


Diatribution tif foptUatUm, 


TmhBii or aroMMi. 

i 

1 

0 

1 

Diffrr- 

•Doe 

t 

Aroa In 
aqaara 

mil«a. 

« 

1 

1- 

IT 

m 

Tezpur tahl^l 

••• 

or.Mi 

41,977 

+16,464 

807-60 

160 

20,944 

LUutm do. 

... 

49,692 

86,810 

•1.12,882 

690410 

83 

17,662 

baliparR 


18.406 

18,671 

+4.786 

182 27 

101 

11,880 

H irgaoo 

... 

16,786 

10,777 

+4,961 

444 00 

36 

2,244 

<«ohpui 

... 

26,406 

16,265 

+9,161 

506 22 

49 

5,799 

ilangaldiit tahBil 

... 

26,476 

86,102 

-7,677 

175-62 

102 

884 

Kalaigaon do. 

... 

62,160 

66,691 

-8,681 

254 04 

205 

8345 

Fatharugbat do. 


86,177 

46321 

-9,644 

168-28 

216 


^ekhar 


11,010 

7,687 

+8,828 

18096 

84 

6,688 

JbapBrabarl 


9,002 

6.084 

+8368 

62-68 1 

168 

6,678 

Uariainga 

... 

4,873 

6,660 

-787 

38-18 1 

186 

2,439 

Anabagaoxi 

... 

4,661 

6,794 

-1383 

85 41 

126 

786 

^naigaoo 


1,874 

2364 

-090 

66*68 

20 

... 

•^•ilajhar 


4,240 

4389 

4-1 

86-76 

116 

... 

(*etiiachal]rl 


4448 

8300 

-kOBi 

20-99 

188 

4 


•*. 

8440 

8318 

>979 

' 61-61 

45 

... 

^^Igaon 


6,648 

6,482 

4-61 

208*98 

36 

718 

Oraog 

... 

6«7^ 

6,147 

-906 

180-78 

44 

1,008 

^oUidlotirloi 

Ana 

m»9 

i97,440 

+20378 

M7'162 

m 

79,818 


~ 1 I » ■ ’ ■ — 

WklM t H w wm w |»itM * — » »*»■** I* ««*w *» wp r if Mt » HMon 
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TABLE IV. 
















TABltB ly. 


M 7 


ItSHiSiiSSS. BIS ■ 1 

Bl<( 1 

It HI 

||*||i9r*|||||||a|| 


H M 1 " * ^ II n * 1 M i 1 

IllSSliaSesggesi 

ci « , B-r dT « S 1 

s $ g s s 

S m to e n 

S 5 3* 

^RSBBBSSBSBIIS 

5 S, § S 55 

1 » ^ 5* ^ 


= • • • i 




¥ 

vtS 

I 

s'" 
® •< 

|2 

•? 


I*' 

3 * 

afl 

£i 


3 i 



iiilHlli 


if 

% 

I 


f 





TABLE V. 

Sirtk place, race, caaie, and owupation. 


948 


TABLE V. 



4,116 













Ka/utha ... 
lemt aad Ktilitrtta 
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TABLE VI. 


TABLE Vi. 

Vital atatUtict. 


IBATIO of DCA«U PB» MIU.* FK>M 


YMr. 


I Foliation 
I ander I 
IregittoatloD 
1 til IfiOl. ' 


B«Uoo( 1 ^'^* 
birtlia p«t I 

I &. 


tOholera. 


Small- 

pox. 


Fever. 


Bowel 

com* 

ptainti. 













TABLE VII. 
Crop 8iatuttes. 


TABLE Ell. 


sn 


•CT-IT61 

i s 

«4 S 

•it-otei 

» 5: . - 

1 s 

*01*6061 

1 i 

*60-8061 

i 1 

*90-M6t 

1 1 
< 

*/rO-906t 

I I 

< 

*90-9061 

1 ^ 

'90fMl 

i 1 

< 

•H)-806l 

l« iSisIS t SSI ^si 

5 g*ss‘'^a^ ?>. ss«' 

C« 

*80-8061 

g ^S8.8|| 1 s?! sss. 

*80-1061 

t 1 ^P- P- ' 

1 ggsf«*se: gst 


* msM 1 :§8 pj. 

1 JS“‘''Se S« jfS” 

l 

i! = Mi 1 |if i:j|| 

1 _i 1 1 1 M illij'i 

lillii 1 


Bsd ratMeqn^t Tfttnr«la«to perMIlIra let Joly lo Sotk 



















TABLE VII. 

Crop 


S62 


TABLE VII. 


eiet 


net 


016t 


6061 

•* 

1 

8061 

% 

■ 

Z061 

« 

f 

9061 

___ __ 1 

9061 

lOfSl 

■ 1 

ssg teg.i. § UA 1 
g- H* 8“** 1 

, 1 

8061 

Sis i p.| ' ! 

*- 1=" =' I* 1 

&06I 

"II II ii^ii^ i 

. . - . ‘ 

1061 

"il pi *"11 * |P 

4 

l»lii ‘ ffi |P® 'K 


















TABLE VIII. 

Reserved Forests. 



NoWdoir 

















Firi j^teeHim and outturn of timber and fuel and wbu of miner forett preduee. 


8S4 


TABLE IZ. 


XMIdl 

• 



*oi-ao6i 




‘urton 


*£0-9061 

1 

, *90-9061 




•fO-WOl 

* « II S llll^ 

-oo-eotfi 

* ^ II s llllil 

*60-1061 

* ** II I 

uHmi 

• *'* ® it S IIIIH 

Dttalli 

d Jii n iin nisn 

liAiViitf 




T&BLS X. Sift 


TABLE X* 

J*ri00» of food stapUo in « mi *« ftor rt^e 

at aeUottd marta. 






TcAFim, 1 

UaraaaDAi.' 







h.1.1. 

Commou 

rioe 

Bait 

Ifati 

kalai. 

Ifl80| 

February 


12 

ci 1 

le 




Do. 

do. of Augoet 


12 

6^ 1 

12 



. 

]8go| 

Da 

do. of February 


20 

0 

12 

24 

8 

16 

Da 

do. of AugUBt 

... 

ISi 

8 

14 

14 

8 

12 

1WX>| 

Do. 

do. of February 


16A 

10 

15 

24 

8 

0 

Da 

da of August 


14 

10 

12 

lA 

8 

9 

IWl 1 

Do. 

do. of February 



10 

11 

16 

8 

0 

Do. 

do. of August 


8 

9 

nj 

10 

8 

8 

1902-1 

Do. 

do. of February 

... 

14 


18 

16 

8 

H 

Do. 

do. of August 


11 

10 

13 

13 

8 

H 

10(»| 

Do. 

do, ofVebrnary 


16 

11 

15 

20 

8 


Do. 

do. of August 


18 

11 

18 

16 


I80i| 

Do. 

do. of February 


IB 

11 

14 

IS 

8 

16 

l>o. 

do. of August 


14 

11 

14 

. « 

H 

16 

1006| 

Do. 

do. of February 


16 

11 

14 

21 

11 

16 

Da 

da of August 





1 1 



iooe| 

Do. 

da of February 





1 

1 



Da 

da of August 

... 







1907| 

Da 

da of February 









da of August 








t908| 

Da 

da oC Fbtaruar j 





1 



Da 

do. of AngaA 





! 



1909^ 

Da 

da February 

... 



1 




Da 

do. AOggnst 








uio| 

Da 

da of Fsbmaiy 








. Da 

da of Asigust 








1911 <1 

r Da 

da of Muwry 








L Da 

da of AAgusI, 

eea 






1 

191S.| 

Da 

da of February 






( 

i 

. Da 

da of August 



; — 



1— 

1 








TABLB XI. 


lUM 

: — % 

TABLE 


SHutiatw iff Cnmutal 



1802. 

1908 

IMi. 

Headt of Grime. 

1 

Detected. 

1 

Detected. 

1 

Detected. 

TUPUR SUBOlVIfllON 







CrtetiJMif Jtuitee, 







M umber of oasee. 







(i) Biotins or unlawful ewembl v« MsuilonB 
143— 168, 157« 168 nnd iro. 

26 

17 

»o 

8 

19 

17 

(ii) Other olleooeE acminst the Mule, 
public tmnquUlitCPfBu, 

4 

8 

6 

2 

■ 

6 

(iil) Murder, attempt at rouidei, and I 
oulpuble homicldet Brrtione 802-^- 
804, 807, SfOe and 390. , 

3 

‘ » 

8 

1 


1 

(ir) GricTouB hurt and hurt by dani^- 
ooa wcRDon, eootioiisSfl— *86, 829, 
881,888aiida86. 

99 

14 

84 

18 

■ 

17 

(vl Sttioua criminal force, aeotkme 868, 
854. 856aiid857. 

6 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

(▼i) Other eerioua offon<'ee ugaliiat the 
pereon. 

8 

4 

6 

4 

6 

2 

(vH) 0eoidty, feet tone 806, 897 end 898 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•** 

• *« 

(eiinVerioae mMilef, tnolndiiig m|e» 
chief by ktlllttm peteottliif or mnim- 
ins any aRim^eeetlQQB STO, 881, 
^ 488, 4aihi»-4a8 and 485-4^ 

6 

m 

8 

10 

1 

in 

10 

(In) nenee breakins •»! fleHoua brnn 

and' 467 480. 

78 

16 

66 

i 

11 

08 


(n) WrootffvO reatmf nt and canOiwnent, 
aedtkme841 844. 


H 

1 10 

1 

1 

8 

t 

««* 























True 


K*- 

md Jmtdie^ 


TABIX tJ. 
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) Trae. 
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TABI.B XI. 


TABLE 

3tati»tio$ of Criminal 


1902. 1008. IftM, 


Heads of Grime. 



Tkzpur '^OnniviBioN — (ronelt! ) 
Cnmtnnl Juttiee. 

Nambcr of cAaea, 

<xi) Other Mr ions oflimceB ftaainst the 
person Hod property or mgaiiiBt 
Jtroperty. 

txti) Tlicft, Motions 2)79—982 

<sit0 K«*o<ol«{ne stolen property, eectione 
411 and 414, 

(XIV) Lnrkinfir and criioina) bouse tres- 
pass, sect ions 488, 40 ^ 447 end 448 

(x\> Other minor otoioes Against pro- 
pel ty. 



Tout ... 343 lAO 248 96 80^ 



MaMQALOAI 80001 vision. 
Cnmtnal Jssf lee. 

Number of caam. 

^,<0 Rioiing or onlAWtol Assembly, 
sect ions 148 -- 158, 157, m. 

(iO otl^r offenbee sgelni^ the Btete, 
pntitc trantinilllty, 4to. 

<ii{> Murder, attempt at murder* and 
culpable homletdew eeotioi9s8QI2**804 
80^08 and 396. ^ 

(fv) Grievous hurt and bnri datwer^"^ 
ooB weepdn, seottons 824«*383i 



3 


t 

II 

L 



1 



















TABU XI. 


m 
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TABI.B XI. 


TABLE 

Sfatutic9 of Criminal 



1902 

1903. 

1094. 

Uoade of Crirae. 

1 

'S 


■s 

-1 




is 

§ 

s3 

s 


1 

1 

£ 

Manoaldai Bubdivibion — (ofindd.) 







Ct luttnai Jujrttcr 

Number of cases 

(\ ) 8ci lous Cl iminal force, soCtiODB 353, 
354, 356 nnd 357. 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

(\i) Othoi serious offences against the 
person 

4 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

Cvii) Dacnity, sections 306, 8B7 and SOS 







i,\il08crlons miscbief, including mis- 
cbief by killing, poisoning or maim 
iiig an> animal, soCtloDs 270, 281, 
2SS, 128, 429, 490—433 and 436— 

440 


5 

6 

1 

12 


(ix) ifousc brenlflDg and serious house 
trespass, section 449 — 452, 454, 
455 and 457—460. 

54 

8 

■ 


32 j 

«> 

(x) Wrongful restraint and eonOnement, 
sections 841 - 344. 

1 

1 

1 

ll 

8 ^ 

3 

(xl) Other serious offenoas against the 
person and property or against 
property. 


• 

2 

1 

1 

•* 

(sit) Iheft, sections 879—882 

76 

81 

■a 


46 

19 

(xiii) Reeei Ting stolen property, sections 
411 and 414. 

7 

6 


IB 

IS 

U 

(si?) Iiurking and criminal houM tressn 
pan, sections 468, #66, 447 and 448. 

7 

2 


8** 

. 1 

1 

^xv) Other minor offences against pro* 
perty; 

Total 

4 

■1 

■B 

s 

1 

2 

K»9 

68 

^ . . .. 

m 

m 


5< 
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Heads of Grime. 


Dutrxot Total 
Crimimei^ Justw. 

Number of oaeeii. 

(I) BloUng or auUwfiil MMmUr, see- 




















XA9UB xi. m 

Xk 

a4d Ofuril JtiifMW— {continued): 
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HeAdi of Orimei 

DtBTBXOT TOTAlt— 

CrimituU Jm^tice, 

Nombor of OaflOa. 

Cai)Otbaf oerloaa ofloiioea againat the 
perooo aud property or agalnet pro- 
perty. 

(xii) Theft, eectioni S79«-3B2 

(sUi) fieoeiving etoleD property, eeotione 
411 end Si, 

(air) Larking and orimlnal honae tree* 
pae% eeotione 408, 456, 447 and 448. 

^xf ) Other minor offenoee againet pro- 

partly- 

* ToUl 

CM 

Bnfte for inoiihT ead aMroahlhe 
nUe and ottw ratta 
Rentenite 


.Total 


X3L 


tabue 

^Cfriminat 





















TA«U| 23, 

















£M 


rABLK Xll 


TABl 

Ftuduatione 

Proportion of fluctuating area to tot 



i 1 

lWl-02 

e 

1 



Aoree 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

TkZPUB 8VBD1V1B10M. 





Sdtlttd area 

194,787 

200, i78 

206,275 

214.760 

Aiaa excluded trona Bettlement ... 

10,976 

8,818 

7,006 

7,077 

Area fncladed le Mtlleineiit 

18,052 

13,412 

15404 

15.661 

Hcpeiine demand R 0 . 

8,17.106 

8,28,010 

8,44,107 

8.55.800 

IfAHaAl^BAY SVBDlVieiOB 





Settled area ... ... 

ai8,926 

216,848 

216.652 

117,115 

Area excluded from tettlement««* 

11.566 

18,895 

10.118 

11,841 

Area i&claded in aettlemeat 

, 7.«>5| 

18,474 

13.486 ' 

UjOlD 

Reeanne demand Re. 

TOTAXi BiatBtOT. 

•,«14W 

a.T4,«84 

8.79.709 

8,78440 

Settled area 

4iAm 

417498 

418,817 

4tt4«l 

Areaasoladed from eeUlaBeiit 

‘ayin 

17,708 

17411 

>8.4X1 

Area tsoladed Is eetllement 

90^667 

ittAe 

\ 

irA* 

nm 

i 

ReeeaAee ideaaaBd Ra« 



7.16^6 


741 A 1 

mm 








TABZ.B Xn. 


Xil. 

ar»a 







ses 


TAHLB XIH 


TABLE 

Finance 


Principal Heads. 

i 


§ 

1 









Rb 

Rs 

Rb. 

Rb 

Ba. 

LaAd revonac (ordinary) 

4,85,493 

7,09,9-0 

7,01,047 

7,24,077 

6,95,628 

ti (miscellaticoiia) 

13.607 

18,751 

21,644 

81,661 

15,843 

ProTinoial ratea» 

86,196 

61,101 

60,997 

62,280 

60,797 

Jadicial stamps 

22,982 

26.80J 

29,479 

28,980 

26,677 

Non-judicial stamps 

6,716 

6,65i 

6.196 

6,60f 

6,806 

Opium 

2,68,905 

2,60,784 

2,80,477 

2,46,043 

2,66,716 

Country spirits 

27.806 

64.424 

68,687 

66,966 

66,488 

Ganja ^ •• 

11.8^ 

16,726 

16,880 

16.666 

18.8IW 

Othor beads of aadsc ... 

872 

1,848 

l948l| 

1,016 

710 

AsMMod tasac 

16,171 

10^279 

• 

20^ 

2q.4if 

16,664 

No. of aMCMmas par mllU 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Foraata 

».711 

68,478 

29,400 

87,481 


BaglatTation,.. 

609 

614 

478 

506 

on 

^Cbtat •«* 

•^,T21 

. .. 4 

iiM«n 

t2llOyO04 

iMssa 













TABLE XlV! 
UitdOaneom had n 
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TAirtunEn^ 


7;rii6i 

a 



*01-6061 

•S 

(M 

601B06I 

A 

*60-A06I 


'2^>-006l 

as 

00-8061 

•B 

OB 

j *90>06l , £ 

fo-no6i 

^ ill »SI !ii| 

60-6061 

a BSS M UMt 

•60-t061 

' m ■ 


III m 


• «S ^ «IS ISS* 

: ; . w • • • . : i : : 

1 1 i 

1 1 I 

^ fil 1 til ‘ ^ 
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TABLE ZV, 


TABLE 

Land 


Particulars. 


1001-02. 

1002-08. 

190801. 

Tkxpcr Subdivision. — 

Acres. 

Acres 

Aorea 

Acr<». 

Total laud SLltled for cultivatiuu of 
ordinary oropB. 

107.156 

111,919 

119,366 

128,618 

Hold on ordinary tenure 

103.0(^ 

107,880 

115,276 

110,624 

Held revcnue^free (lakhiraj) . . . 

2.2U0 

2.809 

2.2(» 

2,209 

Held at half rates 'nisH-khirajf. 

1,««0 

1,880 

1.880 

\ 1.68U 

Total land soUled fur cultivation of 
special staples. 

86,038 

87.071 

67,022 

1 00,184 

Area of fcc-aimplc and coni> 
mutesd grants. 

27,788 

27,766 

27,766 

27.756 

ArcA settled under other speeiai 
rules. 

203 

298 

293 

293 

• 

/^rca aettlcd on 30 years' lease 

50,851 

51,006 1 

62,692 

54.834 

Area held under ordinary rulea 
or re^eettled on expiry of 80 
years* lease. 

7.7<*6 

7,716 

7,881 

7,aui 

Total land settled under other ten- 
ures. 

994 

988 

988 

089 

Total settled area of subdivision ... 

194.787 

800.678 

206,876 

214,786 

Total nnsettled area of subdivision, 

1,111.458 

1.106.862 

1,067,966 


llANOALDAl SUBDIViatON.— 





Total land settled for cultivation of 
ordinaty oropa. 

188.600 

166,848 

16MB7 

165A88 

Held on ordinary tenure 

18M1S2 

164,214 

IMABO 

IMAM 

Held revenue* free (lakhiraj) 

8,861 

8,681 


♦2A«» 

A 

Held at half rates (nlsti^khiraj) 

. 80.187 

89.167 

miM 

29, IW 

Total landaetUed for cultivation of 
iqpeefal staples. 

50,819 

6(U67 










TABU X.V 
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TABLE XV. 


TABLE 

hand 


PartloalArs. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1002-08. 

1003-04. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Area of fee-aimple and com- 
muted orante. 

23,181 

28,168 

28,168 

Zt.MI 

Area settled on 80 .veers* lease 

33,170 

28,180 


22.031 

Area held under ordinary rules 
or re-settled on espiry of 80 
years* lease. ^ 

S.0I9 

S,924 

4,111 

4.004 

P^tal tend settled under other ten- 
ures 

47 

40 

40 

61 

xotal settled area of subdivision, 

218,926 

SIAS48 

218,662 

317,315 

Total uni^tled area of subdivision, 

663^ 

«M,732 

662,728 

6(.8,0G5 

ToTAii Diarsior — 

Total land settled for cultivation of 
ordinary crops. 

8ISAI8 

276,161 

287,672 

2S8.501 

Held on ordinary tenures •. i 

280,696 

342,044 

261,666 

288.872 

Held revmiue-free (lakhiraj) 

8,070 

6,070 

S,070 

8,071 

Held at half rates (nisa-khiiSijX 

81,047 

81,047 

81^ 

81, OSS 

Total land settled for cultivation of 
apeoial staples. 

136,667 

187,928 

188418 

141,800 

i 

Area of fee simple and oom* 
muted grants. 

60.000 

60.009 

80.800 

81,107 

Area ssttlsd under other ^meisl i 
rulea. 

SOS 

808 

800 

80 

Area settled on 80 years’ Issse 

74,€i0 

70,088 

70,604 

77,706 

Area held nnder ordinary rnte 
or re-^Usd oh eocpiiy of 80 

Total lan^^ttled under othek ten- 

Total ssttM arealof the distfiet .«« 
Totfl nmaAMsd svea of the dlstrlcg ' 

11,686 

11,640 

IMOO 

11.00 

1,041 

410,718 

1,770,807 

1.067 

417,188 

1,776,804 

I im 

'\jsm 

l#<0 
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TABLE EV A. 


TABLE XV A. 

Total area and unseitled area ia tach tahsil and mauza in 

1902 . 03 . 



m 

fotat area 

Unaettled 

area. 

Bemarks. 



Bq. milea 

Sq. miles. 


TbZPCTR 9(7BD1V1B10M. 





TEbsiUT-ChutiA 

... 

471 

869 

Includes 82 'sq. miles 
of reserved llorest. 

Teepur 

... 

258 

144 

loclndes 21 m. milei 
of reserved forest. 

M ausMB-> HBllpara 

. 

182 

150 

loclndes 128 eq. miles 



2(i3 


of reserved forest. 

Barohohi^* 

... 

250 

1 noludes 22 aq. miloB 
of reeerved fomt. 

Hargaon 


130 

120 

Behai i 

... 

267 

231 


Gohpnr 

... 

214 

198 

1 

MAMGALDAI SUBO1VI0IOM* 





Tahella— Kalaigaoa ... 

«•« 

248 

161 


Mangaldai ... 


176 

1 128 


Patharnghat 

... 

169 

112 


MRUEaa^Ambagaon 

... 

36 

28 


Barailajlutf.,. 

... 

37 

81 


Dalgaon 

... 

209 

197 


Harltiaga . 

• ■e 

26 

19 


Jhgparabarl .. 


68 

85 

r neliidee 10 eq. adk* 
of reserved Isrest. 

Otsiiig 

eaa 

i 

181 

121 

Patnaobnbrl 

1 

80 

88 


RABgApAIll «- 

*«% 

82 

4^ 


Bekhat 

••• 

181 

97 

Includes 11 sq.mllse 
of ressTTMlbfeii. 

BllpoU 

• a» 

18 

. 12 


Sonalflaon ... 
daxnaoari ... 

i 

• A* 

88 
40 I 

64 

24 


llnkoiia ... 

AAA 

lO 

5 
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TABLE XVI, 


TABLE 


PriDoipal h«adE. 


TBEPUB BOBDIVItnOK^ 

Number of n|>iam Bbo|ifl 
Amoaot paid lor liceoecfi 

Opium imued 
Duty on o«)lum Hold 
Number ,ol Banje shope 
Amount paid for Itoeneefl 

Amount of ganje Imued 

Duly on gnnja eold 

Number of cionntiy eplrit ahope ... 

Amount paid lor lioenaea 

Number of diatilleriet ... 

Amount of liquor imued 
Still hoed duty 
Number of retail ehope 
Amount paid for lioenem 
Other heada of exeiae revenue 

MAMOALDAI SUBDlVieiOII— 



♦7 

85.694 

M. h ch 
77 28 O 
88,678 
8 

8.914 
M. a. oh. 
12 11 8 
4,416 
11 

67,094 


Amount paid for lioeneee 

Opium imued 
Duty on opium sold 
Number of lanja efa< 
Amount paid for Ho 


of lanja efaopa 
paid for lloenaea 


Anmnnt of ganja Imued 
Duty on ganja eold 
Number ol oountij eplrit ehope 
Amount paid lor lloeiuei 
Number of diatilleriee 
Amount of liquor Imued 
8tUl*faead duty 
Number ol retail abc^... 
Amount paid for Ikvmem 
Otiier heeds of excieereveane 

ToTAb Dsenuor.-* 
Number of opium Niops 


M. a. oh. 
68 86 0 
67.146 
8 

8.429 


64 
10,807 
M. a. Ob. 
103 10 0 
1,17.706 
8 

2.16C 
If. a. oh. 
8 16 0 
«1,S89 
5 

7,880 


47 
29.068 
H. a. cb. 
66 86 0 
76.387 
0 

7,957 


M. s. oh. li. s. ch. 
lU 12 0 16 16 0 


68 
18,747 
If. s. oh. 
96 5 O 
1,09,688 
8 

1,809 
M. 1 . ob. 

a 19 0 
lAR 

♦ p 

8.m 


53 
21.8M 
M. •. 
lOi 86 0 

urn 

«l. fc ch. 

••L.S 

A840 



101 


100 










TASIdt XVt 










TAKJi anpi, 


TAabe 

iS!»> 


FrlMiMa kMdA, 


1 

^ 1 
1 

-i 

Amonot pM tat lioe&M 

... Rt. 


n,74B 

00,678 



M. 1 . oh. 

If. B. oh. 

BBr oh. 

0|)(tti]D Imuad 

... 

18D38 0 

16B 1 0 

mao fl 

Duty Oft opiam oold 

... Ro 

2,08^ 

1.76,728 

1,84,870 

Nambw of gMalashop*... 

... 

11 

11 

18 

Ammiiit paid fdr IIo^hm 

... Be. 

11,060 

10,821 

•Ml 



M. b. oh. 

If. B. oh. 

ll» oh. 

AuKHint of ftuftlft iiMiftd 

... 

16 97 8 

1881 0 

1886 0 

Duty oA gftftjft iold ... 

... Bo. 

5,846 

4,968 

6,804 

Goubar of ooaftiry opirit ihopt 

... 

16 

16 

16 

Amoont paid lor UooDftM 

... Bb. 

84,484 

CMB7 

65|966 

Nombor of dtetUerleo 

... 




Aftiottat of liqftor loniod 

•• 




fttlll-hftod dotjr^ 

Rb. 




fiftvibor of Niftll ihopor 





AMiidftt pftkUftrM ‘nlligt 

M. R^. 




OtiMT of AftOifti fftftottfto 

... Bb. 

1,848 

1,«1 

IjOli 

» 

1 

J 

! 

1 

j 













TABLB XVll 




TABLE XVII- 


Jnconie and expenditure of Local Jioarde. 
Te^ur. 





I^XFKKDITUIIK. 

SourocH of iiiooiiie. 

18»U-9i. 

1900-01. 

Heads of ezpeiiditurei 

lhU0.91. 

lUOO-Oi . 


Bs. 

Rs. 


Ns 

Kb. 

rroTincial rate* 

PolfoB' ... 

'1 olU on lorries , .. . 
Contribuilons 

DoUt 

HisceUaneous 

13,512 
4,45() 
i,\a) 
21 , out) 

’’ai 

22 772 
0,702 
582 
24,000 
472 

»‘obL oflSce ... 1 

Adminiatralloii 

ICducation 

... i 

Oivil work*! 

Debt ... ... 

Miscellaueous 

788 

118 

4.182 

2.827 

25,020 

2,045 

1,086 

118 

6,911 

4,70li 

42,731 

471 

887 

Totsl 

40,280 

*54,528 

ToUl 

»6,48, 

56,910 


Mang^ldai. 


Soaices of iocume. * 

.. . 

iNOOUB. 

Heads of expenditure. 

RxPBKOitvas. 

1690-91.4 

190001. 

IdOO^l. 



Ss. 

Bs. 



mm 

Bs. 

ProvloeUl rftiee 

22,708 


Post ofBoe 


ijm 


Polioe ... 

2,286 

2.883 

Admliilttratloa 

-- 

120 

t2i 

Tore oo ffarrles 

2.146 

1,840 

fidaeatfocL 




OontrlbnUoiM 

139908 

IAMB 

Hadlcal 


080 

jWS 

Debt ... 

... 

887 1 

OiTlI works 


BAMS 


MitoellaMotu 

831 

lOB j 

Debt 

**• 


14 



, Si 

MisoslUneoiis 



1,7m 

TbUl 

41,971 

40,037 

ToUl 

•at 













XAB1.S XTIU 




TABLE XVW 


MunkipaL 

Tezpur Muiiioipi||lly. 



INOOMK. 


1 Bxi'RNPITrRB. 

8oii»e«l of income. 

1894-95. 

igo(M>i. 

HeedA <>f oxiionditerj^ 

* t 

1891-95 IfOJMU 

Opening bniencr ... 
Tax im hotieeR end 
Inndi. 

Pooods ... .. 1 

Fees trofo merkets... 

QmnU from Govern- 
mcnt end loon I f nndB. 

Kr 

17G 

54G 

1 

i 2,641 
2,095 ! 
3,000 

Kr 

792 

2,302 

i 2,107 1 
3,061 
r»,tx)0 

2,127 

3,648 

Admloistretion 

Conicrvenry 

iTublio Works 

Publu loBlnictirvo 
Drninnge 

Otlui heads 

CtoNin)? balanto 

1 ' 

1 38 i , 

, 2,801 

i n.'V 

328 1 
3,757 ' 
1 liO ^ 

lin 

1,7(»7 

5.501 

6 3.i2 
422 
210 
i229 
640 

Conserve ncy 

Other soofocs 

330 

1,424 

Total 

' 10,218 I 

> i 

18,937 

Tote) 

10,218 

18,937 





TABLE XIX. 


Strent/th of Police Force. 


Farticalnis 

• — r 

1P81 I 

1891. 

1 

1901 


1 


— 

CIVIL POLICB. 

SOVBRVUINO ETAFV. 1 

1 

1 

1 

Dluttlotend Aeeietent 8 iii>eriiitcndeiit ... 

1 2 i 

o 

2 

Inaitectoni 

BunonmvATx Staff. 

d 

6 

11 

^ub-lospeetors .« ' 

16 

21 

1 21 

Heed OoneUbles ... 

98 

, 136 

1 204 

CoQstablee 

29.885 

|"80,«6 

1 

~5,684 

ToenI eacpendJmre 


AoCmI alcrafth MM •ad •motiooed .teength for other yeent 

sa-cssjsrs 



MtngnMai floMivMoo. Tespar BoMiTision. 
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TABLE XX, 


TABLE XX. 

Poliee Sfationa and Oatpoata in 1901 . 









TABU XJBL m 

TABLE X^CL 
Jati 

Tespur Jail. 


! 

i 

1881. 

1 

m 

a 

f Mule 

148 

170 

289 

ATeamse dAily populmtioD ^ 




1 Femule 

6 

17 

1 « 

Beta d Jail BBortelitj per 1«0U0 

14 

58 

81 

“ 

Rbi 

Bb. 

Bb. 

Bape^dttore on jail niaintennnoc 

12,461 

14,487 

17.474 

Coet per priaoner* (esoluding civil priBoaent) 

81 

44 

41 

Prollte on Jail manufacture 

1 «.771 

8.745 

2,88U 

EamingB per prisoner (a) ... 

47 

21 

12 


* Mangaldai Subsidiary Jail. 


• 





1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

• 

I Mule ... 

n 

14 

10 

17 

Averaae dally population .. 4 




1 Female 

1 

1 1 

... 

Bate e4 jail mortality per 1J060 

a 

98 

Ba 

ib. 

Bapeaditure oa iail malnleaaaoe 

8H 

1,067 

1,188 

CiMt per priao«Hr* (eaeludUty oivU priBoaerB) 

29 

26 

1 " 

Create ott jaa maMfimtnae 

i^n 

860 

94 

Bandage per prlaaaer (a) 

88 

1 86 

T 


<«S<TffigSS^ sMstNC Mirtmued to Mow. 










TABLE XXII- 
EdueoAwn. 


TABZiB XXll. 


988 


1 ZI-1I6I 1 

*11-0161 

« — W 

•0t-6061 


*60-d(i6I 

1 

warn 


•XO-9061 


*90-9061 


^90-fQ6I 


*fO-606l 

-sag ; i : 

*60*6061 

"‘Si; 3 g ■"*“ § ** 


-Si fe S -6 * *• 


• -s 8 2 -!3 8 " 


1 1 If 

- * £ ^ » f i 

1 ^ 3 j. 

r ff In 1 

1 1 f ’itt 5 ' 

JMI IWM 
















dumber of bojs reftdiofi id Middle 


TABLB XXII. 


str 



(•) Sleperi^iinirii sobAtmiluble. 


TABLE XXitl. 
Edumtional Finrnttm. 


TABLE X3Ein. 



4,m 


















rABLEXXIV. 

Medical, 













TABLE XV. 
















TAMUi XV. 


m 


XXV. 

aarivt. 



Ciaet trcfttcd. 















INDKX. 


INDEX, 


Aditya Narayan — Darrnng Kuja 
AboDDfi — History 

System of Aliimn^t atiiin aiifl Sot lal 
Kings 
Aka Tribe 

Amaribari — Lai^e Maiket 
Amusements 

Amtulla — Villaj^e — Raid by Daflns 

Animism 

Archeeology 

Arimata — King of the Nagasankar Dynasty 

Auguri Parbat — Hill 

Balajan — Stream 

Ball Narayan — Darraug Raja 

Baiipara — Railway Station 

Inspection Bungalow at 
Liquor Shop 
Bamuni Hill 
Bnmuni Temjiles 
Ban Raja 

Bar Dikrai — Tributary of the Bbareii .. 
Bargang — River 

^Kzistence of Coal in the Gorge of the 
Bargaon Plate of the 11th Century 
Bai^argap — Noted for lac 
RatjnlT — Railway Station ... 

Market 

Bamadi — River ^ 

Limestone found ... 

Navigable River ... 

BaipaUmr — Noted for lac ... 

Bastat making 
Beeheria— ^Koted for pai silk 
n pottery 



Packs. 

27 

2^^— 38 
38 ol 
71 

iH2 

107 

.^8 

101 

62-68 

20 

fi 

7 

26 4 & 27 

177 

178 
205 

5 

62 65 

• 17 
7 
7 

9 

21 

100 

177 

182 

7 

9 

180 

160 

160 

152 

158 


n 


INDEX. 


— 

B«oh«ris— Noted for bell-metol work 

e • • 


Paocs. 

1A9 

Behali — Inctpection Bungalow at 

• • • 

. «• 

179 

Behalimnkb — Steamer Station 


• S & 

177 

Bell-metal work 

. 

... 

US 

Betigbari — Inspection Bangalow at 

• • • 

• • 

178 

BeM'nnt 

• • • 

<... 

197 

Bbagadatta — King of Ramampa 

« • • 

• • • 

17 

Bhairahi Hill 

... 


5 

Bhalukpang — Low hill 

... 

• • • 

4 

Remains of Fortress at 

. .. 

• s • 

67 

Bharat Singh — Moamaria Raja 

... 

• • « 

36 

Bhareli — River 

... 

• a. 

6 

G-old Washing 

• •• 


9 

Navigable River 

« • • 


180 

Bhomoraguri Hills 

• •• 


5 

Bhutan — History of dealings with 



53 

Bihuguri^ Noted for pat suk 

• • • 


152 

„ Dell-metal work 

• • • 


169 

„ lao 

• • » 


160 

Bihns 

... 

• • a 

107—109 

Biin and Marshes 

... 

• » « 

8 

Bindokuri — Railway StfCtion 


• • • 

177 

Market 

... 


182 

Liquor Shop 


» s • 

806 

Bisbnath — Tern pies 

... 


66 

Noted for pottery ... 

... 

1 • • 

Its 

Steamer Station ... 

... 

• ce 

177 

Brahmans 

••• 

* • • 

«S 

Brahmaputra — River 


... 

5 

Brahmos 



102 

Buddhists 



102 

Buffaloes 

.. 


ISI 

Burai— River ... 

•« 

« • • 

7 

Gk>ld Washioff 

Masonry Walls at ... 

-.a. 

s • • 

9 

• •• 

• • • 

es 

Burigaon — Inspeotion Bungalow at 

... 

see 

ITB 

Burigumar— Doar on the Bhntan Frontier 

• • « 

53 

Burmese — Atrocities by ...* 

... 


96 

Oaste ... " 


see 

69—86 

Clattle ... . « 

• •• 

eea 


Chuodrs Xonta Singh— Ahoa Kii^ 

««• 

a#e 

97 




meant. 


Ill 


'T 


CEbMdfm Narajan— Darrang Baja 

ObitmAn ... ... 

• OhapM— ^Village noted fdr lao 
— Bhntiaa in 

0 . Bobber Plantation 

Cibiittikoiia*'Insp^tton Bungalow at ... 

C^ ldifthMlia ... 

Obntla^Noted for Pottery 

,, bell-xnetal work 
Inspection Bungalow at 
Market 
Tabsil 

Middle School 
Civil Jnstice 
Climate 

Commerce and Trade 
Communications 
Conventional Restrictions .. 

Country Spirit 
Criminal Justice 
Daflas — Relation with Ahoms 

Early RaidSi Expedition of 1874-75, and 
Misconduct since 1896 


Paimara — Military Police Outpost 
Dalgaon — Inspection Bungalow at 
Pamng Rajas... 

Pekargann — Railway Station 
Dfaanslri — River 

IMiekiiJall — Inipeotion Bungalow at ... 

Dhenukhana — Hill 

lUkrai^^Btream 

mkal— Existence of Coal in the Oorge of the 
Edpota — Stream 

Inspection Bungalow at 

Drrm 

B^bia or Kharo— Stream ... 

Doijaya— Identic with Teapur 

Dwelliiigs 

BerllmcSikea ... • 

Bdottoealo Condition of Pec^le 
Bdlteation f?. 


Paoni^ 

17 

aw 

190 

45 

149 

171 

101 

158 

159 
178 
181 
199 
216 
211 

10 

181 — 188 
172—180 
171 

208-- 207 
211 
56 

68 
2)3 
178 
27 & 18 

177 
. 7 

178 
5 
7 
9 

7 & 179 
178 

167 
7 

M 

168 
11 A II 

169- 171 
ai4--ll6 


IV 


iiruBx. 


El^phuito 

Bxom 

TtJbcu 

Fastivala 

FibtM 

Fiahing indtutoy . ... 

Floods 

Food 

Foreeta 

Forest reserves ... 

GabLsru Inspection Bongalow^at 
Gemirigbst— Steamer Station 
Ganaks 

Gallia ... 

Ghn^aath Singh — Ahom King 
Geologj 

Ghagi«mn'--Fair . 

Mnftarj Police Oatpost 
Gbiladhari— Stream 


Goats and Sheep 

Gohpnr — Inaperaon Bungalow at 

Goroimari do. do. ..7 

Oosainloga— Low Hill 

Goaains . 

Government ... ... ... 

Halem — lameatum Bungalow at 
Haleswar— Irainple 

Noted rar Pottery 
Harka — Liquor Shop 
fiasarikhoas — Section of the Aka Tribe 
Hinduism— Attitude of Aboass towards 
Sects 

Goaains and SaUtras 


Temples 

Hiaemia— Section of Koch Caste 
HinenTsisng — ^Visitby ... 
Income Tax ... 

Lidsa Nacagma — Darrang Baja 
Inflnaitiee 


Pson. 

18 

801—809 

188 

18—14 

107—100 

119 

160—188 
11 & 180 

167 
147—161 

161 

7 

178 

177 
84 

808 

86 

9 

188 
818 

179 
184 

178 
178 

4 

99 

810 

178 

67 

168 
806 

66 

‘ 47—49 
' 96—99 
99 A 109 
110—119 
. 96 
19 
809 
87 
80 


7 ft 




nrDBz. 


JiMwt 

JfMaMg«ri~liwpectioa BongAlow «t ... 
Jvtfia * 

K»aiiM(te 
Xala-aw 
Kal»bni — ^Tsmple 

fospeotion Bongalow at 
Kafadgaon— Noted for «ri cloth . . 

t, lac 

Inspection Bungalow at ... 

Market 

Tahsil 

Kalita 

Kama l e e w a ar Singh — Ahom King 
KamampaF— Kingdom of ... 

Kamtali — Section of Koch Caste 
Kanknrnli — Section of the Jngi caste ... 
Kapasohors — Section of the Aka Tribe... 
Kariapara Daar 
Kajastha ... 

ICewat ... ... 

Khalingdnar — On the Bhutan frontier 
Khari Dikru — ^Tributarjjr of the Bhareli 
Koch — Kings 

Invaafon by 
Oaste 

Krishna Naiayaa — Darrang Baja 
laio ... ... 

Lakahmi Narayan — Koch King 
T^kehnii Singh — Ahmn King 
Land Baifenne 
Lan^ Tamiroa... 


, of Koch Oaste 


Zaumml 
lim stoek 
Laoal Boan 
lamaMe . 
MadWhi- 


Faom. 

IM 

ilB 

m 

I 7 S 

85 

85-<89 

210-^1 

85 

178 

155 

180 

178 

188 

189 

90 
87 
16 
96 

85 
55 
54 

91 
98 
58 

7 

83— 88 A 89 
.80 
95 

87 
159 

86 

88 

188—301 

195-197 

81 

807 

181—184 

185—187 

988 

98 

908 


VI 


INI«X. 



PlGBS. 

Mftbabhftirab Temple 

67 

Mlftbendra Narajan — Darrang Raja 

37 

Maagaldai — River 

7 

Mangaldai — Inf^peotion Bungalow at .. 

176 

Snbdivisional headquarteri* 

• 165 

Tahsil 

1»6 

High School 

316 

Mansiii — Tributary of the Bhareli 

7 

Mauukata — Hillock 

5 

Markets # ••• 

181 

Maruai — Navigable River ... 

179 

Marriage Costoms 

. 79&lOd— 107 
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